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A WEEK IN ATHENS. 


So much has been written about 
Modern Athens since the termina- 
tion of the War of Independence, 
that, at first sight, it might be as- 
sumed that there is nothing more 
to be said on the subject. But we 
are dealing with a city which has 
quadrupled its population in less 
than forty vears; while the energy, 
culture, and general progression of 


its people have been more than - 


quadrupled during the same period. 

The _ is now passing through 
its period of renaissance. Less 
than a century ago Gibbon asserted 
that it would then be difficult to 
find in all Greece a copy of the 
works of Plato or Demosthenes, or 
a person capable of reading them. 
It is far otherwise now. Your 
modern Greek of culture worships 
the very footsteps of the ancients. 
“ This,” said an Athenian lately, 
as we were walking over the hill 
Ardettus, “ is virgin rock, un- 
touched since the creation; here 
may have walked Plato and So- 
crates, Zeno and Aristotle.” 

The history of ancient Greek 
literature is largely studied in the 
University of Athens; Homer, and 


Sophocles, and Thucydides are the 
subjects of long courses of lectures ; 
the works of the poets and philo- 
sophers of former ages are eagerly 
read. The Athenians love their 
city and everything that belongs to 
it; they dwell with pride upon 
the great deeds of former days; 
they cherish the former remains 
of ancient art which they possess, 
and a law of the land forbids the 
exportation of antiquities. 

Dr. Wordsworth, writing in 1832, 
says: “ The town of Athens is now 
lying in ruins. The streets are al- 
most deserted ; nearly all the houses 
are without roofs; the churches are 
reduced to bare walls and heaps of 
stones and mortar... . The least 
ruined objects are some of the 
ruins.” A year later he writes : 
“ Here there are no books, no 
lamps, no windows, no carriages, 
no rewspapers, no post-office. The 
letters which arrived here a 
few days ago from Napoli, after 
havirg been publicly cried in the 
streets, if they were not claimed 
by the parties to whom they were 
addressed, were committed to the 
flames.” In place of all this we 
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have now a trim little city, possess- 
ing most of the advantages of a 
modern continental town, and con- 
taining some 50,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are lighted by gas, and 
are tolerably clean for an eastern 
city; the shops and hotels are 
good; there are capital cabs, and 
electric bellsare not unknown. There 
is a university, an academy, an 
observatory, a theatre, a royal pa- 
lace, far too big for the city, a new 
cathedral, several hospitals, capital 
schools, and a post-office, which 
issues a set of stamps bearing the 
head of Mercury, and beloved by 
collectors. There are several pub- 
lishers, and an original literature is 
beginning to make its appearance ; 
three or four papers are issued 
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with Central Europe, and with 
India (vid Zante, Candia, and 
Egypt) has been established; a 
standing army exists, and brigands 
are not only caught but imprisoned 
into the bargain. Progress is ap- 
parent in every direction. 

So long as the Turks ruled and 
oppressed the land, reform and re- 
vivification were impossible; the 
vitality of the nation was crushed 
out of it. Now the oppression has 
ceased, and the Greeks are once 
more a free people; they have re- 
covered rapidly both from the 
effects of their recent state of 
bondage and from a destructive 
war, and have shown an earnest 
desire for regeneration. Much re- 
mains to be done. But the progress 























































































































daily, some in Greek, others in 
French, A railway has at last ap- 
peared, telegraphic communication 


made during the last forty years 
has been surprisingly great.* 
Perhaps some of our readers will 








* At the conclusion of an interesting paper *‘ On the Statistics of the Kingdom of Greece,” 
M. Demetrius Bikelas makes the following remarks in regard to the progress of the 
country :—‘‘ From the foregoing statements it results that in thirty-five years of self-govern- 
ment the population of the Hellenic kingdom has been doubled, while her revenues have 
increased nearly five-fold; that her towns and villages have been rebuilt and new ones 
founded ; that her fields have been cultivated to a considerable extent, and her seas covered 
with shipping ; that public education has attained a notable development, and that, in short, 
her people have not remained idle. With a revenue of from £500,000 to £1,000,000 a year, 
her Government has managed, besides keeping up an army and navy, with a civil list and all 
the outlay of administration, to establish schools, to open ports, and erect lighthouses, to 
make some roads, and, generally speaking, to deserve a place among the civilized govern- 
ments of Christendom, in spite of all its shortcomings. That its shortcomings are not few 
has been pointed out in many instances in the preceding pages. But, under the circum- 
stances which ‘saw this small State begin its political existence, the question is whether 
more could be fairly expected from a first generation of freemen. This was written in 1868, 
and we must remember that the same progression has continued from that time to the 
present. M. Bikelas remarks that the friends of Greece expected at the time of her 
emancipation that she would quickly take the same position in the world as certain other 
states of equal magnitude, and would follow the example of North America, but he clearly 
shows that this could not be the case for many reasons. ‘‘The Greeks, emerging from 
ages of serfdom, had none of the benefits. of civilization ; they had no political, or social, 
or intellectual education to boast of ; twey had no laws, no aristocracy to 'ead them in the 
work of their regeneration’, and after they had achieved, by dint of desperate efforts, the 
work of independence, they had to go through a series of revolutions before settling down 
into an organized body politic ; while.the belief that their national unity is not yet com- 
plete has tended, and may for long tend, to disturb the work of their internal development.” 

The following details show the extent of the progress made in various directions by the 
Greeks. At the end of the ten years’ War of Independence, only nine towns had ‘‘ partly 
escape! the total devastation of the rest.” Since that time no less than ten new towns 
have been founded, and tweaty-threv old "towns have been rebuilt at a cost of about 74 
millions sterling . . . . . The army consisted in 1868 of about 14,000 men, and the 
national guard of Athens of 7,000. , , . In the seven years from 1858 to 1864 the trade 
of Greece increased to’ the extent of 40 per cent. on imports, and 10 per cent, on ex- 
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protest that they really care nothing 
about modern Athens, and are 
solely interested in its antiquities, 
which must be always the same, 
and have been often described ; 
yet in truth, in this respect also, 
the city is undergoing change, and 
change in the right direction. So 
late as 1852, the Acropolis was par- 
tially covered with Turkish bastions, 
which have since been removed ; the 
ruins of the Odeum of Herodes 
Atticus were exposed in 1857, while 
the magnificent Theatre of Diony- 
sos was only laid bare in 1862. 
More recently an ancient cemetery 
was discovered at a considerable 
depth near the commencement of 
the Sacred Way; it is still in progress 
of excavation. Let this fact of the 


ever-changing nature of the city, both 
old and new, be our apology for dis- 
cussing an apparently trite subject. 

It may fairly be asked at the 
outset whether it is worth making 
so long a journey for so short a 


time? To this we would unhesitat- 
ingly reply, “ Yes.” Of course it 
would be preferable to spend six 
months in the couutry, and to make 
walking tours to the principal 
places of interest; but, being at 
Athens, and having a clear week at 
one’s disposal, it is possible to see 
everything of any interest in the 
town, and some few things outside 
of it. 

Athenians who are most ardent 
in the praise of their city tell you 
that three days are sufficient to 
enable you to see the antiquities 
thoroughly. Everything is so small 
in Greece; the whole country is 


ports. 
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smaller than Portugal; Attica 
about half the size of Norfolk; 
Athens smaller than Ipswich. A 
visit of a week allows one to make 
a daily visit to the Acropolis, to 
which, as can well be imagined, the 
traveller is irresistibly drawn; in- 
deed, he never likes to have it out 
of his sight. There is a charm, a 
fascination about the wonderful col- 
lection of ruins on its summit 
which is indescribable. And yet, 
we may ask, what is it that gives 
this citadel of ancient Athens auch 
a power over the mind and imagina- 
tion ? The simple rock, 150 feet high, 
with a surface 1,000 feet by 500, is 
not in itself specially remarkable. 
Saint Chamas has a fine position 
for a citadel, so have Corinth and 
a dozen other places. We think 
also of Stirling Castle and of 
Ehrenbreitstein, and of several ele- 
vated positions near the Rhine. 
Yet, could we see the Acropolis as 
the Athenian of old saw it, we 
might exhaust even his fruitful and 
magnificent language in the attempt 
to find new phrases of admiration. 
Here was placed his parent city ; 
here the statues and temples of his 
guardian goddess; it was the for- 
tress and treasury of the city; the 
home of its finest works of art; 
the scene of its most solemn cere- 
monies. We love the place be- 
cause it was beloved by that great 
succession of poets, orators, and 
philosophers whose works have had 
the profoundest effect upon huma- 
nity, and have penetrated into 
every land; because around it was 
spread a city which for a thousand 


. . . The number of Greek exhibitors in the International Exhibition of 1851 was 
36 ; in 1855 (Paris) it had risen to 131 ; and in 1862 (London) to 295. 


. . » In 1834 the 


mercantile navy of Greece, including the Ionian Islands, numbered 2,745 vessels; in 1858 
it had increased to 3,920; and in 1866, to 5,156. . . . As to public works, no less than 
thirty lighthouses have been built, the Straits of Eubca have been widened, and 236 
miles of roads have heen opened. . . Postage-stamps were introduced in 1861, at which 
time there were 92 post-offices in Greece. . . In 1867 there were 693 miles of telegraph 
worked by the Government at a yearly loss of about £5,000. Since this time many miles 


of wire have been added to those already existing. > 
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years was the source and home of 
all that most delights, dignifies, 
ennobles, and refines the mind of 
man—pure philosophy, soul-stirring 
oratory, divine poetry, heroic drama, 
the most perfect culture in its most 
perfect form; because upon it we 
see, albeit in a ruined form, the 
grandest examples of an architec- 
ture created and perfected by the 
most pure artists of all time—an 
architecture which has served for 
twenty centuries as a model for 
every civilized people, and of which 
we find copies in every city in the 
world. 

Thinking of these things, the 
traveller forgets the length and dia- 
comfort ‘of the journey; he girds 
up hisloins; stuffs “ Wordsworth,” 
and “Smith;” and “ Herodotus” 
into his portmanteau, hurries 
through France, and steams out of 
Marseitles Harbour some mild after- 
noon in December. Then a thou- 


sand miles of sea and buffetings by 


rade waves, and delicious sunnings 
on deck, and much pondering over 
Smith’s “ History,” and useless re- 
grets concerning forgotten know- 
ledge. And as,often as he looks at 
the book he is carried back in spirit 
to the time so long—so far too ee 
—ago, when that same “ History” 
was a source of trouble and vexation 
to him, till he sees himself a school- 
boy once again, puzzling over the 
details of the seventh year of the 
Peloponnesian War, and ever and 
anon wandering away to the pic- 
tures of the restored Acropolis, and 
the Temple of the Winds, and the 
Vale of Tempe, and thinking how 
easy it would be to learn Greek 
history there. How often have we 
not, under such circumstances, re- 
garded these too ideal scenes— 
vales and mountains, and sacred 
groves, beloved of the gods—as a 
kind of fairy-land to which we 
should like to be suddenly trans- 
ported by some magic horse or 
enchanted carpet from the dull, hot, 
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class-room, within ten minutes of 
a commencing lesson! But the 
artist had not indicated in his fairy 
views the parching heat, the dead 
herbage, the dried-up water-courses, 
the uneven zigzag roads, the infinite 
inconveniences of traversing them, 
or the thousand-and-one things 
which mar the beauty of such 
scenes; moreover, he had often 
deftly introduced luxuriant semi- 
tropical plants where, afterwards, 
we could only find bare, barren rock. 
Let us not blame him; -he gave us 
happy anticipations. How lean 
and dull the real would be in this 
life without the ideal. The lives of 
most of us are made up of much 
dreaming and a little waking ; it is 
pleasant to believe our apples sweet, 
even should they afterwards turn to 
ashes in our mouth. But we are 
surely dreaming now. 

This by the way; we are en 
voyage, and what with day-dreaming 
and reading, and talking to fellow 
travellers, and playing backgammon 
with a Turk, and dining and sleep- 
ing, we find ourselves (being nearly 
four days out of Marseilles Har- 
bour) passing Cape Matapan, at 
7.30 a.m. on the last day of the 
year. The sky is cloudless, and the 
air as warm as on a May-day morn- 
ing, and so clear that the mainland 
seems to be within a stone’s throw. 
A few hours later we pass between 
Cape Malea and Cerigo, and at 
10 p.m. anchor in the Pirewus. 
After some delay permission is 
given to land, and, as we are too 
late for the last train, we have nearly 
an hour’s é¢rive to Athens. At 
length small houses begin to appear 
by the road-side ; then the beautiful 
Temple of Theseus is seen on the 
right, and the dim Acropolis be- 
yond. 

We fear we can give no very 
connected account of our daily 
sight-seeing, because we kept no 
diary. To our mind it is unwise to 
chronicle day by day the events of 
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a visit to a new place. Such a 
habit tends to create an artificial 
memory, and the real memory is 
weakened. If you carry your arm 
in a sling for awhile, the muscles 
will become weakened, and you will 
miss the support of the sling when 
you leave it off, and take a little 
time to acquire the original muscular 
strength. Similarly, if you take all 
strain from the memory by chroni- 
cling every event and impression, it 
will soon lose its edge. We are, 
therefore, unable, we say, to give 
anything but a very desultory 
account of our doings. 

The first thing that the traveller 
does on arriving in Athens is to 
ascend the Acropolis, and sean the 
view which is presented to him in 
every direction. Aristides com- 
pared the Acropolis to the inner- 
most zone of a shield surrounded 
by four other zones: the second 
Athens, the third Attica, the fourth 
Greece, the outermost the whole 
world. Thus Greece was the centre 
of the world, Attica the centre of 
Greece, Athens the centre of Attica, 
the Acropolis the centre of Athens. 
Let us also divide our field of view 
seen from the Acropolis into five 
zones of vision, and commence with 
the outermost. 

We are in the centre of a plain, 
surrounded on three sides by moan- 
tains. Turning to the west, we see 
Mount A’galeos and the islands of 
Salamis beyond ; to the north-west 
the ridge of Parnes; to the east 
Pentelicus; and to the south-east 
Hymettus ; while on the south and 
south-west is seen the Adgean Sea, 
with all sorts of wonderful lights 
and shades playing over its unruf- 
fled surface. We see also on the 
coast the three bays—Phalerum, 
Munychia, and the Pireus—the 
last of which is still the harbour of 
Athens. Within the second zone 
we have the plain of Attica, extend- 
ing between the mountains and the 
city. It is gently undulating, not 
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unlike some of the Wiltshire 
downs ; a few narrow and very un- 
even roads cross it in various direc- 
tions and connect the outlying 
villages with the metropolis. The 
plain is for the most part bare and 


‘treeless, but on the west and north- 


west there is a winding grove of 
olive-trees, some of which are said 
to be of great antiquity. Their 
peculiar silvery foliage affords infi- 
nite relief to the eye, after the sight 
of barren mountains and barren 
plains. The siteof Plato’s Academy 
is within this grove. Between 
the olives there are vineyards, and 
the Cephissus, which even in 
cember is a mere streamlet smaller 
than the Kennet in Wiltshire, 
flows through the grove. Small 
villages are seen here and there in 
the plain—Patissia, Colonus, and 
Kara. 

The third zone brings us to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Athens. 
Here we see, on the south-west, the 
Museum Hill, once covered with 
houses, and still containing the re- 
mains of a monument erected to 
the memory of the family of 
Antiochus 1V. The Poet Muswus 
is said to have been buried here. 
Then a low hill the site of the 
Pnyx—the place where the public 
assemblies were held, and from the 
raised bema of which Demosthenes 
addressed the people. A little 
nearer the Acropolis, and on its 
western side, is the Areopagus or 
Hill of Mars, upon which the Athe- 
nian judges sat to pardon or con- 
demn, and from which St. Paul ad- 
dressed the too superstitious men 
of Athens. Beyond the Areopagus 
rises the Hill of the Nymphs, on 
the summit of which is the Observ- 
atory. 

We are very glad to know that 
good astronomical work is now being 
done in the city, and quite appreciate 
the generosity of Baron Sina (a 
wealthy Greek, of Vienna), who 
built the observatory ; but we must 
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— against its present position. 
owever good it may be for pur- 
poses of astronomy, it is undeniably 
an eye-sore as regards matters of 
taste. The building is utterly out 
of harmony with the graceful and 
beautiful ruins around it, and does 
no little to mar the general effect. 
The mind is perpetually recalled 
from its visions of the past by the 
sight of this formal building dedi- 
cated to science, and, no doubt, 
destined to make all sorts of lovely 
visions “yield their place to cold 
material laws.” Shall we ever see 
tall factory chimneys blackening the 
* pure Pentelic marble; a waterworks 
company in possession of a ; 
telegraph wires affixed to the pillars 
of the Temple of the Olympian 
Jove? God forbid it in our time! 
Here at least let us be Conser- 
vative. 

To:the north of the Acropolis is 
Mount Lycabettus, sometimes called 
Mount St. George, the most con- 
spicuous hill near Athens. It is 
900 feet higher than the Acropolis, 
and the view from its summit is 
magnificent in every direction. As 
we continue our course southwards 
we see the King’s Garden, the Greek 
and Protestant cemeteries, the hill 
Ardettus, and the remains of the 
Stadium—a racecourse shaped like 
the letter U, 700 feet long and 110 
across, constructed B.c. 330. 

The fourth zone brings us within 
the span once inclosed by the walls 
of Athens. In it we see, a little to 
the north of the Areopagus, the 
graceful Dorie temple called the 
Theseum, the best preserved ruin 
in Athens; indeed, at a short dis- 
tance, it appears quite uninjured: 
yet it dates from B.c. 470. More 
to the north is seen the greater part 
of Modern Athens, the new cathe- 
dral, the old Byzantine churches, 


the long Street of the Winds, ter- . 


minated near the Acropolis by the 
Temple of the Winds, and prolonged 
northwards until it reaches the vil- 
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lage of Patissia. The Street of the 
Winds is intersected a few hundred 
yards from its commencement by the 
second principal street of Athens— 
the Street of Hermes—the west end 
of which is terminated by the rail- 
way-station, and the east end by the 
king’s palace. 

To the right, not far from the 
base of Lycabettus, we notice the 
University, and the beautiful new 
Academy of Pentelic marble, now 
in course of erection,—the gift 
of Baron Sina. Looking from the 
south-east corner of the Acropolis 
we observe the sixteen remaining 
columns of the Temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter, the largest 
temple ever dedicated to his fame. 
The columns, which are nearly 
seventy feet high, are Corinthian, 
and of Pentelic marble; near it 
flows the Llissus, a streamlet which 
is dry in summer, and which we 
crossed at a chance place by step- 
ping on projecting stones, without 
wetting our boots, hard by the 
fountain of Calirrhée, which is now 
a stagnant pool, overgrown with 
water weeds. Nearer the Acropolis 
we see, still looking in a south- 
easterly direction, the graceful little 
monument of Lysicrates, con- 
structed in B.0.335,and said bysome 
to be the first example of the use of 
the Corinthian column; still nearer, 
on the very slope of the Acropolis, 
is the Theatre of Dionysos, brought 
to light a few years ago. It is in 
good preservation: the stage re- 
mains, and several rows of marble 
chairs in the lower part of the 
theatre, bearing the name of the 
owner; a chair in the centre, a 
little raised above the others, was 
for the High Priest of Dionysos. 
At the south-east corner of the 
Acropolis, and also on its slope, we 
see the remains of the more modern 
(B.c. 140) Theatre of Herodes Atti- 
cus. Unlike the Theatre of Diony- 
sos, it was covered, and is said to 
have had a roof of cedar. The mass 
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of small arches above the stage, and 
the dark colour of the stone, do not 
lend any charm to the ruin. We 
are now at the entrance to the 
Acropolis, and may narrow our gaze 
to the fifth and innermost of our 
imagined zones, which we, indeed, 
have in reality in the walls of the 
Acropolis, within which is that 
wonderful collection of ruins, the 
chief of which are known as the 
Propylea, the Parthenon, and the 
Erechtheum. 

Around us now we have desolation 
and ruin. The ground is thickly 
strewn with blocks of broken 
marble. Tempus edax,homo edacior. 
Had it not been for the Venetian 
and Turkish bombardments, and the 
fatal thoughtlessness of storing gun- 
powder within the whilom shrines 
of deities, these beautiful temples 
would be standing intact. Time 
would, indeed, have partially ob- 
literated the finer lines of the more 
exposed sculptures, and would have 
given to the marble that brownish 
tinge which we notice in the The- 
seum and elsewhere. But no more. 
We should not see broken columns 
in every direction; the marks of 
cannon-balls upon architrave and 
frieze; the broken pediments, and 
the overturned altars; neither 
should we have had to mourn so 
many lost sculptures of Pheidias, 
and Praxiteles, and Myron. 

As we stand within the entrance 
to the Acropolis, we see before us a 
broad flight of steps leading up to 
the Propylea—the gates of the 
Citadel, constructed by Mnesicles, 
and finished in 432 B.c. The 
building contained both Dorie and 
Ionic columns, and its fine gateways 
were closed by gates of bronze. 
The great central gateway and the 
smaller side openings still remain, 
together with a few of the support- 
ing columns. On the right there 
is a quadrangular chamber which 
was once used as a picture-gallery, 
while on the left stands the elegant 
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little Ionic temple of the Wingless 
Victory. 

On emerging from the Propylea 
we see the interior of the Acropolis, 
with the remains of the Parthenon 
on the right and the ruins of the 
Erechtheum on the left. The rock 
becomes steeper as we approach the 
Parthenon, and at its bighest point 
there is a raised oblong platform 
upon which the structure of the 
Parthenon rests. The base of the 
great Doric columns is nearly on a 
level with the top of the Propylea, 
and this elevation causes the Par- 
thenon to be a most conspicuous 
object, not only from the entrance 
to the Acropolis, but from every 
part of the surrounding plain. 
Many of the gigantic columns are 
still standing, particularly at the 
ends of the temple. One realizes, 
even in the present condition of the 
Parthenon, the remark of Colonel 
Leake, that “simplicity and majesty 
of mass and outline forms the first 
and most remarkable object of ad- 
miration in a Greek temple.” The 
Erechtheum is in an extremely muti- 
lated condition ; here and there may 
be seen elegant ornamental carvings 
and capitals of Ionic columns. An 
attempt has been made to partially 
restore the Hall of the Caryatides, 
but the figures are very much broken. 
Looking at the Acropolis in its pre- 
sent form, let us try to imagine 
what it once was—to restore the 
great array of columns, the great 
frieze of the Panathenaic procession, 
and the star-spangled roof; to hang 
up the shields under the metopes, 
and cover the walls with delicate 
paintings of ivy-leaves, and vines, 
and fighting warriors; to look into 
the treasury, and see the most 
valued possessions of the city, and 
to place the gold and ivory statue 
of Athena in the centre of all. 

We must think of the Acropolis 
as it was in the days of Pericles, 
when the whole of the summit of 
the rock was covered with temples 











and statues, altars, and votive offer- 
ings; when the Propylwa formed a 
magnificent entrance to the great 
collection of buildings within; when 
it was a splendid aggregation of mar- 
ble columns of dazzling whiteness, 
enriched with gilding and colour. 
On pasging through its central gate 
we should have seen a roadway 
edged with statues and altars; on 
the left the great bronze statue of 
Athena Promachus, 70 feet high, 
the work of Pheidias. On entering 
the Parthenon, the gold and ivory 
statue of Athena, also the work of 
Pheidias, would have attracted our 
gaze, placed in a chamber of white 
marble delicately tinted with co- 
lours and adorned, within and with- 
out, by magnificent sculptures and 
paintings. 

In the Erechtheum we should 
have seen the most sacred image of 
the goddess, the olive-wood figure of 
Athena Polias, said to have fallen 
from heaven. Here, too, would be 
the olive-tree planted by Athena, 
the mark of the trident of Poseidon, 
the golden lamp of Callimachus, 
which perpetually burnt before the 
statue of the goddess, and the silver 
throne from which Xerxes witnessed 
the battle of Salamis. And if it 
were the year of the great Panathe- 
naic procession it would be a wov- 
derful sight to see the horsemen 
and charioteers, and the dancing 
daughters of Athens, in all the grace 
of their flowing garments and with 
golden grasshoppers in their hair, 
winding up the bill, bearing the 
crocus-coloured peplos to place upon 
the statue of Athena Polias. 

It is for the sake of such dreams 
as this, which may be augmented at 
pleasure by the aid of the works of 
Aristophanes and Pausanias, W ords- 
worth and Leake, Penrose and Dyer, 
that the traveller is tempted to 


spend so much of his time on the . 


Acropolis. The view from the sum- 
mit, the perfection of even the ruined 
temples, the attempt to imagine the 
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polis, near the crossing of the two 
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past condition of it—all form irre- 
sistible attractions. 

After the ruins of the Acropolis 
the Theseum is the most interesting 
remain in Athens; and is, perhaps, 
the most perfect example of an early 
Greek temple which exists. 1t is 
30 years older than the Parthenon, 
and, like it, is of the purest Doric 
architecture. The roof is supported 
by thirty-six columns, and the en- 
tire building is 122 feet long by 
52 broad. The columns are nearly 
all perfect, all remain in their places, 
and the temple might be regarded 
as the work of a much later age, 
were it not for the tinge of brown, 
which reminds us that it has stood 
for centuries. The sculptures upon 
it portray the exploits of Theseus 
and the labours of Hercules. Like 
all Greek temples, it was once 
painted; traces of red, blue, and 
green drapery have been found, also 
of a painted foliage and gilt stars. 
The temple, like the Parthenon, was 
converted into a Christian church 
in 667, and was dedicated to St. 
George of Cappadocia. It was after- 
wards used as an hospital, now as a 
museum. It is fortunate that gun- 
powder has never been stored in it, 
and that no Turkish or Venetian 
shell found its way through the 
roof. The remaining monuments of 
Aucient Athens are of comparatively 
little interest. The Temple of the 
Winds, otherwise called the Horo- 
logium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 
was erected B.c. 100, long after the 
best period of Greek art. The 
figures of the winds sculptured 
upon its upper portion will bear no 
comparison with the beautiful reliefs 
of the Parthenon. The Arch of 
Hadrian is beneath criticism. 

Ancient Athens was chiefly situ- 
ated on the west and south-west 
sides of the Acropolis; the modern 
city extends to the north and north- 
east. The busiest portion of the 
town is to the north of the Acro- 
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principal streets and the Tower of 
the Winds. Here we find the 
modern Agora, and near it remains 
of the old Agora, in the form of 
some massive masonry. The Agora 
is a collection of sheds as close as 
the rows of gingerbread booths in 
a fair; the commodities appear to 
consist principally of fruits and of 
various kinds of meat—joints of 
mutton, lean yellow fowls, kids, 
pigeons, and woodcocks. Then there 
are stalls full of oranges from Poros, 
pears from Trieste, dates, dried figs, 
and green vegetables. This market 
is a curious contrast to the Halles 
of a French town of same size; 
the floor is uneven, and of unpaved 
earth, and an attempt is made to 
keep out rain and sun by thin 
boards, which slope from a central 
beam. Near the market, in a very 
narrow lane, is the cloth-market, 
full of goatskin cloaks and rough 
cloth woven by the natives, and red 
Albanian shoes. In the vicinity 


the chief life and activity of the 
city is to be seen. Here are people 
dressed in at least ten different 


kinds of costume. Peasants from 
the neighbouring villages bring their 
flesh and fowl to market, and return 
with household necessaries ; others 
bring fruit and fish from the Pirwus, 
wild fowl from the marshes, firewood 
from Hymettus. We saw one old 
man, in semi-Albanian costume, who 
was driving about a dozen lean tur- 
keys with a long cane; several hours 
later we met him again, apparently 
with an undiminished flock. He was 
still patiently driving it about, and 
doing his best to kill two birds with 
one stone; for, while he was quite 
willing to stop if the turkeys found 
anything to eat by the way, he was 
still more willing to stop if he found 
any one to eat them. Round about 
the Agora there are restaurants, or 
Eevodoxia,and cafés, where the inhabi- 
tants sip masticha, smoke cigarettes, 
and read the "EQnuegis or “Eomtgoc. 
Near the Agora there is a prison, 
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which, when we saw it, was full of 
brigands. They were walking about 
an inner court in twos and threes, 
in their usual goat-skin cloaks ; and, 
although they wore heavy iron chains 
extending from the waist to the 
ankles, they appeared fairly com- 
fortable, and were chatting and 
smoking as if nothing particular had 
happened. 

A good deal of misapprehension 
exists in this country in regard to 
Greek brigands, The country is 
far safer now than it used to be, 
and, if the Turkish Government 
would co-operate with the Govern- 
ment of King George, brigandage 
could be altogether suppressed. At 
present, if a robbery is committed 
and the brigands are pursued, they 
have only to cross the frontier to 
be in comparative security. The 
Greeks are always on the look- 
out for brigands, and are doing 
their best to suppress them; two 
members of the brotherhood were 
recently captured at Nauplia, 
whither they had gone in order to 
escape by sea. Since the murders 
on the Marathon road, no Jess than 
300 brigands have been captured, 
and seventeen were said to be 
awaiting execution at the com- 
mencement of this year. It was, 
moreover, proposed that the bodies 
should be hung in chains, as a 
warning to others, in various con- 
spicuous parts of the country. 
Whether this will be done is per- 
haps doubtful. It is still deemed 
necessary to have an escort of 
soldiers for the long drive to Mara- 
thon, but for shorter distances it 
is unnecessary. For instance, the 
road to Eleusis is quite secure; 
and on one occasion we rode out 
into the country alone, for several 
miles, in the direction of Sunium, 
returning by the coast near Muny- 
chia and Phalerum, and so back to 
Athens by the Pireusroad. Although 
we met several men armed with fow!- 
ing-pieces, and very similar to the 
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imprisoned brigands in general 
appearance, not one of them seemed 
inclined to give up his occupation 
of woodcock-shooting even for the 
five minutes which, with a loaded 
gun levelled at our head, might 
have sufficed to relieve us of watch 
and purse. It is probable that 
almost any journey might be under- 
taken with safety if it were kept 
secret. When it is known that a 
traveller, supposed to be worth 


robbing, is to make a certain ex- . 


pedition on a certain day, the 
chances are greatly increased that 
the brigands will swoop down from 
the mountains, put to rout the 
escort, which consists of some five 
or six soldiers, and rob the travel- 
ler. It should be stated that the 
Government authorities are always 
most willing to supply an escort to 
visitors, and to offer them every 
facility in the prosecution of their 
travels. 

In ancient times, we remember 
that the small Greek states were 
perpetually fighting against each 
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other, and the same thing now pre- 
vails in a somewhat different form. 
In this little kingdom there are no 
less than four political parties, and 
changes of government are of very 
frequent occurrence. If there could 
be a fusion of parties—if the four 
parties could coalesce into two, the 
welfare of Greece would be largely 
promoted. “ Unity makes strength” 
is a wise maxim. The four state 
parties are apt to fight out their 
grievances among themselves, and 
to leave the State to take care of 
itself. The man who can form a 
stable coalition ministry will do a 
great service to the State.* 
Whatever the faults of govern- 
ment may have been, it is unde- 
niable that great progress has been 
made since the War of Indepen- 
dence. In no respect is this more 
apparent, perhaps, than in the 
matter of education. We have 
been assured that the system of 
State education in Greece is more 
complete and comprehensive than 
that of any other country. In 








* Apropos of the Government of Greece, we recently met with the following remarks 
in the letter of a Greek who is well acquainted with the state of his country :—‘‘It must 
not be forgotten that political education is the last growth of civilization, and that we cannot 
reasonably expect Greek society (emerging, as it does, from the barbarism of Turkish oppres- 
sion, and isolated from the rest of Europe by the sea that surrounds it on three sides, and 
by Turkey on the north) to all at once assume the virtues of political life, which we fail to 
discover in other countries that have not had to fight against the same disadvantages. 

** Greece is now getting its political education. What is the best system for such an educa- 
tion? Protection (as we may call absolutism) or Liberalism? I trust that with the liberties 
we possess we shall eventually arrive as a nation at the goal which our well-wishers have in 
view ; but meanwhile we stumble over many difficulties in gaining our political experience ; 
and we deplore our failings, and strangers laugh at them. At any rate, are we not likely 
to arrive at the goal earlier and safer than if we were under an absolute government ? 

** Moreover, could the present state of government have well been otherwise? The Greek 
nation attained its independence by itself, by its own desperate efforts. Once that in- 
dependence attained was it possible, was it practicable, to deprive the people of their share in 
the immediate government of the country? They were not fit to exercise such duties and 
rights, it is true. But they will learn. A generation or two must first pass. What has 
been done is a safe guarantee of what will be achieved hereafter. 

** Fancy, fifty years hence, Greece with rail and carriage roads to every corner of its beautiful 
and famed lands ; with cultivated fields throughout, and well-built towns close to one 
another, and good hotels everywhere, and two or three lines joining the country with the 
rest of Europe, east and west (in a northerly direction, of course), and travellers thronging 
to it from every land, and the native population on a level with the rest of civilized 
Europe not only in intellectual culture, but also in material well-being. Fancy all that, 
and then you will understand the impatience of Greeks to hasten the work and shorten 
the period of those fifty years tocome. All this will come.” 
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Athens there is a flourishing uni- 
versity, in which 1,200 students 
are provided with a high class 
education, and there is a great 
central school for girls, which, with 
its branches in the neighbourhood 
of Athens, provides education for 
no less than 1,500 pupils. 

We all know how eagerly the 
schools of Athens were resorted to 
by students from all parts of the 
world during the time of her great 
philosophers ; and when Greece be- 
came a Roman province, the con- 
querors respected the ancient fame 
of the city, and in matters of learn- 
ing became the disciples of their 
captives. Thus the force of arms 
gave way to the force of intellect 
and of spirit. Not only did the 
flower of Roman intellect, Horace, 
and Cicero, and many whose names 
are familiar to us, study at Athens, 
but people from every part of the 
world met in the city for one com- 
mon object—viz., to study the 
learning that he loved best. He 
had plenty of choice; there were 
four schools of philosophy, as in the 
better days of Athenian learning. 
The student, says Gibbon, “ accord- 
ing to the temper of his mind, might 
doubt with the Sceptics, or decide 
with the Stoics—sublimely contem- 
plate with Plato, or severely argue 
with Aristotle.” Round about 
Athens were the groves in which 
both mind and body could find re- 
freshment and gain energy: the 
Garden of the Epicureans, the Por- 
tico of the Stoics, the Academy of 
Plato, and the Lycw#um of Aristotle. 
A city thus somewhat remote from 
the busy world of commerce was 
well suited to be the great academy 
of the world. 

But all this came to an end in the 
sixth century, when Justinian closed 
the schools of Athens. Paganism 
was about to die, and Christianity to 
blot out the remembrance of the 
old philosophers and of the old 
gods. The pagan temples became 
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Christian churches; the Parthenon, 
dedicated to the virgin goddess 
Athena, was now dedicated to the 
Virgin Mother; the Theseum be- 
came the church of St. George-of- 
Cappadocia. Thus the schools of 
learning which had endured fora 
thousand years ceased to exist, and 
we hear of them no more. 

But schools of Attic learning 
sprang up in every land. The 
philosophy of Aristotle was the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages; 
Homer was read in all countries; 
once again intellect set force at de- 
fiance. But Athens had lost its 
renown as a focus of culture, and 
we have no record of any attempt 
to re-establish schools of learning 
until the year 1837, when the pre- 
sent University was founded. That 
it is a worthy attempt to restore the 
credit of Athens as a centre of 
learning no one can deny, when it 
is remembered that many of the 
students after completing their uni. 
versity career travel into Asia 
Minor, and Turkey, and Egypt, and 
disseminate the learning which they 
had acquired at home. In fact, the 
University of Athens has become 
the University of the East. The 
city is the centre of Oriental cul- 
ture. While Greece was in bondage 
other centres of learning flourished 
and extended culture. Athens can- 
not again become the intellectual 
focus of the world: humanity and 
letters have moved westward ; the 
march of civilization is from the 
East tothe West ; but let us never 
fail to remember that the sun of 
all learning rose in the East. 

The University of Athens is like 
all continental universities ; no one 
lives in college; it is a place where 
lectures are given, examinations held, 
degrees conferred. The building 
consists of a finely decorated hall, 
in which speeches are delivered and 
the meetings of the Academical 
body are held; a well-arranged li- 
brary of 200,000 volumes ; a cabinet 
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of coins, and a number of lecture- 
rooms for different professors. The 
course of studies is divided into 
four faculties—theology, law, medi- 
cine, and philosophy. The lectures 
commence at 8 a.M., and in the 
different departments are given 
throughout the day till 6 p.m. 
Theology and law are, apparently, 
less studied than medicine and 
philosophy. There are six profes- 
sors of theology and one sub-pro- 
fessor ; nine professors of law and 
five sub-professors ; sixteen profes- 
sors of medicine and eight sub-pro- 
fessors; and twenty professors of 
philosophy with four sub-professors. 

The faculty of philosophy is a 
very comprehensive one; under the 
term is included almost everything 
except that which we usually call 
philosophy, viz., logic and meta- 

hysics. There are lectures on 

omer, Sophocles, Thucydides, and 
Pindar; on ancient Greek literature, 
and on the history of philosophy; 
on Cicero, Horace, Tibullus, and 
Juvenal; on Roman literature; on 
the history of the Middle Ages ; on 
analytical geometry, natural philoso- 
phy, kinematics, chemistry, archex- 
ology, anthropology, ethnology, zoo- 
logy, vegetable physiology, and 
geology. This is a very large sec- 
tion, and no wonder the number 
of professors should be more than 
one-third of the whole body. 

The professors are a cultivated 
body of men, many of whom have 
travelled in Western Europe, while 
some have studied in France, others 
in Germany; they are all well ac- 
quainted with the literature of their 
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special subject, whether French, 
German, or English; but French 
seems to be the favourite language, 
and a foreign work is usually made 
known to them through a French 
translation. The wants of the 
University have caused the appear- 
ance of an original Greek literature. 
The students require text-books, and 
the professors must supply them 
with books in their own language. 
This original literature will, no 
doubt, largely increase.* 

There are several fine private col- 
lections of antiquities in Athens. 
One of them will be remembered 
by all who have visited the city. 
In it we saw several bowls of co- 
loured glass of great antiquity, rare 
specimens of coloured glass bottles, 
an armlet of gilt bronze, several 
strigils of bronze, and a great quan- 
tity of vases and terra-cotta figures. 
The same collector has a cabinet of 
well-selected Greek coins. Antiqui- 
ties are constantly turning up. 
Lately a number of very ancient 
terra-cotta figures have been found 
at Tanagra, some of which have 
been sold at from £30 to £50 a 
piece. 

Dr. Schlieman’s collection of Tro- 
jan antiquities, about which there 
has been so much controversy of 
late, is now housed in Athens. 
Although it is perhaps questionable 
whether the enthusiastic doctor is 
right in imagining that he has found 
the treasure of King Priamos, there 
can, we think, be no doubt that the 
gold and silver vessels belong to a 
period of remote antiquity. 

But we must take a last look at 





* In 1837 the University possessed 52 students ; in 1845 the number had risen to 195 ; in 
1855, to 590 ; in 1866, to 1,182. Between 1837 and 1866 the number of students who had 
passed through the University amounted to 4,631 ; of these 2,969 were born in the king- 
dom, while 1,662 had come from other countries, chiefly from Turkey. 

In 1830 there were 110 schools in Greece ; in 1855, 497 ; in 1860, 752 ; in 1866, 1,307, 


including the Ionian Islands. 


In all, in public and private schools and gymnasia, including the University, there were in 
1866 no less than 75,873 persons under instruction, or (taking the population as 1,500,000) 


at the rate of 1 in 20. 
1866.) 


(From the Report of M. Drosos, Minister of Public Instruction, 
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the many familiar objects around 
us; so utterly new a week ago, now, 
from constant companionship, ap- 
parently so old. The boat for Mar- 
seilles leaves the pier very early in 
the morning, and there will not be 
another for a fortnight. So on the 
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morrow we find ourselves steaming 
down the A°gean Sea, ever and anon 
catching a glimpse of Lycabettus 
and the Hill of Musseus, and be- 
tween them the scene of the greatest 
literary and artistic triumphs the 
world has ever seen. 


G. F. Ropwett. 


THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. 


Tue language of the lips is false or true, 
The language of the eyes is true or false, 
The language of spontaneous deeds alone 
Is written so that any man may read 

The speechless eloquence of meaning there. 


Lo! I have tasted kindness day by day, 

The chivalry of woman's sacrifice, 

The beauty and the torture of her tears. 

I bless the erring angel, who has gone, 
Wishing me bridal joys with writhing tongue. 


Love on his knees has stretch’d to me bis keys, 
Love's bread has fed me and has left me strong. 
Hence have I love to give, but none to waste. 
Lord of my heart am I, but in my breast, 

Sweet maid, Love’s luscious fruit is ripe for thee. 


If taint of other lover in thy soul 

Has corner, then am I not flame but ice, 
Then, then not I, but nature’s self in me, 
Heeding thee not, is arm'd against thy smile, 
I know Love's language, and defy his wiles. 


Roxzert Barson. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 18. 


COLONEL, THE RT. HON. THOMAS EDWARD TAYLOR, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Tae gallant gentleman who occupies a place in our Gallery for the present 
month traces his descent to the Taylors of Ringmore, in Sussex, where 
they occupied an honourable position from an early period. One of its 
enterprising members, Thomas Taylor, the friend and college companion 
of Sir William Petty, came to this country in 1653, Sir William being 
then physician-general to the army in Ireland. In December, 1664, Petty 
and Taylor commenced the survey of the Irish forfeited estates, and 
by March, 1666, they had completed two millions and eight thousand 
acres—a surprising feat in those days. This, afterwards known as the 
celebrated Down Survey, was really one of the most remarkable works of 
the age in which it was produced, and will honourably transmit to posterity 
the names of its authors. One of these, however, has popularly obtained 
the entire credit of its execution,as he happens to have had charge of the 
publication of the maps, and on them appeared only Sir William Petty’s 
name, notwithstanding the fact of Mr. Taylor having had an equal share 
with Sir William in the carrying out of the enterprise. 

Previous to entering upon the Down Survey, it appears that Mr. Taylor 
disposed of his share of the English family property, and purchased in 
1660 an estate in Ireland, of which the town of Kells formed a portion. 
After the completion of the Survey he considerably increased his Irish 
Saeeys In 1670 he was appointed deputy receiver-general of the 

ingdom, and afterwards vice-treasurer and treasurer-at-war. His son, 
Thomas Taylor, was created a baronet of Ireland in 1704; the 3rd baronet, 
Sir Thomas Taylor, was elevated to the Irish peerage in 1760 as Baron 
Headfort, and afterwards as Viscount Headfort and Earl of Bective. He 
was one of the original knights of the illustrious Order of St. Patrick, 
his figure appearing prominently in the celebrated picture representing 
the installation banquet of the Order; and it is worthy of note, that from 
that period till the death of the late Marquis of Headfort the roll of the 
Knights of St. Patrick has not been without the name of Taylor. The 
second Earl of Bective was created Marquis of Headfort in 1800. 

Colonel Taylor, the subject of our memoir, is the eldest son of the 
Honourable and Rev. Edward Taylor, of Ardgillan Castle, in the county of 
Dublin, and grandson of the first Earl of Bective. He was born in 1811, 
and at the comparatively early age of twelve he went to Eton. In 1829 he 
joined the 6th Dragoon Guards, from which he sold out in 1846 with the 
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rank of captain. In 1847 he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the Royal 
Meath Militia, from which he retired in 1872 with the rank of colonel. 

In 1841 Colonel Taylor was elected M.P. for the county of Dublin, the 
representation of which he has retained to the present time. Hamilton 
and Taylor—first Mr. James Hans, and latterly his son Mr. Ion Trant 
Hamilton—continued to represent the metropolitan county whatever might 
be the character of the opposition which they encountered, When Sir 
Charles Domville contested the representation in 1857, he was a young 
man of much promise, just after coming into possession of a fine estate, 
and was able to enlist the sympathies of a large body of the electors ; 
notwithstanding which, Hamilton and Taylor were returned by large 
majorities. In 1865 another effort was made by Captain the Honourable 
Charles White—who has so recently retired from the representation of 
Tipperary—to wrest one of the seats for the county from the gentlemen 
who appeared,to have obtained a monopoly thereof. Captain White was 
then really popular with a considerable section of the electors, as his 
political views had not been developed to the extent requisite to suit the 
advanced opinions of the constituency whom he last wooed and won. The 
social and personal influence of his family connections was also then 
brought into requisition in every available way to secure his return. But 
all to no purpose. Hamilton and Taylor carried the day by as large a 
majority as they had in 1857 over Sir Charles Domville. In 1868 the 
present Lord Mayor, Alderman Peter Paul McSwiney, was adventurous 
enough to test the influence of Ultramontanism on the constituency ; and 
the disclosures elicited by the controversy recently carried into our law 
courts between Messrs. O’Reilly Dease and Philip Callan, M.P., indicate , 
the character of the agencies then invoked to obtain a change in the repre- 
sentation of the metropolitan county. But the defeat of the would-be 
Ultramontrane representative was still more signal than that of either of 
the previous adventurers, 

Further opposition to Colonel Taylor or his colleague, Mr. Hamilton, 
seeming to be futile, they had a walk over at the general election last 
ecg The acceptance of the office which he now holds having vacated 
iis seat, the Home Rule craze was brought into requisition in the hope 
of preventing the Colonel’s re-election. Flushed with success by the 
unsuspected triumph of so many of the nominees of the League, several of 
whom must have been perfectly astounded by being enabled to append 
M.P. to their names, a gentleman of some social position and favourable 
family antecedents was put forward asa Home Rule candidate for the 
county, whose accommodating disposition was evinced by his readiness 
to adopt any programme placed before him which promised to be auxiliary 
to the object in view. Though a landlord himself, Mr. Parnell, for the 
sake of a seat in Parliament, gave his adhesion to tenant-right views, which 
are highly communistiec and strike at the basis of the rights of property; 
but some recent disclosures, connected with the management of his own 
estate in Armagh, show how, in practice, Mr. Parnell sets such professions 
at defiance. In the previous election contests for the representation of 
the county of Dublin, various kinds of influences were brought into 
action with all the energy that was practicabie; and the Home Rule 
League, taking advantage of the knowledge acquired by past experience, 
resorted to every possible means by which it was supposed that an unwary 
elector might be entrapped “ to vote for his country.” The constituency 
was within the immediate influence of the League, by their proximity to 
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the head-quarters of that body. The Home Rulers had a man of mark 
for their opponent, whose defeat would confer corresponding éclat on the 
agitation. On the other hand, the friends of law and order saw that 
the success of the sedition-mongers in the metropolitan county would be 
tuch a calamity as they should not permit to take place ; and once more 
they secured the return of their favourite. 

The continuous re-election of Messrs.. Hamilton and Taylor for the 
county of Dublin strongly exhibits the effect of high personal character 
in obtaining the suffrages of an intelligent constituency. It is well known 
that a considerable number of the steady supporters of these gentlemen 
do not fully sympathize with their political opinions. The constituency 
of the county is by no means ‘so thoroughly Conservative as would appear 
from the triumphant return, on every occasion, of the present members. 
Many electors who do not sympathize with the views of their members 
avow that they could not bring themselves to vote against gentlemen 
whom they know to be so honourable in every relation of life—in business, 
as employers of labour, and as landlords. This is a circumstance worth 
recording at a time when mountebankism and specious professions, adopted 
for the occasion, gull so large a section of the Irish people. The constitu- 
ency of the county of Dublin are, however, too intelligent to be turned 
to account by adventurers. 

Though occupying no prominent position as a politician, the valuable 
services rendered by Colonel Taylor to the Conservative party have been 
recognized and acknowledged on several occasions. His courteous yet 
dignified deportment, and his inflexible integrity, obtained for him much 
consideration from the leaders of the party almost from the time he first 
entered the House of Commons. Every one with whom he was brought 
into contact soon came to feel that on whatever he said implicit reliance 
might be placed. As a result, he gave satisfaction in any position he 
occupied. 

The gallant Colonel acted as one of the “whips” of the Conservative 
party for several years. When his friends came into power, he has suc- 
cessively filled the office of a Lord of the Treasury, of Patronage Secretary 
of the Treasury, and of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; to which 
latter office he was re-appointed on the advent to office of the Conserva- 
tive Government in February of last year. 

During the period of sensational legislation of the late administration, 
the services of Colonel Taylor to his party were even more important 
than when he was in office. He was always a reliable means of com- 
munication when important negotiations were to be connected with 
public business. During the progress of the Irish Land Bill through 
Parliament, in the memorable session of 1870, he was the moving spirit 
of the Irish Land Owners’ Committee, whose labours were devoted, not 
to the defeat of that measure, but to the modification of some of its 
more obnoxious provisions, which, if passed as originally introduced, would 
have been subversive of the most elementary notions of the rights of pro- 
perty. And it is worthy of mention, that of the noblemen and gentlemen 
comprising that committee there was, perhaps, not one having less direct 
personal interest in the matter than the gallant Colonel himself. His 
tenantry, as the rule, are comfortable independent people, quite as com- 
petent as their landlord to protect themselves, The permanent improve- 
ments being, moreover, chiefly effected by himself, and the lands over the 
entire estate being let much under their current letting value, the tenantry 
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on his property had not even a plausible pretext for joining in the clamour 
of the day against their landlords. Yet this did not in the least abate 
his zealous co-operation with his brother proprietors and the leading 
members of the Conservative party, to obtain such modifications of the 
ye Land Bill as could then be extorted from the dominant party in 
office. 

Services such as those rendered by Colonel Taylor were not likely to 
pass without marked recognition, more especially when the composition 
of the party with whom he acted is taken into account. On the downfall 
of the Disraeli administration in 1868, steps were taken to carry this 
idea into effect; but it was not till July, 1870, that the object was accom- 
plished. On the 23rd of July in that year a presentation of a magnifi- 
cent piece of plate to the Colonel took place in the large room of the 
Carlton Club, in the presence of a most distinguished company. The 
spokesman of the occasion for the donors was Mr. Joseph W. Henley, 
the veteran M.P. for Oxfordshire, than whom no better selection could 
have been made. He had then sat on the same benches in the House 
of Commons with the gallant Colonel for nearly thirty years, and had, more- 
over, been his colleague when the Conservative party were in office. Be- 
sides, his own blunt sincerity placed him above the position of being 
suspected of using words of course by way of mere empty compliment 
—a practice so common now-a-days. Mr. Henley is not the sort of 
man to join in a sham proceeding involving compliance with a mere 
empty form: hence the propriety of his being selected to take the lead 
in a cordial demonstration of esteem and regard, on the part of a body 
of the most high-minded gentlemen in the United Kingdom, to one of 
their own members. 

Mr. Henley, addressing Colonel Taylor on that occasion, said,—“I 
have been requested, not only on behalf of those who are here present, 
but also of some 600 other gentlemen, to ask you to do them the great 
kindness to accept, at our hands, this small testimonial of our opinion of 
your deserts. It has fallen to my lot to be, like yourself, in about the 
thirtieth year of service in the parliamentary warfare. Through that 
time it has also been my lot to stand with you in many a battle, shoulder 
to shoulder; and it has been my good fortune to witness the manner in 
which you have endeavoured to marshal the forces with which we are 
associated, and to observe the kindly and successful manner in which you 
have discharged: the duties of your office. Those who know what par- 
liamentary life is will appreciate the difficulty of your position; they 
can appreciate the difficulty which you must have often had in bringing 
people together in such numbers; and we know the kindness, the con- 
sideration, and the ability with which your great services have been 
rendered. Ina matter of this kind, the testimonial must not be reckoned 
merely by its pecuniary value,—we ask you to accept it as a memorjal 
of the political struggles through which we have passed, and as a pledge 
of the respect and affection which we entertain towards you.”’ 

In the course of his reply, Colonel Taylor, said,—* I am very sensible 
of the great honour I am now receiving at your hands, and I feel deeply 
the kindness which has dictated the presentation of this magnificent 
testimonial. My sense of gratitude is enhanced by the circumstance that 
a man in the high position of Mr. Henley has consented to take the chair 
on this occasion. He has alluded to the fact that we have both been about 
thirty years in Parliament; I believe that we both belong to that smail 
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number of men who during this period have uninterruptedly sat for the 
same constituency. I have represented my native county for upwards of 
twenty-nine years, and for more than half that time it has been my 
privilege to act as ‘whip’ first with Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, and afterwards 
with my friend Sir William Jolliffe, now Lord Hylton. I am conscious 
of the responsibility which the office involves, but that I have not been 
wholly unsuccessful the attendance on this occasion shows. In 1868, for 
the first and only time in my life, I became seriously ill, and wheu I got 
about again I felt I was not up to my old work. It then became matter 
of consideration whether I should not best promote my own health and 
the interests of the party if I made way for some younger man. At that 
time Mr. Disraeli was pleased to offer me a high and honourable place 
involving not nearly the same amount of work, and Mr. Noel became my 
successor. In conclusion, I return my heartfelt thanks to the personal 
and political friends who have presented me with this magnificent testi- 
monial, and I tender my especial thanks to those who have done me the 
honour to attend here to-day.” 

Mr. Disraeli, with that cordiality so characteristic of him when he 
has to take part in any gracious action, observed,—“ As my relations with 
Colonel Taylor were, perhaps, of a more intimate character than those 
which were maintained with him by any gentieman in this room, I hope 
it will not be considered intrusive if I say a few words on this occasion. 
I am glad to have the opportunity of expressing my gratification at a 
time when such an appreciative tribute in connection with such important 
services is being rendered to Colonel Taylor. The office which he held 
for so long a time is one which requires energy, combined with great 
judgment, perfect command of temper, and great firmness. It is the 
possession of these united characteristics which has enabled him under 
very disadvantageous circumstances, acting with a minority in the House 
of Commons even when we were in office, to bring about results many of 
which were satisfactory and to all of which we can look back without 
shame. It is some consolation to us that, when Colonel Taylor found it 
to be necessary to relinquish the post he so long filled, we were not 
deprived of his advice and assistance; we still profit by the experience 
he gained in the position which he filled with so great credit to himself 
and so much advantage to us. Iam very glad that the party have taken 
the opportunity of expressing their sense of the value of Colonel Taylor’s 
services; and, further, all must rejoice that, as the medium of com- 
munication, a chairman shou!d have been fixed on so entitled to universal 
respect and regard; and it must be extremely gratifying to my right 
honourable and gallant friend that Mr. Henley bas acted on this occasion 
as the mouth-piece for conveying to him the estimation in which he is 
held by the Conservative party.” 

Of the testimonial itself it may be of some public interest to append a 
description. It consists of a very handsome plateau, a seven-branch 
candelabrum, and two dessert-stands, all of richly chased silver. The 
whole design is about forty-two inches in height. The plateaus, which are 
oval in form, contain in the centre ornamental panels, and at the side 
medallion portraits of the late Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. In the 
recesses are four groups of genii supporting tablets, with monagrams, the 
crest being at each end. The candelabrum itself, rising from a quadran- 
gular base, contains seven figures, and has two panels; the one with a 
bas-relief of the Houses of Parliament, and the other with the inscription. 
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The group around the column which supports the seven branches for lights 
represent Justice, Wisdom, and Legislation, the four angles being each 
occupied by a figure in repose, with a shield containing the family arms 
of the Colonel in chased relief. The two dessert-stands carry each two 
allegorical figures ; the one of Manufacture, the other of Agriculture. The 
whole is ehriched with ornamental chasings of the Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle. The inscription states that the testimonial was “ presented to 
the Right Honourable Thomas Edward Taylor, M.P., by his political friends, 
= — of his long and faithful services to the Conservative party, 
870.” 


THE ISLAND MAID. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


O TELL me, is it true? And will thy barque 
Spread her white wings and leave our lovely isle ? 
This eve I saw the sailors fold their tent ; 

I heard them sing for joy of their return; 

To my sad heart their songs, their smiles were sad. 


Why wilt thou leave our isle, young stranger, why ? 
Are our rich skies less beautiful than thine ? 

Is thine a land where sorrow seldom comes ? 

And will they lay their brother, when he dies, 
Beneath the plane-tree’s silent shade to rest? 


Dost thou forget the morn when the fresh gale 

Bore thee, a stranger, to our island shore ? 

Thou call'dst me from the lonely woods: I came ; 
For, though ne'er heard before, thy voice had power 
To thrall my being as though a spirit spoke. 


Fresh were my cheeks, but rain will dim the rose, 
And tears will wither all earth’s fairest flowers. 

O rest, young stranger. Tell me tales of home, 
And of thy mother; sing those songs thon lovest, 
And teach me how to kneel before thy God. 














-The Island Maid. 


Thou shalt be all to me, and I thine own. 
Has aught in me e’er grieved thee? Love, abide. 
Thy griefs I'll ever soothe, be ever fain 

And good, and I will call thee by the name 
Thy sisters give thee in their fireside prayers. 





Or I will be thy slave, still leal and true, 
One smile from thee my coveted reward. 
Rest thee, young stranger, prove my constancy ! 

Why doI plead? Like summer birds that change 
From clime to clime, thy love; mine, is my life. 




























Yes, thou wilt leave me. Doubtless, ’mong the hills 
That shadow thy fair home, there is a maid 

Who lives upon the hope of thy return. 

Yet might a slave not follow with her lord? 

I'll be submissive ; haply I will love her, 


Since all thy joy is centred in her love. 





I would die soon, I know, far from the dear 
Old faces thronging in my childhood’s home, 
Whose joy and pride I was; far from the flowers— 
The palms. Drear loneliness would sap my life. 
But let me go; near thee I pray to die. 


O hear me! By the lone banana tree, 

"Neath whose soft shade our hapless love began, 
Repulse me not! What! hast thou then no fear 
To go without thy wildly-loving maid ? 

Think! Her young soul may wander in the night, 
And seek to follow thee ! 


"Tis sunrise. On the sea’s empurpled rim 

A white sail gleams. They sought her in her home 
In vain. The dusk maid through the forest paths, 
Or on the shores at eve, was seen no more. 

She went not with the stranger. 








W. Srarxey. 


Gertrude de Chanzane. 


GERTRUDE DE CHANZANE. 


By Mapame vDE PRESSENSE. 


TRANSLATED BY F. CorRKRAN. 


Gertrude’s Journal, June, 1870. 


Hene I am two days in Paris, having 
left our beautiful country for this 
dusty, burning city. I was met on 
my arrival by my aunt and my 
cousin Virginie, accompanied by 
the German governess, who was in- 
troduced to me as Fraiilein Thus- 
nelda. Dizzy and stupified as I was 
after my eighteen hours’ journey I 
must have appeared cold to my aunt, 
who received me kindly, repeating 
over and over again that I was to 
consider her house as mine, and that 
she trusted I should find myself 
happy in it. How grief and a sense 
of loneliness make one unjust! I 
should have preferred that all this 
had been left to be understood. As 
for Virginie, she just stretched out a 
hand without looking at me, saying, 
in a voice that sounded very rude, 
“ How do you do, cousin?” 

The governess’s manners seemed 
unctuous and fawning, she kept re- 
peating to me that I was sure to be 
happy in this blessed home. 

When I found myself in my own 
room—a room in which there is 
nothing to remind me of the past— 
I felt such a deadly sadness, felt so 
appallingly alone, that I gave way 
to an uncontrollable fit of erying. 
After my grandmother’s death I 
was alone at Chanzane, but in that 
solitude, which I loved, there was 
nothing that was indifferent or a 
stranger to me. All the rooms of 
the chateau were peopled with 
memories of my childhood, each 
familiar sound seemed an echo of 


the past, inanimate things them. 
selves had a language that I undr- 
stood, a language that was familiar 
and dear to my ear. Here every- 
thing hurts and saddens me, and 
jars upon me. Is it that I am one 
of those plants that die if torn from 
their native soil ? 

My aunt is between forty-cight 
and fifty, of middle height, rather 
stout, and with a high complexion. 
She talks a great deal, and in a tone 
I never heard but with her, as of 
one thoroughly penetrated with the 
importance and truth of all she 
says. I believe, from what I have 
seen and heard up to the present, 
that she has good reasons to be on 
excellent terms with herself. It 
appears she is a woman of rare 
order, judgment, and tact. She 
governs her house well, and her 
prodigious activity is the amaze- 
ment of every one. She is an irre- 
proachable mother and has given a 
model education to her daughter. 
She is evidently a good Christian, 
for I have already heard her quote 
more than once the precepts of the 
Gospel, which she says she takes for 
her rule of conduct. 

Were my journal less discreet, it 
would, perhaps, ask me from what 
source I have my in‘ormation, but 
since it asks me nothing I am not 
bound to answer. 

My cousin Virginie is between 
sixteen and seventeen. She is 
neither dark nor fair, her eyes are 
dull, her figure clumsy, her gestures 
awkward. There is no look of youth 
about her and I have not yet heard 
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from her one genuine laugh. When 
she does utter one of her rare words, 
it is with a barsh voice and with a 
sort of jerk. Her whole person .s 
like an ill-constructed machine, as 
if the inner spring, that should set 
the whole thing in motion, had been 
the work of some unskilful work- 
man. 

As toeFraiilein Thusnelda there is 
something at once faded and heavy 
about her. She is blonde, rather 
fat, no marked outlines of face, no 
shadows in it, no defined expression, 
her clear blue eyes have neither 
lashes nor look, and her smiles are 
meaningless. She must be a crea- 
ture unfinished both morally and 
physically. ; 

With Mademoiselle Justine, the 
housemaid, who is_ perpetually 
offering me her services which I 
don’t need, these so far comprise 
my whole gallery of portraits. 

My room is small and crowded 
with furniture. It is very pretty, 
everything blue; there is an alabas- 
ter clock and vases to match. But 
what is it makes me feel in it as if 
it were a prison ? 

The first evening when I opened 
my window, I saw nothing but 
high black walls, pierced with a 
multitude of windows all alike, 
some dark, a few still lit up; and 
over all a scrap of sky so narrow 
that I could count the stars. Where 
are my broad horizons, my bound- 
less sky, my perfumed nights ? 

I hear for ever, even when I shut 
my window, the loud murmur of 
the immense city, it fills me with a 
sort of terror. I can’t help listen- 
ing to the voice. I can’t interpret 
it, but its secret is painful, 1 know, 
I feel. Yesterday morning, when I 
went downstairs, Madame Merlin 
came to meet me. 

“Well, my dear niece,” sbe said, 
“how did you pass your first night 
under our roof?” 

“Thank you, aunt, I had but 
little sleep.” 


Gertrude de Chanzane. 
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Her face grew dark. 

“Surely you were not uncom- 
fortable? The beds are good. I 
make it a point that everything 
in my house shall be of the best 
quality.” 

“TIT could not have been more 
comfortable, my dear aunt, but the 
journey, the change agitated me.” 

“You will soon get accustomed 
to the change, my dear. No one 
that I knew of was ever unhappy 
in our house. Is it not true, liebe 
Fraiilein?” 

Thus questioned, Fraiilein Thus- 
nelda answered hurriedly, “Ah! it 
is the house of the good God.” 

“Let us sit down to table, my 
children, my time is precious. If 
I get through so much in my life, 
T owe it to method and regularity. 
There is Fraiilein Thusnelda for 
ever in a state of amazement at all 
Iam able to get through in a day. 
Is it not true?” 

“Ah! it is a mystery that quite 
bewilders me.” 

“ Nevertheless, my secret is a 
very simple one. My days are 
twenty-four hours long like every 
one else’s—but I never lose one 
second of them. I know before- 
hand how I am to employ every 
moment, and should any interrup- 
tion occur I put on additional 
energy to recover the time lost. 
It is rare for me to arrive at the 
end of my day without having 
achieved all I intended, overwhelmed 
with fatigue, it is true. There is no- 
thing extraordinary in my faculties, 
I know, but force of will is every- 
thing. This I possessed even as a 
child. My father used to say,— 
‘This little girl could govern a 
kingdom.’ Others have more bril- 
liant gifts; all I have is energy, 
persistency in whatever I under- 
take, but I am satisfied with my 

lot.” 

Immediately after breakfast Vir- 
ginie went to the piano, and sullenly 
practised her scales and exercises. 
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“ Well,” said she to me, as soon 
as her mother and Fraiilein Thus- 
nelda had left the room, “ what do 
you think?” 

“Of what?” I asked, going to- 
wards her, and quite astonished to 
hear her speaking to me. 

“Of all mamma’s virtues! Do 
you think it possible to possess 
more? You look shocked, cousin, 
but, perbaps, if you heard this 
litany every day of your life, you 
would be a little sick of it.” 

I did not know what to answer. 
How could a young girl speak in 
this way of her mother ? 

* T have always heard my grand- 
mother praise Aunt Merlin’s acti- 
vity and savoir-faire,’ I said at 
last. 

“Well,” continued Virginie, with- 
out listening to what I said, and in 
a tone of violence that contrasted 
with her habitual apathy, ‘‘ it would 
weary you, irritate you, and make 
you wicked. You cannot under- 
stand——”’ 

The door opened, and Virginie 
stopped short, resuming her sulky 
expression and automatic exercises. 
I was a little flurried by what this 
minute’s téfe-d-té/e with my cousin 
had revealed to me of that perfect 
education she had received. Was 
Virginie’s temper bad, or did her 
mother’s ways justify all this bitter- 
ness ? 

I was asked to take a walk that 
I might see Paris. It was then 
that the mal-du-pays seized me. 
The broad boulevards, the narrow 
streets, the obstructions, the daz- 
zling shop-windows, all was dis- 
agreeable, and, more than all the 
rest, the bewildering noise, which in 
the streets has nothing of the gran- 
deur that you may fancy in it, heard 
at a distance, when it mounts from 
all sides like the voice, wail, or 
murmur of the immense city. My 
thoughts wandered off to the great 
silent fields, where, walking and 
musing, you never meet a human 
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creature, save from time to time a 
shepherd-boy, or a woman bent 
under a load of faggots, nor hear 
other sound than the exquisite har- 
mony made by the murmur of the 
water, the whisper of the leaves 
and grasses, and the voices of their 
myriad invisible inmates. I saw 
again the herds of cows looking 
benevolently at me as I passed, and 
seeming to say, ‘‘ We know you, 
you who live near us.” And while 
letting my thoughts thus wander 
far away from what was before my 
eyes, and walking slowly between 
Virginie and Fraiilein Thusnelda, I 
felt my heart ready to break at its 
loneliness. 

I came back without having seen 
a single thing that really interested 
me, except in a narrow street a 
little ragged child, pretty as an 
angel, who had fallen into the gutter 
close tome. He was quite a baby, 
and all curled and hardly able to 
walk. I picked him up, aad, giving 
him back to his mother, who had 
come out of a house in search of 
him, I could not resist giving him 
a kiss. Virginie looked at me in 
perfect amazement. 

“Do you like children?” she 
asked. 

“ Greatly ; especially when they 
are as pretty as that boy is.” 

“Ab!” exclaimed Fraiilein Thus- 
nelda, “they are little angels of 
paradise; I adore them.” 

A little farther on, one of these 
angels, treading on her dress that 
trailed along majestically, received 
from their worshipper a good box 
on the ear and some angry words. 

Virginie looked at me from the 
corner of her eye. “She adores them, 
but ata distance,” she said. ‘“ For 
my part, | know nothing so insup- 
portable as those little brats, prett 
or ugly, clean ordirty. Bah! if all 
were frank, every one would confess 
the same.” 

We continued our walk in silence. 

On our return, my eunt gave us 
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an account of her day. She had 
had a committee; she bad visited 
the poor; she had written business 
letters ; wade up accounts; in a 
word, she bad not lost a minute; 
and might now rest and be thankful. 

After dinner I had to undergo 
an interrogation as to the education 
I had received. Alas! all the 
faults found in this poor educa- 
tion ; how afflicted my aunt was at 
so much ignorance! 

“What! no talents d’agrément, 
no music, nor painting, no living 
language, no science, rcthing of 
what constitutes the appanage of a 
well-bred young girl ?” 

I replied that we had but few 
resources in our neighbourhood, and 
that my grandmother would not 
hear of parting from me. 

“ But she might have placed over 
you a capable governess 2” 

“T had a professor from the 
neighbouring town; I read a great 
dea), and I did needlework.” 

“TI fancied you were going to 
tell me you worked at your distaff. 
Read !—why, that was never an 
education. My poor child what a 
sad life you have had, and how 
fortunate for you to have come 
into a social atmosphere where you 
will find all that you have hitherto 
wanted. But we must immediately 
set about this education, and at 
once frame the plan of it.” 

“T don’t ask better than to in- 
struct myself, aunt; but, perhaps, 
Iam not so absolutely ignorant as 
you seem to think.” 

My aunt does not know that my 
grandmother was a person of a 
highly cultivated mind, and that I 
had read a great deai with her. 
Her father, having had no other 
child, educated her as he would 
have educated ason. She has often 
told me that it was his custom to 
say to strangers, “This is my son, 
Isaure ;” and that she herself used 


to say, laughing, “I am not myself, 
So that, when 


I am my brother.” 
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my great-grandfather died, my 
grandmother, who was then eigh- 
teen, and extremely pretty, did not 
know how to handle a needle, but 
was able to talk with the best in- 
formed men on subjects that most 
interested them, and, having been 
left a widow very young, directed 
her sons’ studies. These advan- 
tages of her masculine education 
did not prevent her wishing me to 
be made familiar with all domestic 
occupations. 

My aunt asked me why it was 
my grandmother saw no one. 

“She had had great sorrow,” I 
replied. 

“T know that; but it does not 
explain why she condemned you to 
so absolute a retreat. What could 
you have done with your time?” 

This question of my aunt’s sud- 
denly threw me back into the past. 
Ol! how at once long and short 
they were, these delicious dreamy 
days, so full of silence and poetry. 
All came rushing back; the endless 
horizons, the woods, the far-off 
hills; nature so simple and grand 
in her monotony, where the beauty 
of the details arrest and charm the 
eye, and the grandeur of the en- 
semble expand the soul, giving it 
the feeling of liberty. I saw again 
each turn of the road, each bend of 
the river, the briars and brambles 
in the hedges, with their winding 
eglantine and clematis, and the tall 
poplars, that on stormy days bend 
so proudly and helplessly. And 
there were the thatched roofs in 
the distance, looking so small and 
humble under the great protecting 
trees. Here, on the contrary, the 
houses are taller than the trees, and 
seem to look down on them with 
pity. And I saw again familiar faces 
coming to the threshold to bid me 
welcome. I kuew each by name; 
all the children I loved; the women 
told me their troubles; and the 
men saluted me as a friend as they 
passed. Here they push each other, 
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elbow each other, but never ex- 
change a look. Paris strikes me as 
a huge crushing machine, in which 
the soul must be ground down if 
not clad in double armour of egotism 
and indifference. It is now the 
hour to go down. I am to see 
those members of the family that 
are still unknown to me. The 
sound of men’s voices announce 
the arrival, this moment, of my 
uncle and my cousin Hubert. 


Hubert's Journal, June, 1870. 


I don’t know why I am be- 
ginning a journal, for I have always 
thought it absurd, this wish to oc- 
cupy one’s self about one’s self,which 
leads certain persons to write whole 
pages and volumes about their least 
impressions. We are not really—at 
least if I may judge from myself 
and those who surround me—suffi- 
ciently interesting creatures to 


make it worth while to register the 
small fluctuations of what we style 


our inner life—in other words, our 
egotism and self-love. What does 
it signify, the more or less violent 
movements going on in the narrow 
circle in which we are imprisoned ? 
Since we don’t advance a step, but 
merely agitate ourselves, what can 
we say that can have any interest for 
ourselves or others? I once saw 
the journal of a man condemned to 
death ; for several months he wrote 
the date of the day, and opposite to 
it the single ak nothing. From 
time to time the mention of an in- 
terrogation or a visit broke the 
sinister monotony. Then, again, 
week after week, nothing, nothing, 
nothing! Might not I make my 
private journal on the model of this 
prisoner's ? 

And for these good reasons I 
write. I suppose it is that we all 
need to give a form to what we feel. 
Some do this by perpetual effusions 
with their neighbours taken in de- 
tail, others by intermittent and more 
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grandiose effusions with their neigh- 
bours taken in the mass, under the 
name of the public. These resources 
are not according to my habits; 
therefore I take my journal, which 
has the good taste not to answer, 
and which faithfully guards the 
secret of my dull confidences. 

Had I begun it some years since, 
it would have received others of a 
different nature. I can hardly now 
believe there was a time when I 
lived the glorious life of hope and 
enthusiasm. Alas! a breath kindled 
the flame and a breath put it out, 
and put it out so effectually that 
all within me is become ashes, not 
even the hearth left. 

True, I was then very young; 
now I am grown wise. These 
chimerical ideas did not spring up 
within me. By virtue of what 
hereditary right could they have 
been transmitted to me? I have 
not, that I know, any Knight of 
the Round Table or a Don Quixote 
among my ancestors. No, they 
doubtless came from without, these 
extravagant ideas, and, accordingly, 
the cure has been radical. I feel 
no longer the least taint of this 
dangerous malady. I am thoroughly 
cured, since to be ill one must be 
alive, and I barely live. 

Imagine to yourself a man at- 
tacked with madness being sub- 
jected to a treatment having this 
single inconvenience, that it took 
out his soul, and made an auto- 
maton of him. 

But why harp on the past? 
Better think of the present. 

My father and I have made a 
most satisfactory journey. We 
stopped at the best hotels, and I 
can pay this homage to the tables- 
d’héte of the towns we visited, that 
they are worthy of all praise. The 
correspondents of our house. gene- 
rally showed themselves eager to 
make us welcome. Throughout the 
country I was enabled to collect 
precious indications of the eatis- 
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factory state of the national mind. 
The Conservatives evince the most 
barefaved servility in order to de- 
fend their own interests, which are, 
we are given to understand, those 
of the country at large. The few 
platonic Republicans we met have 
given their adhesion to the Empire, 
and would give it a thousand times 
over rather than risk shaking the 
bases of a society in which they 
have too precious a stake not to 
find it admirably organized, in spite 
of some reservations which they 
admit in private conversation, but 
which have no influence upon their 
acts. 

I can render this testimony to 
all alike, that they are not in the 
least degree embarrassed by their 
principles, and that they will always 
support the government which seems 
to them, as a man, more brutally 
frank than his fellows, said, the 
best able to protect their purses. 
The important thing is to know if 
their confidence is well placed. 

I once loved France passionately, 
but I love it no longer. All gene- 
rous sap must be dried up in a 
country that suffers itself to be 
held down and degraded to this 
degree. We, her children, are 
degraded with her. Which of us 
can say, “I am answerable for no- 
thing in all this?” 

I think my father was surprised 
at my prudent conduct during this 
journey. I did not utter a word 
that could injure his reputation for 
wisdom and prudence in the minds 
of his correspondents. We got on 
excellently weil together, thanks to 
an absolute silence upon al] subjects 
unconnected with the trifling in- 
cidents of the road. He certainly 
congratulates himself on this result, 
which exceeds his hopes, and I also 
congratulate myself on my radical 
cure. Here I am, well and duly. 
fallen into the mould into which 
they wished to get me. There is 
no more resistance, hardly any more 
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sharp suffering. I really think I 
am at my ease in it. 

We reached home this evening, 
and found nothing had changed 
during our two months’ absence. 
Madame Merlin continues as vir- 
tuous, Fraiilein Thusnelda as gush- 
ing, and poor Virginie as cross- 
grained. But at table opposite me 
sat a tall, young girl, who formed a 
strange contrast with her surround- 
ings; it was the ideal that seemed 
to have found its way into prose. 
Mademoiselle Gertrude de Chan- 
zane is niece by marriage of Ma- 
dame Merlin. 

This young lady, falling from her 
aristocratic solitude into our bour- 
geois atmosphere, has, I have no 
doubt, all the prejudices of the 
world she lived in. Nevertheless, 
she condescended to style me 
“cousin; but I made her under- 
stand I had no claim to this honour, 
having absolutely nothing in com- 
mon with the noble family of Chan- 
zane. 

Is it not enough to have to suffer 
from the silliness of the little world 
that is my own without knocking 
myself against the imbecile pride 
of this noblesse de province, that 
hitherto I have had the good fortune 
to know only through books? 

But what meansall this? AmI 
less cured than I thought ? Anger 
is a sign of life. I must put my- 
self en régime. Hereis the Figaro 
providentially under 7 hand; to 
drowse myself to sleep I could have 
no better reading. 


Gertrude’s Journal, June, 1870. 


I went down to dinner and saw 
my uncle and his son, M. Merlin 
is ashort man with a rather vulgar 
face, abrupt manners, and dictato- 
rial in language. I don’t know 
that he cares much about the com- 
fort and happiness of others. But 
this may be a hasty judgment. 

Hubert does not seem as if he 
belonged to his family: his melan- 
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choly eyes, his rare cold words, his 
air of indifference, all give him the 
appearance of being a stranger. I 
cannot say he pleased me, for there 
is nothing winning in him, but he 
surprises and interests me. He did 
not address to me one word of that 
commonplace politeness generally 
kept in store forthe service of new 
acquaintances, and when I called 
him, “ my cousin” he replied so as 
to correct me once for all for my 
impropriety. Yes, it is quite evi- 
dent, Hubert Merlin is a cold, 
scornful, taciturn, in short a disa- 
greeable creature. He spoke buta 
few words, and these were bitter 
and stinging. My aunt, whoseveral 
times in the course of the evening 
was the victini of his irony, did not 
appear to perceive it, and always 
calls him her dearson. He addresses 
no other title than Madame to his 
step-mother. This morning, during 
the whole time of breakfast, he read 
the newspaper without once raising 
his eyes. My aunt is evidently 
shocked at his coldness towards me, 
for she never misses an opportunity 
of forcing him to talk to me. “ Hu- 
bert willexplain that;” or, “ My dear 
Hubert, you will show such or such 
thing to your cousin,” But all her 
diplomacy fails ; her “dear Hubert” 
pushes his coldness to the limits of 
rudeness. To the limits only, for I 
must acknowledge there is a sort of 
distinction in his savageness. But 
for my aunt’s awkward efforts this 
predetermination of his to ignore 
my existence might be less noticed, 
but she makes it visible to all eyes. 
Virginie appears to amuse herself 
with it on the sly. This evening, 
after dinner, as she and I were out 
of hearing of the others, she said to 
me,— 

“Is not my brother very polite?” 

Then, falling into that passionné 
tone that so much astonishes coming 
from her, said,— 

“If he is icy to you he is a 
thousand times more so to me. 


-I think I even detest him. 
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Never one affectionate word does 
he say to me, and yet in old times, 
when I was a little girl, he used to 
love me and pet me. And I loved 
him better than father or mother, 
better than anything else in the 
world; butallissochanged. He is 
grown hard, scornful, proud, as you 
see him, and so I love him no longer. 
Here, 
Gertrude, I'll tell you -how it all 
happened. I like talking to you. 
I can say everything to you, and yet 
you don’t like me, I know well.” 

“I shall love you, Virginie, when 
I know you, but you must confess 
it is not easy to understand you.” 

““No; I am a log of wood, rather 
a stone—you are right; but who 
knows if in my place you would 
not be so too? There is mamma 
going to call me. Let me tell you 
quickly my history. I was-thena 
little girl, and he was twenty. F 
remember that for some time there 
had been great disputing going on 
in the house. I knew vaguely that 
Hubert’s projects for his future 
greatly displeased my father and 
mother, but nothing more was told 
me. One day, passing by my 
father’s study, I found Hubert 
standing, his back to me, holding 
the door half open with one hand. 

“*This, then, is your final de- 
cision, father,’ he said, in a voice 
that terrified me, so like it sounded 
to the low muttering of a storm. 

“<¢ Tt is my final decision,’ 
answered my father, laying stress 
on each syllable. 

***T have told you that this means 
despair and moral suicide for me.’ 

“* Folly. Nonsense!’ said my 
father ; ‘ you know perfectly, sir, 
that grand melodramatic phrases 
don’t take with me.’ 

** All right,’ answered Herbert, 
‘I shall give you a definitive answer 
this evening; but, if I submit, all 
moral tie is broken between us. 
This you desire, father ? ’ 

“*T want only obedience from 











you,’ said my father. ‘I know the 
day will come when you will thank 
me for preventing you from com- 
mitting a folly, and sacrificing your 
future for some miserable day- 
dreams.’ 

“Herbert turned round without 
answering, and I flewaway. Some 
minutes after he came tome. He 
was pale, and paced up and down the 
room in great agitation; at last, 
suddenly drawing me to him, and 
pressing me closely, said: ‘ Little 
sister’ (this was the last time he 
ever called me so), ‘ answer me, what 
ought I to do? pass my life getting 
rich, or pass it doing my duty ?’ 

“ But,” said I, quite astonished, 
“is it not doing your duty to gaina 
great deal of money ?” 

Then he pushed me roughly 
from him. 

“*Wisdom speaks through the 
mouth of babes and sucklings,’ said 
he. ‘I shall obey the oracle. Thank 
you, Virginie, you have spoken the 
word that shal] decide my life. I 
shall always be indebted to you.’ 
He went out without looking at 
me ; then, suddenly turning round, 
said, ‘You have admirable ideas, 
little girl ; you will be the joy and 
pride of your family. I congratu- 
late you having reached, so young, 
that point of perfection towards 
which all my efforts shall hence- 
forth tend.’ 

“From that day to this, Hubert 
has never said one affectionate word 
to me. We live as strangers to 
each other.” 

This narrative of Virginie’s set 
me thinking. It may be that the 
scornful coldness of Hubert comes 
from the terrible repression his 
mature has undergone, from the 
sacrifice of his real being, which he 
has been forced to make. I will 
not judge him finally till I under- 
stand him better. 


June, 1870. 
As I was sitting in the dining- 
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room this morning with Fraiilein 
Thusnelda, I heard a conversation 
between my aunt and a person who 
came to ask assistance from her. 
I saw through the half-open door 
that the poor woman to whom she 
was speaking could hardly stand, 
and seemed every minute ready to 
drop down on the bench behind 
her. 

“Well, my good woman,” said 
my aunt, “what have you to say to 
me ?”’ 

“Madame, my husband is not 
working, and my children are 
starving.” 

“This is a way of talking ; people 
don’t die of hunger. How old are 
your children ?” 

“ They are all under twelve.” 

“All! Why, how many have 
you?” 

“ Six, madame.” 

I think my aunt was on the 
point of pronouncing censure upon 
this exorbitant number, but she 
thought twice. 

“ Well, my good woman, children 
are a blessing. We ought to be 
grateful when God gives them to 
us. It is a parent’s duty to 
bring them up well, setting them 
the example of work, not of beg- 
ging.” 

“If my husband were working, 
macame, we should ask nothing 
from any one.” 

“JT know, I know; always the 
same story. You see, my good 
woman, I am quite convinced your 
husband might have work if he 
wished. No doubt he prefers 
passing his time in the public- 
house.” 

“Oh, madame, he never puts his 
foot inside one,” said the woman, 
“there is none like him for earry- 
ing home every farthing he earns. 
But he is ill. His master sent him 
off a month ago, because he was 
too weak, and he has not been able 
to get work elsewhere.” 

Then she added,— 
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“He doesn’t know I'm here. . . 
He is so proud——”’ 

“He is wrong. Whena man is 
poor, he ought not to be proud. 
Look at me; if I were poor, I 
should not be too proud to ask 
help and advice. Do your children 
go to school ?” 

“They have neither shoes and 
stockings, nor clothes, to go, 
madame.” 

“ You must send them to school. 
We owe a good education to our 
children quite as much as we owe 
them bread for their bodies; more, 
even, for the soul is more precious 
than the body. I, who am speak- 
ing to you, have spared no trouble, 
no fatigue, for the education of my 
daughter.” 

So saying, my aunt came to get 
her memorandum-book, to inscribe 
in it the name and address of the 
poor woman. 

“Those people,” said she, ‘‘ don’t 
at all understand their duty. Ah! 
how sad it is to meet such ignorance 
and moral misery.” 

“Very sad,” answered the echo. 
One is tempted to ask, Have they 
souls like ours ? 

“Your name and address P”’ said 
my aunt, going back to the poor 
woman. 

I did not catch the answer, but 
my aunt cried out,— 

“What! is it you, my poor 
Mariette? I should never have 
known you—you who used to be 
so smart. There is what it is to 
have followed your own whim in 
place of listening to my advice. 
However, all the same. I will hel 
you, though you rejected my counsel. 
No doubt you now repent of it, 
though too late. Many others in 
my place would refuse to help 
a person who bad voluntarily chosen 
poverty; but I'll think no more of 
it. I will give you a ticket, so that 
you can get your children dressed 
in a way that they can go to 
school.” 
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“We have had no bread at home 
since yesterday,” said the poor 
woman in a broken voice. 

[ ran into my roo:n for my purse, 
but when I came back my aunt 
was alone. I looked out of the win- 
dow; Mariette was walking, with 
her head bent down, close to the 
wall, and, turning round the corner, 
disappeared. 

My aunt occupies herself much 
about the poor. She visits them, 
helps them, gives them alms. Does 
she like them? I am inclined to 
doubt it. Still it is self-devotion 
to give one’s time and strength. 
Up to the present I have done 
nothing for them. I have not 
thought even of considering them 
a class distinct from us, with whom 
we ought to have relations of a par- 
ticular kind. The people of our 
cabins used to receive me with 
pleasure, and, if they did not come 
to see us, it was because they were 
working all day. . Las little thought 
of giving them a lesson as of re- 
ceiving one from them. The visit 
of this poor woman left me in- 
expressibly sad. 

When next I found myself with 
Hubert, I felt benevolently disposed 
towards him, but every word of his 
fell on me like a drop of iced water. 
How can one take such pleasure in 
being disagreeable to this degree? 
There is this singular peculiarity 
about him that, according to the 
different aspects of his face, which 
is wonderfully mobile, he appears by 
turns, and almost at the same mo- 
ment, very young and.very old. His 
eyes are m2 ancholy, and his mouth 
ironical, but he has fugitive expres- 
sions that, for an instant, give him 
a look of extreme youth. 

Fraiilein Thusnelda came and 
seated herself by my side in the 
little salon. 

“ What do you think of Monsieur 
Hubert ?” she asked. 

“ He is not particularly polite, so 
far as I can judge in so short a time.” 
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“ Ah! he was once very different. 
He has had grief, Iam sure. It is 
only a disappointment of the heart 
could produce such a change.” 

“You mean a disappointment in 
love ?” 

“ To be sure. 
could he have ?” 

After a moment’s silence, the 
tender German asked me,— 

“ Have you ever loved ?”’ 

“ Never, mademoiselle.” 

“ Never! and you are twenty?” 

“ Twenty, and three months.” 

“ Never loved!” she repeated 
with melancholy compassion. “In 
my country such a thing is un- 
known. At twelve I had an attach- 
ment, it was for a boy a little older 
than myself, whom I used often to 
meet going to schocl; he was pale, 
with large black eyes. I always 
loved those melancholy faces, they 
are so interesting. When I heard 
this young boy was a butcher’s son, 
it pained me, andI looked no more 
at him when he passed, but a 
little after, when I heard he was 
dead, I sobbed a whole night 
through, covering my head with 
my quilt lest my mother should 
hear me. I have since thought 
it’ was fortunate he died, for I 
could not have loved a butcher's 
son, and yet he had such beauti- 
ful black eyes! Well, when I 
arrived here first for Virginie’s 
education, Monsieur Hubert greatly 
reminded me of this poor boy. 
What he is now can give you no 
idea of what he then was.”’ 

Fraiilein Thusnelda stopped, 
heaved a sigh, and took my hand, 
which I gently withdrew. 

** Ah! I have too loving a heart, 
it is my misfortune. You are happy 
in not resembling me.” 

In spite of all that was ridiculous 
in this superannuated romanesque- 
rie, 1 could not help feeling com- 
passion for this poor girl. 

“He was then so good, so gener- 
ous, always talking of reforms, of 
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liberty, equality, of all sorts of 
grand things. I liked to listen to 
him when he talked of his theories 
before Madame Merlin, she thought 
he went a little too far. She 
showed him how each should keep 
in the place God put him, be- 
cause what is good for some is bad 
for others; how also all is compen- 
sated for in this world, and those 
we think are to be pitied have fewer 
sources of suffering than those we 
think privileged. But he did not 
mind her much. Unfortunately a 
day came when he wanted ‘to pass 
from theories to their application. 
They say the French are all like 
that; they cannot stay in the 
sphere of pure thought. Naturally 
his father was greatly irritated, and 
very painful disputes took place 
between them. Gradually he sub- 
mitted, but he has never been him- 
self since.” 

A few sighs followed this narra- 
tive. I rose, not wishing to run 
the risk of penetrating deeper into 
the tender soul of Fraiilein Thus- 
nelda. 

“Play something for us, little 
one,” said my uncle to his daughter. 
“ Have you nothing new ?” 

“ Play your piece by Hera,” 
said my aunt. 

“ Be it so, and let it be carefully 
played. I paid, thank God, piano 
lessons enough these ten years. It 
is time now for this money to bring 
me in some interest. Come! give 
us something brilliant.”. 

Virginie gave them something 
brilliant, a long series of difficulties, 
a perfect triumph of musical educa- 
tion over fingers naturally refrac- 
tory and stiff. She played without 
stopping, hesitating, or missing a 
note. I confess this kind of music 
is an unintelligible language to 
me; a deluge of notes, an avalanche 
of chords but no melody, no 
pathos, no rhythm, nothing that 
speaks or sings. Ah! I like better 
the murmur of our fountains, and 
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the distant song of the little 
shepherd-boy away among the 
meadows. ; 

My uncle applauded uproariously. 

“This is good,” said he, “I 
may console myself for having spent 
money for such a result. You shall 
have a new piano next year, little 
one.” 

Hubert waited till his father’s 
ecstasy was finished. 

“ It is really almost as good as a 
music-box,” said he ; “ Virginie is 
becoming quite accomplished.” 

Virginie said nothing, but I saw 
her lips tremble, and her eyes fill 
with tears. I thought Hubert 
cruel. 

The evening dragged on slowly. 
My life is so useless and empty 
here. Oh! what am I to do? 
What am I to do to overcome this 
lassitude that is gaining on me? I 
felt none of it at Chanzane. I let 
myself live, happy in the mere feel- 
ing of existence in the midst of a 
nature I was in sympathy with, 
and among people I liked. My 
whole life was like a sweet dream, 
a little sad but full of charm. I 
yielded myself up to its sweetness, 
never asking was it to finish, or 
how it would finish. Here I am 
suddenly wakened up, and in my 
new existence everything jars on 
me, everything hurts me, every- 
thing seems discordant to my eyes 
and ears as well as to my feelings 
and thoughts. 


Hubert’s Journal, June, 1870. 


Since I renounced what would 
have made my life noble and 
honourable, inasmuch as it would 
have been an attempt at least to 
realize my ideal, I have been, I 
fear, exclusively preoccupied with 
myself, while fancying myself en- 
tirely detached from self. How 
comes it that the old beliefs are 
again wakening up within me? 
No, it is but an illusion, a lure, a 
snare. The sacrifice is made, it is 
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not for ever to be begun over 
again. 

It is easy to suggest the ideal 
when one has harmonious move- 
ments and deep eyes, by turns full 
of dreams or thought. Her soul, 
I doubt not, is dry, cold, superficial, 
like all the others. Why should it 
be better? Because, as Madame 
Merlin says, with a sigh, she has 
not been instructed? This would 
be a reason, no doubt, but is it 
true she has not been instructed ? 
Is it not rather that she finds it 
interesting to play the part of a 
child of nature and the woods? 
Each of us plays his part; that of 
naturalness is the cleverest. I see 
plainly I displease her supremely. 
When I say one of my perverse 
words, she first looks at me with 
wonder, then turns away her eyes, 
as if to say, “ After all, what does 
it signify to me?” and this disdain 
provokes me to show myself more 
hateful still. 

Really I am ashamed of myself. 
When one commits suicide it should 
not be by halves, and then to agi- 
tate one’s self in order to vex those 
to whom we swore to be dead out- 
right. It is positively disloyal as 
well as bad taste. 

This young heroine of the woods 
and of savage life, Mademoiselle 
Gertrude de Chanzane, knows per- 
fectly how to have her own will. 
Madame Merlin intended recom- 
mencing her education. This she 
resisted with calm firmness, and up 
to the present she has kept her 
liberty, but it-is the liberty of the 
caged bird. It appears that when 
she inhabited her manor-house at 
Chanzane she passed her time wan- 
dering through the country, visiting 
the peasants, no doubt maintaining 
with them the classic relations of 


princess with shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, gathering booty like a 
bee, exploring every path in the 
woods, every nook in the val- 
leys, and as familiar with nature 
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there as if, from the blade of grass 
to the oak, all belonged to her. 
Poor Virginie listens to this as to a 
fairy tale, she, who even in the 
country, when she imagines herself 
there, never goes out but en toilette 
and with an escort; but I think 
these customs of the other world 
appear to her more surprising than 
enviable, and that she has an im- 
plicit, unshaken faith in the superi- 
ority of her own education. 

Liberty! liberty! full and entire, 
this has been the motto of Gertrude’s 
life up to the present. Constraint, 
subjection, has been the motto of 
mine. What is there in common 
between her and me? 

I feel a sort of hatred of her 
when I think that she has never 
bent her proud head, never broken 
her will, never let her soul be bound 
and enslaved. I feel for her, too, a 
sort of pity. Is she not now, she 
also, breathing this narrow atmo- 
sphere that stifles? Will she not, 
in her turn, be trimmed, and pruned, 
and cut down, like a plant that 
throws out too abundant sprouts ? 
Will she not be moulded on the 
type of bourgeois perfection and 
virtues that reigns here and that 
transforms all into its own image? 
The noble plant with its wild per- 
fume will, perhaps, never become a 
vegetable like Virginie, but it will 
soon become a drawing-room flower, 
without colour or perfume. 


Gertrude’s Journal, June, 1870. 


I have had a letter from dear 
Celeste, fresh and sweet as herself. 
Reading it, I felt myself back again 
at the farm, saw the thatched roof, 
surmounted with its bunch of pop- 
pies, the low, irregular roof remind- 
ing me always of a cap placed awry 
on an ill-shaped head. I fancied 
myself back again in the large 
orchard, picking up plums hidden 
among the thick grass, and saw again 
the apple-tree with its knotty trunk, 
—useless old servant, bearing each 
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year one or two little withered,dried- 
up apples, but which, as a set-off, 
is covered with magnificent bunches 
of mistletoe. Its twisted horizontal 
branches, in separating from the 
trunk, form a kind of seat on which 
we used to delight to sit. What 
long Sunday afternoons Celeste and 
I have spent dreaming a thousand 
dreams, one madder than the other, 
I building my castles in the air, she 
sometimes wondering, sometimes 
gently smiling at my fancies ; then, 
when tired of this pastime, wander- 
ing off by the river’s side. Oh! 
this river of the farm des Fontaines, 
how I loved it with its tufts of for- 
get-me-nots, blue as the sky in 
spring, and later on with the large 
sluggish leaves of the water-lilies, 
and their pure white flowers, like 
the flowers we see in a dream—and 
that saddest of all vegetation that 
mere than any tonches the soul, the 
willows along the banks.. Of all 
that nature, it is, perhaps, this river 
that I most regret. Its little stream- 
let of water disappears under the 
grass, kept fresh and abundant by 
the humidity, and not even its mur- 
mur can be heard. We never wea- 
ried following it from meadow to 
meadow. I don’t know by what 
magic it was that Celeste’s letter 
filled my little room with sunshine, 
and perfume, and harmony. I was 
happy all that morning. To-day I 
walked out with Virginie under the 
protection of Mademoiselle Justine. 
‘We went through narrow streets 
where almost every one had a look 
of poverty and suffering. It is not 
natural to go elbowing your way 
among people without looking at 
them, without even thinking of 
their existence. Virginie walked 
on, looking neither to the right 
nor left, careful only to avoid con- 
tact with the squalid dresses that 
brushed by her. 

“What a nasty quarter!” she 
said, “ how tiresome to have to pass 
through it to shorten our way. I 
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hope it will soon be pulled down. 
Owr house will be much better 
when it is rid of this detestable 
neighbourhood.” 

The last words were lost 
deafening -noise. A heavy cart 
drove close along the uneven 
pavement ; two children who were 
walking before us were stepping 
up on the footpath to avoid it; 
the younger, whose hand its sister 
held, missed its footing, slipped and 
fell, in spite of the sister's efforts 
to hold it up. One second more 
and the heavy wheel must have 
passed over its body. A man ina 
blouse, standing with his arms 
crossed before a door, dashed for- 
ward, seized the child by the arm, 
and with a fierce oath landed it 
safely. It was full time, for the 
wheel had just touched the little 
golden head. The child cried, fright- 
ened rather by the sudden movement 
that had saved it than by the danger 
it had run. The elder, who under- 
stood what had occurred, trembled 
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from head to foot and tried to drag 
on the little thing. Virginie and 
Justine passed on without even 
stopping. I looked at the two chil- 


dren. Miserably dressed as they 
were it would not have been easy to 
find a more charming pair. I could 
not help stooping down to kiss the 
younger. Oh! those sweet limpid 
blue eyes, how they reminded me of 
the flowers of my river. 

I asked their names, and the eldest 
pointed out the house they lived 
in. I longed to see them again. 
I should love them, and perhaps 
they might love me. 

Virginie turned round with an as- 
tonished look at me. Mademoiselle 
Justine gave me a look of imperti- 
nence. I hastened to join them, 
and we continued. our walk in 
silence. 

“Do you remember,” said my 
aunt, at dinner, “ Mariette, who 
used to come to us by the day when 
Virginie was quite a child? She 
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was a pretty girl, with an intelli- 
gent fresh face, always coquettishly 
dressed, and very clever at all kinds 
of needle-work.” 

“ Well?” said my uncle. 

“ Well, she ceased coming when 
she married a workman named 
Marcel. I did all I could to dis- 
suade her from this imprudence, for 
neither had saved anything. I was 
for ever saying to her,‘ You are well 
off as you are, Mariette; why pre- 
pare a future of misery for your- 
self?’ She would smile with a 
confident air, and say that her 
intended was a good workman, and 
that she herself had a good right 
hand, and that she was not afraid 
of anything. She had her way, and 
I even gave her her wedding-dress.” 

“Ah! always generous,” said 
Fraiilein Thusnelda. 

“What has become of her?” 
asked my uncle. 

“ Well, she that was once so proud 
and so sure of herself came to me 
this morning to ask bread for her 
children. She says her husband 
was dismissed from his workshop 
on account of ill-health, and has 
not been able to find work else- 
where.” 

“I hope you have not let yourself 
be caught,” said my uncle. “ Idlers 
who prefer crossing their arms to 
honestly earning their bread should 
receive no encouragement. A well- 
conducted workman can always earn 
bread enough for himself and his 
family. What do they complain 
of? What the devil!—every one 
hasn’t bread.” 

After having said this, my uncle 
gradually calmed down, and got a 
plateful of duck and green peas, 
which he pronounced exquisite. 

“In what a sad social condition 
we are living!” said my aunt, unc- 
tuously; ‘“‘on one side, discontent, 
unbridled ambition; on the other, 
selfishuess.”’ 

“« Nonsense, nonsense! selfishness; 
it is easily said. An honest man 
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is not selfish, because after working 
hard all his life he wishes to enjoy 
what he has earned by the sweat of 
his brow without for ever hearing 
people ery in his ears, Share with 
me! Eh! if you have not as much, 
whose the fault? I know by ex- 
perience what persevering work can 
do; and I have but one advice to 
give, do as I have done and you will 
find yourself all right.” 

I looked at Hubert. He had 
taken no part in the conversation. 
His attitude was at once haughty 
and humble, his features contracted, 
his eyes cast down. On raising 
them they met mine, but he turned 
away with a quick movement of im- 
patience. What can be the cause 
of the repulsion with which I in- 
spire him ? 


Hubert’s Journal, June, 1870. 


Mademoiselle de Chanzane doubt- 
less despises us. To-day my father 
spoke in-a way that used to cause 
me pain, but which now [I listen 
to with the indifference that habit 
a She said nothing, but 

er eyes spoke for her. I am 
certain she believes that my father’s 
mode of thinking is mine also. 
After all, she is not much mistaken ; 
if it is not so yet, it must some day 
be so. What is the use of generous 
ideas in an existence entirely given 
up to money-making, to the pursuit 
of selfish well-being? Most cer- 
tainly it is not commerce in itself 
that I despise. Such sham romanc- 
ing might do for a schoolboy of 
fifteen. I am far from that time 
when I thought it a grand thing 
to be a poet dying of hunger in a 
garret, cursing God, men, society, 
youth, life, all save death and anni- 
hilation, rather than modestly and 
courageously perform one’s duty, 
were it even in a counting-house. 
But, alas! even into this counting- 
house I have carried my morbid 
exactingness. There I would have 
had every transaction subject to the 
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same scrupulous rules of probity 
as govern the other acts of life. 
Still for some years I had been 
making real progress in the negative 
virtue of renunciation of my own 
conscience and thought. It seemed 
to me that I was reaching the point 
of such a benumbed state of soul, 
that there must be an end of. all 
suffering. This bitterness of feeling 
and speech which I have never been 
able to completely cure myself of 
was yielding to easy indifference. 
Since Mademoiselle de Chanzane 
has been here, I am seized with a 
sickness that I can find no other 
name for than self-sickness, a sick- 
ness of longing for my old self, 
rather of what I might have been. 


Gertrude’s Journal, June, 1870. 


I find no bond forming between 
me and those I am living with. 
More than ever I feel I am a poor 
plant that cannot strike new root. 
What I most regret of my old life 
are the simple natural relations I 
had with those about me. In the 
street I often find myself wishing 
to stop and exchange a word with a 
person whose face interests me, or 
to caress a child or even a poor dog 
seated at the threshold of some 
door whose eyes follow me with a 
mute appeal to my sympathy. My 
aunt and cousin walk on without 
casting one look at this multitude 
of living creatures they meet along 
their path. It is a strange sensa- 
tion I experience in the midst of 
this crowd—a sensation at once 
like that of a solitude that freezes 
the heart, and a strange longing to 
know and love each of those my 
fellow-creatures. 

My aunt proposed that I should 
accompany her in her visits to some 
poor families. 

“We should visit the poor,” she 
said to me, “ that we may help them 
according to our power, both morally 
and materially. Itisaduty. Be- 
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sides, we are much more grateful for 
our own privileges and advantages 
when we have had a near view of 
the misery of others. It will do 
you no harm, my dear Gertrude, to 
hear how I speak to them, I who 
have such experience in this sort of 
thing.” 

“ Certainly,” said Hubert, whom 
I thought absorbed in the reading 
of his newspaper, “it is a science 
to be learnt, for you have to be 
careful not to speak to these people 
as you would to others. For this 
particular species we call ‘ the poor’ 
you must assume a special phy- 
siognomy, language, and voice, other- 
wise they might think we were like 
them, and this would be fatal.” 

There was no particular accent 
in Hubert’s voice as he said these 
words ; but what a bitter curl of his 
lip, how hard and old he looked. 
Did my aunt see it ? 

She went on as if she had not 
heard him. 

‘*T know them well, they like 
being talked to familiarly and with 
authority. - People who have never 
troubled themselves about their 
neighbours beyond framing fine 
theories can teach me nothing on 
this subject. It is now more than 
twenty years since I have been 
occupying myself about the poor, 
and I have gained experience. We 
will go together, Gertrude, it will 
teach you to alter a little your some- 
what haughty manner.” 

Hubert approached me. It was 
the first time he ever directly ad- 
dressed me a word of his own accord. 

“ You, then, also are setting about 
to do good,” said he, emphasizing 
the three last words. 

“ T don’t wish to remain a stranger 
to the sufferings that surround me.” 

“Take care you don’t irritate 
those sufferings when coming in 
contact with them. I for my part 
would rather let men die of hunger 
than. humiliate them by giving them 
alms and lessons.” 
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“ Alms can’t humiliate when he 
who gives receives as much as he 
gives. As to lessons, I shall re- 
ceive, I am quite sure, lessons of 
courage and patience such as I have 
often had from the inmates of our 
cabins.” 

“If this is your way of thinking, 
it is you who are about to suffer 
cruelly.” 

“Why?” 

“ Wait. You will soon know.” 

This conversation was carried on 
in a half whisper. My aunt had 
=~ aside, and could hear nothing 
of it. 

“TI wish to take you with me, my 
dear niece,” said she, coming up to 
me, “though I am convinced that 
the normal sphere of activity fora 
young girl is home. It is there she 
can act without failing in any pro- 
priety.” Strange activity as far as I 
am concerned! Long days filled 
with reading and walking, and the 
evenings with tapestry—no object, 
no interest. Is this a life ? 

A few minutes after I met Hu- 
bert in the antechamber; he said 
hurriedly to me,— 

“Don’t you put yourself under 
the yoke. Don’t let your soul be 
killed within you.” 

The tone in which he said these 
words was so different from his 
usual tone that it made me shudder. 
I wished to ask him to explain 
himself, but he was gone. 


June, 1870. 


I don’t know whether I ought 
to laugh or cry at the sad figure 
my aunt and I presented to-day 
during our visit to Mariette, other- 
wise Madame Marcel. 

When we were going along, my 
aunt explained to me her theory 
upon the vices of our time. 

“T fear,” she said, “these people 
are not deserving of interest. The 
husband is one of those workmen who 
have a certain amount of education, 
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a number of false ideas, and immense 
pride. You see, my dear child, all 
the evil arises out of this, that the 
eople wish to teach themselves, 
instead of allowing themselves to 
be taught what is good and useful 
for them. These poor people fancy 
they are capable of judging every- 
thing because they have got into 
their heads two or three half-formed 
notions. I desire the education of 
the people, but one that is suited 
to them, one that teaches them to 
keep their place, and not one that 
excites their vanity and the spirit 
of rebellion.” 

I answered nothing, but my heart 
failed me, thinking that, perhaps, it 
was irritation, and not solace, we 
were about to carry into this home. 

The house before which our car- 
riage stopped was narrow and dark, 
We were pointed out a door at 
the bottom of a sombre court-yard. 
We knocked, Without waiting for 
an answer, my aunt opened the 
door and walked in. A child was 
lying on a bed, playing languidly 
with some rags; it was the same 
little girl with the sweet blue eyes, 
but paler and thinner, that I had 
seen a few days ago; others were 
dispersed about the room, which 
was large, but miserably furnished. 
One of the little girls, quite confused 
on seeing us, withdrew into a corner 
as to a post of observation. A man 
was sitting with his arms crossed 
upon the corner of the table. He 
did not move, but cast a look at the 
child, which she understood, for she 
answered, in a low voice,— 

“They did vot ask to be allowed 
to come in, father.” 

“ It is all right,” said he. “ Why 
should they ask leave to come in? 
No way of saying Monsieur and 
Madame are out.” 

Mariette stood up on recognizing 
my aunt, and with some confusion 
offered us the two chairs that con- 
stituted the chief part of their fur- 
niture. My aunt refused to sit 
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down, and cast a look of indignant 
surprise at the workman, who re- 
mained with his two arms crossed 
in her presence. For my part, em- 
barrassed and ashamed of the part I 
was playing, feeling we had no right 
to be in this room, where we were 
evidently not welcome, I wished to 
get near the child, whose little pale 
face was the only one that smiled at 
me; but to do so I should pass the 
father, so I remained where I was. 

My aunt cast a scrutinizing look 
round the room, taking strict note 
of all that seemed to her reprehen- 
sible. 

“You should keep your children 
cleaner,” said she. ‘“ Cleanliness 
costs nothing.” 

* T was out this morning, madame, 
at three, to sweep the streets; and 
when I came in at nine o’clock I 
took up my work without giving 
myself time to do anything else; 
for I must take it back this evening, 
so as to be able to buy bread for my 
children.” 

“ But that big girl there, who is 
turning her back to ts, she could 
help you if she were properly 
brought up.” 

“Come here, Pauline,” said the 
mother. 

She drew near, and we saw that 
her eyes were in a horrible condition 
from a bad sore. Except for this, 
she might have been a pretty child ; 
but now it was painful to look at 
the little face. 

“Ah!” said my aunt; “poor 
child! What are you doing to cure 
her?” 

“The doctor says it is the damp- 
ness of the room.” 

“Why remain in an unwhole- 
some lodging ?” 

“We can’t find another for the 
same rent elsewhere.” 

* Yes; but what mistaken eco- 
nomy! When you lose your own 
and your children’s health, what co 
you gain? You see, my poor Ma- 
riette, there are people who are able 
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to extricate themselves out of the 
most difficult positions; and others 
can’t do it. And you, my friend, 
you have not, then, any work to do, 
since you are sitting there with 
your arms crossed?” 

No answer. Poor Mariette mur- 
mured a few unintelligible words. 

“Tt is to your husband I am 
speaking. He, no doubt, has not 
heard me.” . 

“ Marcel!” 

“ What is it?” asked the latter 
abruptly. 

“T am asking you, my friend, 
why you are not working to-day ?” 

“I was not aware that I had the 
honour of being your friend. Excuse 
me, madame.” 

“ But, in short, how does it hap- 
pen you are not at work?” 

He turned towards us, and the 
light falling on his face revealed his 
hollow cheeks and sunken eyes: 
then, drawing up one of his sleeves, 
he showed usa frightfully emaciated 
arm and hands trembling with fever. 

“ Do I look like a mau who would 
be engaged on the strength of his 
good looks?” 

“Well, my friend,” replied my 
aunt, quite unmoved, “if you are 
unable to work, you must pray to 
God to come to your aid.” 

Marcel laughed. 

“Unhappy man! It is not sur- 
prising that poverty, disorder, igno- 
rance should be your lot, if you 
have not faith.” 

“You, then, asked this lady to 
come and give me a lesson,” said the 
workman to his wife. 

Trembling from head to foot, she 
made no answer. He then said to 
my aunt,— 

“TI did not ask the honour of 
your visit, madame, nor did I seek 
you. I trust yeu will not take the 
trouble of again coming ; for I wish 
to be left quiet in my den.” 

Thus saying, he went to the door, 
which he threw wide open. 

“ T shall return to see your wife,” 
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said my aunt, “ because I think she 
is better than you ; and her I pity.” 

Passing close to the workman, I 
said,— 

“We had no intention of insult- 
ing you in coming to your house, 
monsieur.” 

He looked at me with an expres- 
sion of surprise; but his features, 
contracted by anger, never relaxed. 
He continued holding the door open 
before me. We both passed out, 
but not without my aunt casting 
on him another severe look. 

“What did you say to that bad 
man ?”’ she asked me. 

“I wished to make him under- 
stand that we had no unkind inten- 
tion.” 

“Indeed! You are mad, my poor 
child. According to you, by-and-by 
we shall have to ask pardon of people 
for our not wishing to let them die 
of hunger. You have no dignity, 
Gertrude. I don’t know how to 
reconcile your mode of acting with 
your education.” 

“Since I have been staying with 
you, aunt, have I not been under 
democratic influence ? ” 

“There are the principles, and 
there is the manner of acting, which 
are by no means the same thing. 
We need tact and moderation in 
the world we live in. I think it 
absurd of you to speak with such 
politeness to a man who has just 
treated us with such unpardouable 
rudeness. Not that 1 am angry 
with him,’ continued my aunt, 
changing the rather dry tone she 
had assumed for her usual benignant 
tone. ‘“ Poor man! he thinks he is 
proud when he is insolent.” 

I asked if there were not some 
grounds for irritation, seeing us 
coming into his room without being 
authorized to do so, and where 
there was no second room to allow 
of escape from an inconvenient ™ 
visit. 

“Your ideas would do very well 
for the other world, my poor child tf 
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What! we have no right to enter a 
house into which we are conveying 
help and good words? We ought, 
perhaps, to solicit an audience. 
What absurdity !” 

I did not answer. We crossed 
the court-yard where curious: eyes 
from all sides followed us. At the 
end of a narrow passage the car- 
riage was waiting for us. Behind 
us we heard the shrill voice of a 
woman crying out,— 

“ Have you seén the grand visits 
the Marcels have had? Gad! I 
have none like that. They must 
not say they are poor after that.” 

“Yes, but they pay dearly,” 
answered a man’s voice. “It is 
not I would take a sermon with 
the white piece, no, uor with the 
yellow. I know them, these fine 
ladies—‘ My friend’ here; ‘my 
friend’ there. They talk as if you 
were a brat, and that does not 
do for me.” 

The carriage set off, and I heard 
nomore. My heart ached thinking 
I had left that wretched home 
without leaving behind me any- 
thing but bitterness and suffering. 
My aunt employed the time we 
took to return, in giving me a 
lesson upon the proper conduct to 
be observed towards “these peo- 
ple;” putting me on my guard 
against unreflecting impulses; the 
danger of encouraging too great 
familiarity ; and especially against 
exaggerated compassion. 

There is one thing we must say 
to ourselves, it is that they are ac- 
customed to privations ; what would 
be intolerable to us habit makes 
almost indifferent to them. They 
have not the same wants that we 
have; their hearts, their minds, 
their eyes are made to be satisfied 
‘with a little. God knows well 
what He is doing: those who are 
born destined for poverty have 
natures that can endure it. Most 
surely no one can suffer more than 
I do when I see my neighbour 
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suffer ; but we must push nothing 
to extremes. We are bound to be 
charitable, according to our means, 
towards those we meet on our way, 
and to leave the rest to God. Once 
I have done my duty, I say to 
myself, no one can require more 
of me. 

Fortunately we reached home, 
for I was on the point of breaking 
down.» These discourses of my 
aunt produced on me the effect of 
discordant sounds drawn by an un- 
skilful hand out of a shrill violin. 
When I shut myself up in my room 
Ihadalongery, I felt humiliated, 
disheartened, at war with myself 
and the whole world. I was tor- 
tured by the thought of all the 
misery that we had irritated instead 
of relieving. I suddenly deter- 
mined to go back again to the 
Marcels this same evening; to go 
there alone; so that no one should 
be between me and them. Without 
allowing myself further time for 
reflection, I put my bonnet on, 
and went downstairs. Evening was 
coming on, but the Marcels’ house 
was near enough to allow of my 
return before night set in. As I 
turned the corner of the street, I 
came face to face with Hubert. 
Our first impulse was to pass on 
our respective ways, but on second 
thoughts Hubert stopped, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment at finding 
me alone at this hour. I rapidly 
confided to him the object of my 
walk. 

**T will accompany you,” said he, 
without making any comment. 

Seeing I made no answer, he 
added,— 

“T will not go in with you, so I 
shall not incommode you.” 

We walked side by side for some 
time in silence, till at last Hubert 
asked, in a rather aggressive tone,— 

“ You are taking them alms?” 

“T want them to accept some 
very necessary aid. Do you think 
it wrong?” 
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“Tt is, perhaps, an unavoidable 
wrong.” 

“It is the sufferings of the chil- 
dren that strike me as horrible. 
Even admitting the truth of what 
people say, that poverty is always 
the consequence of moral evil, still 
children are not guilty of the vices 
of their parents, or their want of 
proper management; besides, ex- 
cept among those who live by their 
daily wages, we don’t find them 
suffering in this direct way. And 
then e 

I stopped, not venturing to say 
all I thought respecting the theories 
professed in Hubert’s home. 

He guessed my thoughts, and his 
face became graver. 

“You would do well not to judge 
anything by what you hear in our 
house. You will soon see, if you 
take the trouble of observing and 
examining for yourself, to what a 
degree prejudice, habit, and self- 
interest master all minds. Take 
counsel, therefore, only of yourself, 
your own heart and conscience. 
Otherwise, and if you are like all 
the others, then, for Heaven’s sake, 
leave the poor to struggle against 
the fatal condition of their exist- 
ence, without adding to them the 
bitterness of your lessons and your 
compassion, which have this one 
effect, of taking all dignity from 
their suffering. After all, for each 
to keep in his niche, without trou- 
bling himself about what others are 
doing in theirs is, I. believe, the 
best we cando. Wecan do nothing 
for each other.” 

“ This thought is perfectly hor- 
rible.” 

“Tt is the result of experience, 
not of what I myself have done, 
since I never tried to be good for 
anything, but of what I have seen 
others do. I have watched closely. 
Everything that is attempted to be 
done for the poor turns against 
them; it may, perhaps, be their 
fault, but it is especially the fault 
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of those who, pretending to come 
to their assistance, show no con- 
sideration for their dignity. The 
one good and useful thing—and this 
would be no charity, but simple 
justice—would be to provide them 
with means of acquiring a liberal, 
solid education; but this is precisely 
what will not be done. We fear 
to raise up equals, And yet it is 
chimerical to hope to conciliate 
them by any other means. Religion 
was able for a long time to satisfy 
in a factitious sort of way this sense 
of real equality by the feeling of 
equality before God and belief in 
another life; but in our day men 
won’t be satisfied with these distant 
promises ; they demand realities, not 
dreams, and so the perspective of a 
peewee in the clouds affects no- 

ody. I know by heart the jargon 
in vogue—‘ Our brothers of the 
lower classes.’ I quite understand 
that this irritates them, for it 
exasperates me. ‘ You are poor, it 
is then God’s will that it should be 
so; you are suffering, it is the 
special will of a merciful Provi- 
dence; your physical misery is the 
just and natural resuit of your state 
of moral evil, humbly acknowledge 
it.’ With those bitter and salutary 
herbs are mixed up a few pious 
phrases on confidence in God, who 
feeds the young birds, and to this 
moral manna are added alms, per- 
haps, in a less prodigal measure. 
Those who hold this language come 
to fulfil their mission in well- 
cushioned carriages, and know when 
they return home that, besides the 
satisfaction the accomplishment of 
good works give, they will have that 
of finding a well-served table, before 
which they will have no other 
trouble than that of seating them- 
selves. This, doubtless, is also a 
special will of Providence, and 
Providence knows well what He is 
doing. If their prosperity is in the 
direct ratio of their virtue, as the 
misery of the pvor is of their vices, 
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then we must own they have good 
grounds to be satisfied with them- 
selves, and that the world contains a 
certain number of people worthy of 
all consideration.” 

We had reached the house. Her- 
bert’s bitter words had saddened 
me. 

“Are you not coming up with 
me ?”’ I asked. 

“T never go into the homes of 
the poor.” 

His tone allowed no further 
urging. When he utters these 
short emphatic words he seems to 
forbid any attempt to press him 
further ; so [ entered alone into the 
damp, dark passage, crossed the 
court-yard, and knocked at the door. 
A voice called out to me to come 
in. 

The mother was sewing. at the 
window by the last glimmer of 
light ; the father was busy mending 
an old chair; and on the bed still 
lay the little sick girl; the eldest 
was in a dark corner of the room, 
with her head bent down, evidently 
suffering, but not uttering a word. 
The other children were absent. 

The father appeared to pay no 
attention to my entrance. I walked 
up to the woman, and, placing a 
small sum of money in her hands, 
said,— 

“I have come back to beg of you 
to accept this. Don’t refuse me; 
it is for the children.” 

“It is God that has sent you,” 
said she, in an earnest voice, looking 
towards her husband ina half timid, 
half defiant way. 

“Tf it is God, then 1'll have 
none of it,” said the latter, rising 
abruptly. “You shall accept no- 
thing so long as I have a voice in 
my home.” 

“Marcel! you wish, then, your 
children to die of hunger. You 


know I have uot been able to finish 
this work in time to take it back to- 
night.” 


“There is still bread in the house.” 
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“So little! aud that sick child 
can’t eat bread; she must have 
something else. See her dry lips 
and burning hands. Marcel, let me 
take it for her.” 

“ You will pay me back when you 
are able to work again,” said I to 
him. 

“Calling alms a loan is only de- 
ceiving one’s self. People like us even 
when they have strength to work 
ean never put anything aside, either 
to pay the past or the future. 
Give back the money, I say, and 
don’t vex me.” 

“Oh,” said I, seeing the look of 
anguish on the poor mother’s face, 
thus forced to obey those harsh 
words, “ you don’t know what fra- 
ternity is?” 

“ Between you and us it is an 
empty word; it is a lie. What do 
you know of our sufferings ? What 
do you know of the bitterness in 
our hearts? We don’t know each 
other; we have nothing in com- 
mon. You wish to give alms for 
the love of God. Well, we don’t 
believe in your God. If we believed 
in Him, we would hate Him, your 
unjust, cruel God. You wish to 
gain Heaven by good works, don’t 
you? What is the use of taking 
such trouble ? We don’t want your 
paradise. We'll leave it to youand 
your like. What would we go to 
do there—we! Why, we would 
not know how to go about being 
happy; we have taken the set of 
suffering, are too habituated to it. 
To each his share in this world and 
in the next.” 

I could make no reply; there 
was a pressure on my heart that 
half broke it. 1 longed to kiss the 
little pale face as I passed the bed, 
but dared not. What right had I 
to doso? I was there a stranger— 
worse, an enemy. Hubert was 
waiting for me; he did not look at 
me as I stepped out of the passage ; 
nor did he address me a word, but 
walked in silence by my side. 
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“T have been defeated,” said I, 
after we had walked a few steps. 

“ By whom ?” 

“The workman I spoke to 
you about, the father of the sick 
child.” . 

“What ! 
alms ?” 

“He was inflexible, and said 
things that gave me much pain.” 

I repeated a portion of what the 
man had said, then added,— 

“Tt is not dignity, it is egotistical, 
ferecious pride.” 

“To be able to judge him,” 
answered Hubert, after a moment’s 
silence, “we should know many 
= that now we are ignorant 
oO 2° 

“But why should not those 
who have give to those whe have 
not? It is the natural law of the 
heart.”’ 

“Still, if those who have not 
refuse to accept, I don’t see by 
virtue of what obligation one can 
force them.” 

After a few moments Hubert 
resumed, with much _ earnest- 
ness,— 

“The separation between the 
two nations that inhabit the same 
country, the same city, and often 
the same house, is so profound that 
I don’t see how they can ever be 
reunited.” 

“The two nations!” I repeated 
with astonishment. 

“IT mean the two fractions of 
society which you have just desig- 
nated as those who have, and those 
who have not. It would be still 
more just to distinguish them in 
another way, for amongst us there 
are many who possess nothing, and 
who, nevertheless, do not live from 
hand to mouth by the thankless 
labour of their hands. Have you 
never noticed the tremendous gulf 
that separates them ?” 

“T never thought of it. 
nothing of these things.” 

“Don’t think of them if you 
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can avoid it. 
that brings 
suffering.” 

“Ts it not better to suffer, and 
to know the truth, than to remain 
in error?” 

“Is your courage equal to this? 
Then if you have the resolution to 
suffer, you may eat the bitter apple 
of the knowledge of our world as 
it is. But to suffer without being 
able to act is torture, and if one 
resigns one’s self to it it is degra- 
dation.” 

Hubert spoke these last words 
almost in a whisper, and in a tone 
of utter discouragement; then he 
resumed,— 

“This crowd that surrounds us, 
that presses on us at all sides, we 
don’t know it; we have no real 
contact with it; it is as foreign to 
us as if it inhabited another planet. 
What can we know of each other? 
What feeling and ideas have we in 
common? At what point can we 
touch each other? Our lives are so 
different ; everything keeps us 
apart. They distrust us, and some- 
times hate us..... And we— 
we either despise them or fear 
them.” 

I was deeply agitated hearing 
Hubert speak thus; it was a train 
of feeling absolutely new to me. 
It was impossible to comprehend 
it, the relations between the dif- 
ferent members of society having 
hitherto appeared to me so simple 
and easy. 

We had reached the house. He 
leant against the balusters, and 
allowed me to go up alone. 


It is a knowledge 
with it intolerable 


Hubert’s Journal, June, 1870. 


I am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. Quite an ordinary cir- 
cumstance has sufficed to draw me 
out of my character and second 
nature. Here I am in an instant 
again become that creature of 
imagination and feeling which I 
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despise, because it has not been 
able to become a creature of action 
and reality. The generous theories 
of early youth have value only so 
far as they are the bright efflor- 
escence which coming years shall 
ripen into fruit. The florescence 
that proves abortive is but an 
empty show. Have I a right to 
speak as I spoke to-day? Should 
1 let her think there is anything 
good in me? I know not what it 
18 in the impassioned earnestness 
of this young girl that communi- 
cates itself to others. But, alas! 
it is but a passing shadow. Were 
we to become friends, I should per- 
haps communicate to her, in ex- 
change, the deadly void and cold- 
ness of my soul. Better keep 
apart from her, and let her tread 
alone her path through all the 
influences that will strive to dry 
her up and narrow her soul. If 
there is in her an abundant source, 
she will perhaps resist. I have 
forfeited the right to sustain her 
in this struggle, since I cowardly 
deserted. 

After all, who knows what might 
have happened had she been put to 
the proof that I was? Who knows 
but she may succumb to far less 
tempations, and may accept, with- 
out a struggle, the vulgar life offered 
her? She is still enveloped, as it 
were, with a layer of purer air than 
ours. Let her, in her turn, breathe 
ours, and get saturated with it, and 
learn that life is no dream, nor a 
romance, nor a poem, but a very 
dull reality, and that each of us 
leaves on the thorns of our road, 
white tufts of our first wool. 


Gertrude’s Journal, June, 1870. 


To-day I saw a person that 
seemed to me quite different from 
all others that 1 have met. I was 
alone in the dining-room when a 
stranger was introduced, with the 
request that she would wait till 
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my aunt returned. This was a 
woman of middle height, thin, 
simply dressed in black. She 
seated herself near the door, and 
appeared to settle down to wait, 
if need were, for hours. I find it 
impossible to be alone with a per- 
son without trying to enter into 
conversation with them. So I sat 
down beside her. 

“T am afraid, madame, you will 
have to wait for some time,” 
said I. 

“ Tt does not frighten me,” she re- 
plied. “I shall rest myself. Ihave 
been on the road since morning.” 

“You appear very much fatigued 
—take this armchair.” 

“Thank you. I am very com- 
fortable.” 

There was such gentleness in her 
voice, such a penetrating charm in 
her sweet brown eyes, that I felt in 
a moment that I could love her, and 
was seized with the wish to hurry 
to make her acquaintance before my 
aunt’s return. But how was I to 
manage it? she seemed silent. 

“You have been walking since 
morning ? ” said I, after a moment’s 
silence, “ and yet you don’t look 
strong.” 

“T am stronger than you would 
think,” she said smilingly ; “ I walka 
great deal every day of my life, and 
if sometimes I am a little tired, I 
am never too much so.” 

I looked at her, no doubt, with 
an inquiring expression, for she 
added,— 

“Every day I go from house to 
house, sometimes, as now, to the 
rich, oftener to those who want me.” 

I looked at her dress, asking 
myself if she were a sister of 
charity belonging to an order un- 
known to me. Again she guessed 


me. 

“No,” said she, “I am not what 
you think. Iam simply a woman who 
has found herself alone in the world, 
and who has no gther family than 
those who suffer.” 
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She must herself have deeply 
suffered; what sadness in that 
beautiful look ! 

“No doubt you 
misery ?” said I. 

“ A great.deal : there are moments 
when the burthen seems hard to 
carry, but I try to confide it to a 
heart deeper, tenderer than mine.” 

“Ts it God’s you mean P” 

“Yes. He loves them as I am 
not able to love.” 

“Do you really believe it?” said 
I, astonished; “yet he lets them 
suffer.” 

‘He will some day wipe all tears 
from their eyes,” said she in a grave, 
sweet voice. 

I heard the hall-door open, and, 
convinced it was my aunt, hurriedly 
said to the stranger,— 

“T should like to go to see you. 
Will you allow me?” 

“My name is Madame Juliane,” 
she replied simply, and she wrote 
her address on a slip of paper which 
she handed me. 

My aunt’s reception of her was 
slightly reserved, but condescending. 

“You have come, I a: sure, to 
ask money for your poor,” she said 
to her; “but I am drained out, 
drained out,—you know I go about 
visiting, myself, very much.” 

“T have come to speak to you 
about an orphan, a child a few 
weeks old, which I found this morn- 
ing asleep beside its mother, who had 
died in the night.” 

“ Impossible for me to take charge 
of it, my dear lady. You must put 
it into the foundling-bospital if it 
has no family.” 

“The neighbours have taken it in 
the meanwhile, but they are them- 
selves rich in children, and very 

oor in all else. It is a beautiful 
little thing, a flower of white 
jasmine.” 

“ T can take it, aunt,” I cried,“ you 
know l’ye money enough to do 
this.” 

“ Undertake no engagement with- 
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out due reflection, Gertrude, you 
will perhaps repent of it.” 

“Ah! don’t prevent her being 
kind to this little deserted creature ; 
for the moment she has only to pay 
for its board and lodging, for I can 
easily find a nurse for it.” 

* Come, let us go see it!” I said! 
and Madame Juliane and I went 
out together, my aunt reiterating her 
recommendatious to be prudent. 

Soon after I held in my arms the 
little orphan which a neighbour had 
taken out of the stiffened arms of 
its dead mother and had carried into 
the miserable room which she 
occupied with her husband and 
six children. It seemed a pretty 
little thing, in spite of its cap made 
out of a bit of green stuff and 
clothes all in rags. It smiled at 
me, and I pressed it to my heart. 
It now belongs to me, it wants my 
love. I shall love you; I do already 
love you, poor little frail, innocent 
thing. You have taken my heart 
with your smile and your weakness. 

We wrapped it up in a shawl and 
carried it to a person known to 
Madame Juliane, who is to nurse it. 
I am to give thirty francs a month, 
and from this evening I shall set to 
work for my little daughter. I shall 
pay her a visit every day. Angéle 
is the name her mother gave her. 

On leaving the nurse, we went 
to the room occupied by Madame 
Juliane. It contained a very white 
bed without curtains, a few straw 
chairs, an armchair, a chest of 
drawers, and a secretary. 

“T am alone,” said she, “and re- 
quire but little. You see my room 
is full of flowers, they are gifts from 
my friends. In Paris, flowers are 
the luxury of the poor. What a 
number of little homes there are in 
which a few plants are cultivated 
on the ledges of the windows, or in 
little strips of garden along a wall 
taken from the breadth of a passage 
where you can’t put your foot with- 
out risking to crush all, Well! 
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these flowers you may always take 
as signs of order, activity, and 
self-respect. Wherever you see 
flowers you may be sure that there 
are kindly feelings, courage, and 
some little joy. So that, when 
flowers are given me, I keep them 
and cherish them as a_ treasure. 
They are more beautiful in my eyes 
than those of a royal garden, these 
flowers cultivated by laborious hands 
worn by the hard day’s work. 

I came back in a very thoughtful 
mood. Who is this woman that 
exercises so powerful an attraction 
upon me, and so unlike any one I 
ever met before? Can my aunt 
give me any information about her ? 

Later in the day I questioned 
my aunt, and what she tells me does 
not at all satisfy me. She says 
Madame Juliane is a very exalted 
“aeagp rather mystical, who must 

ave suffered much, though she 
never speaks of it, and who leads a 
very singular sort of life. She ac- 
cepts nothing for herself, though 
her position is evidently a most un- 
pretending one, but for others she 
asks with an urgency and a kind of 
authority that some people find dis- 
agreeable. 

“She is a person most worthy of 
esteem, no doubt,” added my aunt, 
“but she has no moderation, no 
judgment. I should be quite dis- 
tressed, my dear Gertrude, to see 
you get under her influence. One 
may be charitable without being 
mad, and I do really think her a 
little touched in the brain, in spite 
of her calm, mild demeanour. ‘Bx. 
aggeration is a most disastrous 
thing.” 

“Hers causes pain to no one, 
aunt, since she is alone. Has she 
no family ?”’ 

“She has no very close family 
ties, that is all I know; she is one 
of those exalted souls not made to 
live in our world. Believe me, my 
dear child, no really superior person 
ever allows himself or herself to be 
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led into extremes. These know how 
to take everything into account. 
We can occupy ourselves about the 
poor in our neighbourhood without 
making for ourselves an impossible 
life. My father used often to say 
tome, ‘ Ne quid nimis ;’ and, although 
I have not studied Latin, I know that 
means, nothing in excess.” 

I left my aunt and her sage talk in 
order to go and think about my little 
Angéle and choose the stuffs I was 
to dress the little darling in. Dear 
dainty creature, when to-morrow I 
put on your little white cap, trimmed 
with lace, won’t you have a smile 
for me ? 


Hubert’s Journal, June, 1870. 


Had I not tied down, or rather 
bartered my life, what should I have 
done with it? So little, that it is 
hardly worth all this bitterness and 
rebellion. After all, 1 don’t believe 
I had in me the germ of a noble 
life. I should have given way at 
the first obstacle.’ In my heart I 
am convinced every one of us has in 
this world the portion he deserves, 
that which by right belongs to him. 
I am a fatalist, but I believe only in 
an inward fatality, that which our 
own nature creates for us. For 
certain characters, difficulties just 
act as stimulants. Each obstacle 
helps to lift them higher on the path 
they have chosen. Not so with me, 
I lost heart from the first; is not 
this a proof that there was nothing 
better for me to do than to walk in 
the beaten track pointed out to me? 

Mademoiselle de Chanzane seems 
happy these last few days. She has 
taken the charge of a little orphan 
and is quite radiant about it. Can 
this take the place of everything, a 
doll she makes caps for as big as 
one’s fist? I believe women have 
hearts that thirst for love, but so nar- 
row that one single love can fill them 
up, nor is it even necessary that this 
affection should be well placed. A 
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dog, a cat, a flower, a little soulless 
being, it is all one to them. Just 
as well love nothing as love in this 
way, without choice and without 
reason. 

My God, is it true there was a 
time that I believed myself made 
to love my neighbour—not as my- 
self, that appeared cold and mean 
to me—but to the entire sacrifice 
of self? What madness! but also 
now I have recovered my reason ! 

Fora moment I thought Gertrude 
superior to all I had hitherto known. 
I suppose it was a last paroxysm of 
the romantic part of my being. 
Besides, were it true, it would be 
an additional barrier between her 
and me. I try no longer to under- 
stand her, nor do I desire her to 
understand me. I shall not suffer 
myself to be drawn out of the 
creek where I have cast anchor. If 
I ever marry, it shall be without 
any illusion and to a woman adjusted 
to my set. In the meanwhile I wish 
to guard myself carefully against 
everything that might cause relapses, 
and so bid adieu to this journal, 
which has the inconvenience of 
taking me in earnest and of giving 
importance to that which has none. 


Gertrude’s Journal, J uly, 1870. 


Without my little Angéle my 
life, I think, would be a weary 
one; but. she, the darling, keeps 
bright within me a focus of life and 
joy. She is pretty, her little limbs 
are delicately formed, her eyes in- 
telligent, and all about ber shows 
that she is remarkably developed 
for her age. I wished to dress her 
in white, but the nurse says it would 
give her too much trouble, so I have 
been obliged to yield. In the even- 
ings I work for her, while listening 
to Virginie’s music, or to the read- 
ing of an article in the Révue des 
Deux Mondes, aud I feel no longer 
lonely nor sad. Ah, my little one, 
you have peopled my desert ! 
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I went to-day to speak to Ma- 
dame Juliane about the poor Marcel 
family, whom I have not ventured 
to visit a second time. She will 
come and see them with me ; but to- 
day she was ill, of fatigue, evidently. 
We must wait till to-morrow. 

I found her alone in her little 
room. There was nothing sad 
about it, for it was full of sunshine 
and flowers. 

“May I stay a moment with 
you?” I asked, seeing she seemed 
to have no pressing occupation, and 
I sat down near her. 

A few minutes after I was seated 
at her feet on a little straw foot- 
stool, holding one of her hands in 
mine, while with the other she 
stroked my head, as my grand- 
mother used to do. 

“Poor child!” said she, “ you 
feel lonely. I know what it is to 
be lonely ; it is great suffering, but 
a suffering one may be cured of. 
Why should we be lonely when 
there are in the world so many 
beings that have need of us?” 

And as she understood, I think, 
that her thought found no complete 
echo within me— 

“There was a time,” said she to 
me, “ when I was as happy as the 
happiest. I have known the most 
intimate, the most absolute union 
that can exist between two souls. 
I had two children, two little angels, 
born the same day, and who together 
went back to God, after having for 
two years made a feast of every hour 
of my life. Well, even then, when 
I was so rich, my soul was often sad, 
and I felt myself alone. And when, 
later on, I found in my very sorrow 
the source of another happiness, I 
learned this great truth, that our 
hearts are too deep to be filled up 
by any one iudividual love.” 

“Do you mean the love of God ?”’ 
I asked, a little disappointed, for I 
had heard at church a discourse 
upon the vanity of all earthly affec- 
tion, and upon the divine love, 
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which alone can satisfy a soul 
created for God, and I had come 
out feeling my heart very cold, very 
empty, and not at all thirsting after 
this love, whose infinite sweetness 
the preacher had not been able to 
give us a glimpse of. 

“Yes, my child—I mean the 
love of which God alone is the 
source—the love kindled in us as 
soon as we understand his—the 
living, deep love, embracing all his 
creatures,.making us live the life 
of all, making us participators in 
the suffering of all, making the 
very heart of humanity beat within 
our hearts. It was this love, when 
I began to understand it, that at 
last filled the void in my being.” 

How beautiful she looked as she 
spoke! Her large brown eyes filled 
with tears and light. She reminded 
me of a portrait of Saint Theresa 
that I had once seen, and it seemed 
to me that the mystic love of the 
saint could not surpass the love 
expressed in the words of the 
humble woman before me. 

She made me talk of my grand- 
mother, of Chanzane, of all that I 
had loved and quitted. Slie is one 
of those persons to whom one 
unconsciously gives one’s whole 
soul. 

“Well,” said she, as I rose to 
leave, “ I am persuaded that nothing 
could have better prepared you for 
the life I dream of for you than the 
life of intimacy with nature that you 
have led. You have not been shut 
up within your personal circle ; you 
have lived in full sympathy, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but really with all 
that surrounded you; you are pene- 
trated with one of the forms of the 
universal life. This will help you 
to understand others. The love of 
nature and the love of human nature 
are two things not so different as 
people say. It is only egotistical 
self-absorption, under whatever 
form we yield to it, that makes us 
impenetrable to all other love.” 
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My aunt is amazed at my sudden 
intimacy with Madame Juliane. 

“What is it,” she asked me, 
“that attracts you in this woman, 
who is absorbed by one single pre 
occupation? I have always found 
her tiresome.” 

“She must be a 
any culture,” said 
nelda. 

“I detest these devoted people,” 
added Virginie. ‘ Thev like to get 
themselves spoken of—that’s all.” 

“Then she goes about it. very 
badly,” said I, indignant. “ In 
what respect does she deserve such 
blame ?” 

“My dear Gertrude, you have 
known Madame Juliane only a few 
days, and I have known her these 
two years. When I saw her alone 
in Paris I showed her great kind- 
ness. She met it with a somewhat 
chilly reserve. You will say, no 
doubt, that she was then in afflic- 
tion. I have, thank God, often 
enough visited the house of mourn- 
ing to have learned what is the 
a thing to say to the afflicted ; 

ut nothing made an impression on 
her. I wished to aid her, direct 
her, moderate her zeal; the poor 
woman would listen to nothing. 
She never comes here but to ask 
for something. Had she been 
willing to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of my experience and my 
method, she would have done much 
more good, and would not have held 
herself aloof from all persons who 
have a little common sense. But 
pride is her ruin. I should be 
extremely distressed, my dear Ger- 
trude, to see you place yourself 
under her influence. Exaggeration 
and eccentricities are much more 
severely judged in a young person 
than in a person of her age.”’ 

Hubert was present, but said 
nothing. One might think he 
wished to have nothing more to do 
with me since the day we talked 
almost confidentially together. That 
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day I thought for a moment I had 
found a friend in him. How I 
deceived myself! But no matter; 
with my little Angéle for my 
treasure, and Madame Juliane for 
my friend, I can do without him. 


July, 1870. 


When Madame Juliane and I 
reached the Marcels’ door, feeling 
she was with me I felt no fear. 
Poverty had made great ravages in 
this wretched dwelling since my 
first visit. One chair was gone, 
the bedding seemed less, and the 
woman—oh! how thin and worn 
she had grown. Marcel lay on the 
bed, his head turned to the wall. 
I looked round for the little fair 
head with the smiling face, it was 
gone. The cruel truth struck like 
a dart through my mind. Mariette 
rose without saying a word, and, 
casting a glance at the bed, seemed 
relieved to see that her husband 
was not moving. 

“Three days ago,” said she, as 
if guessing my thoughts. 

Her voice was hollow, her eyes 
dry, it pained me to look at her. 

“ Look,” continued she, pointing 
to her husband, who was breathing 
painfully, and moving restlessly, as 
if trying to wake out of a heavy 
sleep ; “he will not last long either. 
He walked for days, with his shoes 
all broken, to find work that he 
could do, and each day he returned 
with the fever. See what he has 
become ; and his little girl, that he 
loved so. This bas finished him.” 

Mariette’s voice trembled as she 
said the last words, but there were 
no tears in her eyes. Perhaps she 
had no more to shed. Her husband 
was now awake, and, sitting up in 
his bed, looking at us with a sombre 
expression. 

“Are you suffering?” said 
Madame Juliane to him. 

He made no answer. 

“It is cruel to lose a child, I 
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know it; for I also have lost my 
children.” 

“ Did they die of starvation?” 
said he, slowly, fixing on her his 
hollow burning eyes. 

“No. Oh! I know it; your 
grief is crueller far than mine.” 

She had gone close to him, her 
tears were falling, one dropped on 
the thin burning hand of the work- 
man ; he raised his eyes and looked 
distrustfully at her, then relapsed 
into his gloomy, dejected mood. 

“ Don’t you also tell me, like 
that other that came here, that it 
is the will of God, and that we 
must submit to it, and that my 
little girl is happier than if she 
had stayed with us. Can’t they 
leave us quiet? We don’t go to 
console them when their children 
die; we let them cry alone. Let 
them leave us also, it is all we ask. 
It is not too much, I think.” He 
turned upon his bed and shut his 
eyes. Again were we to leave this 
house without being able to do 
anything but irritate this poor ul- 
cerated heart ? 

The mother, seeing Madame 
Juliane crying, softened down, and 
her eyes filled with tears. She 
beckoned us to follow her to the 
other end of the room, and there, 
taking out of a drawer a piece of 
mourning paper carefully folded, 
she showed usa lock of the fair 
golden hair. I seemed to see the 
delicate transparent little face I 
had admired so short a time ago. 

“ Poor little angel,”’ said I, ina 
low voice. 

“ Ah!” said the mother, draw- 
ing close to me, “ she was pretty, 
my little Juliette, and gay and 
loving; the prettiest and most 
loving of them all. It was want 
killed her.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said the 
father, who heard those almost 
whispered words; “ what's the use 
of saying, It was this, it was that ? 
She‘is dead, and there’s an end of 
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it. It is no rare thing among us, 
a child dying.” 

Mariette said no more, and put 
back the little fair curl into its 
mourning envelope. Madame Ju- 
liane slipped a little money into 
her hand as she pressed it, and we 
went away very sad. 

“There is nothing in this first 
reception to discourage us,” said 
she; “on the contrary, resistance 
is less difficult to overcome than 
indifference and inertia. We have 
to deal with a heart that is irri- 
tated, full of bitterness and hatred, 
but love is more powerful than 
hatred.” 

We parted, and I carried away 
in my heart the look that accom- 
panied these words; it was a radia- 
tion from an inner source of love, 
faith and hope. 

To-day Hubert and I met alone 
in the salon for a few minutes. 

“ Well,” said he to me, in his 
most calmly ironical voice, “ you 
are continuing your course of good 
works ?” 

“Why do you speak to me in 
this tone?” said J, approaching 
him. “Do you really wish so 
much to pain me?” 


“JT don’t believe I have the 
ower.” 
“And yet you have. If you 


were always cold and ironical I 
should not much care, but I know 
you are not so at heart.” 

“What! you suspect me of 
being simple, compassionate, en- 
thusiastic ?”’ 

“In any case I know you can 
be serious and earnest, and I can- 
not understand why you should be 
always doing violence to your true 
nature.” 

“ Which is the true ? ” said he, as 
if questioning himself. 

“Oh, it is very easy to tell; it 
is that which, when it shows itself, 
makes you loved.” 

“Then it is impossible to love 
me as I am every day?” 
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I hesitated to answer; it was 
perhaps demanding of me too much 
frankness. At last I said,— 

“ Itis difficult.” 

He was silent for a moment, 
then turning suddenly towards me, 
said,— 

** Gertrude, I should like to un- 
derstand you thoroughly.” 

“Why not? is it, then, impos- 
sible ?” 

“No; but at least difficult also.” 

“What is there mysterious in 
me?” 

“ Nothing mysterious; but weak- 
nesses.” 

“What are they? Perhaps I 
may be able to cure myself of 
them.” 

“ You have fallen under an influ- 
ence whose ascendancy over you I 
cannot comprehend.” 

“Do you mean Madame Juli- 
ane?” 

“ Whose else should it be?” 

* You don’t know her.” 

“No, not personally; but you 
know how I hate people who pose 
for devotion and sacrifice. She 
spends her life doing good as they 
say; which means humbling and 
degrading her  fellow-creatures, 
while pretending to love them and 
devote herself to them.” 

“Oh! how you are mistaken, 
Hubert : if you could see her, hear 
her; if you knew bow she speaks 
to them—with what respect, what 
sympathy! But what a strange 
idea you have got. How can love 
degrade those who are the object 
of it?” 

“Love. No; but charity as it 
is vulgarly understood, yes. Be- 
sides, this charity is merely a piece 
of well-devised selfishness, an in- 
vestment at long date but usurious 
interest. How often I have heard 
my stepmother say that he who 
gives to the poor lends to the Lord. 
That’s the key to the whole system. 
I confess, Gertrude, that I like 
better a frank, open selfishness a 
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thousand times more than this for- 
midable selfishness that has eternity 
for its domain, and which disguises 
itself under a saintly appearance.”’ 

“T never thought charity could 
possibly be what you say.” 

“ What! you have been living a 
month in this house, and can speak 
in this way ? Does charity, as prac- 
tised here, make on you the impres- 
sion of being love?” 

“ No, that’s true; but I think it 
is rather a mistaken way of under- 
standing it than a deliberately self- 
ish calculation.” 

“* What else can it be when it is 
not true compassion, grief at the 
sight of suffering, and the desire 
to relieve and heal? Whether we 
seek approbation in this world, or 
reward in the next, it is all selfish 
calculation. Commend me to the 
brutal selfishness that simply looks 
to its own comfort; it, at all 
events, offers no outrage to the 
ideal by trying to wrap itself up 
in it.” 

“Tf you could but know how 
utterly different is the spirit that 
actuates Madame Juliane! I don’t 
believe she ever bestows one thought 
upon herself. She is a noble crea- 
ture.” 

Hubert smiled. 

“What can I do to make you 
know her?” said I. 

“ Do you care, then, so much for 
my opinion ?” 

“Yes; for it seems to me if you 
could believe without arriére pensée 
in nobleness and disinterestedness, 
you would be happier.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, but it is 
because I once believed too much 
in them, that I am now so incredu- 
lous. The recovery will be slow, 
and yet you, Gertrude, have begun 


“ By speaking to you of Madame 
Juliane?” 

“ No; your saint has not yet per- 
formed this miracle, but by letting 
me guess a little what you yourself 
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are. Up to the present, you see, I 
have lived only with people who 
take advantage of everything to 
boast of their own virtues.” 

“ Can you address this reproach 
to Virginie?” 

“ Poor Virginie !” said he, smiling 
scornfully, “one asks one’s self at 
times, has she a soul?” 

“She has one, be sure of that; 
and one that suffers, and that has 
more fraternity with yours than 
you suspect.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“1 mean that what has made you 
bitter and ironical, has made her 
cold and inert, as she looks to be.” 

“TI confess I have never caught 
a glimpse of live coal hidden under 
that heap of ice.” 

As he said these words, Virginie 
herself came in. She took her 
tapestry, and sat down by the win- 
dow, a few steps from us. The 
expression of her face was so sfillen, 
that, involuntarily, Hubert and I 
looked at each other. 

“ How industrious you are, Vir- 
ginie,” said I; “here I am half 
an hour without doing anything, 
and you never allow yourself one 
minute’s respite.” 

“You have no master but your 
own good pleasure,” she answered 
in a peevish tone. “For me, it 
is otherwise, they are educating 
me.” 

“Virginie, have you done your 
three hours’ piano to-day?” asked 
my aunt, who came into the room 
just as Virginie had done speaking. 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

_“ And your composition ?” 

‘Yes, mamma.” 

“That’s right. Don’t forget you 
have your professor of history to- 
morrow. Ah! dear children, how 
pleasant it is to rest when one has 
well filled up one’s day. I think I 
can say with the Roman emperor, 
that I have not lost mine.” 

Hubert had gone, and I hastened 
to do the same, but Fraiilein Thus- 
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nelda was there, ready at hand to 
supply the required dose of sympa- 
thetic admiration. 


Hubert’s Journal. 


Gertrude, I feel, I believe, you 
are worthy of all the love of the 
noblest heart; but who am I that I 
should dare love you?.... 


Gertrude’s Journal, July, 1870. 


More than a fortnight without 
writing, and so much sadness in the 
One morning I was 
sent for by my little Angéle’s nurse. 
Alas! never again was the darling 
to smile at me, one single convul- 
sion ended that fragile little life. 
When I arrived, there she lay in 
her cradle like a white flower broken 
from its stem. Dear little creature ! 
os made me happy a few days, and 
shall love you for ever. No tears 
Ished overyou. I know you bloom 
now in a world where nothing 
withers, but I feel sad at having 
lost the only being that had need 
of me. I went to Madame Juliane’s 
in search of that sympathy whose 
exquisite sweetness I know. When 
she had heard and consoled all my 
griefs, she related to me what had 
happened at the Marcels’ since our 
last visit. 

Marcel was getting worse and 
worse; fever was consuming him, 
he was changing and growing 
weaker day by day; but his temper 
was not softened, she could never 
get from him a word less bitter-or 
a look less fierce. Whatever she 
brought she quietly left on the 
chest of drawers without saying 
anything, and no allusion was 
ever made. Poor Mariette’s look 
thanked her beyond what words 
could express. 

“Will you come there with me 
to-day?” said Madame Juliane to 
me, “ Mariette will be so happy 
to see you, for she has a special 
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affection for you, in remembrance 
of the little child that is dead.” 

One glance showed me_ the 
ravages illness had made. Marcel 
was but a spectre of himself, with 
his long beard that left his hollow 
cheeks hardly visible. He received 
us as usual, giving no sign that he 
was aware of our presence. His 
eyes were shut, but we knew he 
was not sleeping. 

Madame Juliane sat down beside 
Mariette, who had risen to hand 
us chairs, but had immediately re- 
sumed her thankless work, not 
wishing to lose a moment. She 
spoke to her of her troubles and 
her anxieties, mingling words of 
hope and sympathy. 

“Don’t you feel,” said she, “in 
spite of all your suffering, that God 
loves you?” 

“Oh! yes,” said the poor woman, 
drying her tears so as to be able 
to go on with her work, “if I did 
not believe that, how should I have 
the courage to live?” 

Marcel sat up in his bed, and 
spoke in a voice so hoarse that we 
all started,— 

“You don’t know what you say. 
The best thing you can do is to 
believe that, if there is a God, He 
does not care for you. Else, would 
He let you work twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four; let you wear 
your fingers to the bone, bend 
your back and scoop out your chest, 
inflame your eyes that can scarcely 
see, and all this to give your 
children a bit of dry bread, re- 
fusing your own share, saying, to 
deceive us, that you had already 
eaten? And yet this is what she 
does every day,” continued he, 
looking at us. “When, towards 
morning, I begin to fall asleep, she 
gets up and goes out to sweep the 
streets, to earn a few pence before 
she begins with her needle, which 
she never quits till evening. With 
all that, she was not able to prevent 
the little one from dying from 
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want. “All that time sickness 
tied up my arms; now it is death 
that chains them down, for a few 
weeks more I'll be a burthen to 
the poor woman, and then I’ll leave 
her alone ‘with her five children, 
not one of which can earn its 
living. I wish they were all dead 
with the other; it would cost me 
less to go.” 

Mariette sobbed; Madame Juliane 
went up tothe sick man, and, laying 
her hand upon his burning forehead, 
said quietly, “ to be calm, you 
will hurt yourself.” 

The pressure of the light, gentle 
hand seemed to have a soothing in- 
fluence on the excited man. 

“ Mariette,” he said, “ draw the 
curtain, I am going tq sleep.” And 
we withdrew quietly. 

I returned to my aunt’s full of 
the thought of Madame Juliane. 
My aunt affected a look of sympathy 
on hearing of Angéle’s death, but 
Virginie did not even interrupt her 
scales. 

“These poor children,” said my 
aunt, “have so sad a life before 
them, that one can’t be sorry when 
God spares them.” 

“What,” said I, “are we to 
think of a world where mere life 
itself is not a blessing ? ” 

“T never discuss these matters, 
my dear. I don’t practise your 
new method of calling everything 
into question. In my eyes all that 
God wills is good. My principle 
is to do my duty in all that con- 
cerns me, and not to trouble 
myself about the rest.” Juliane! 
Juliane! hearken to these sagacious 
words, and learn wisdom. 

We frequently visit the Marcels. 
The poor sick man seems to receive 
us with less repugnance, but he is 
not softened by the approach of 
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death. When we went in to-day 
his little son was lying by his side 
on the bed; he at once put him 
down on the ground as if ashamed 
to caress him before us, but his 
eyes were filled with tears which 
he could not hide. The eldest of 
the little girls came in radiant with 
joy, bringing two or three corn 
flowers, which she put into her 
father’s hand. 

“ Father, it was Marguerite gave 
them to me for you; she says they 
must now be in flower in the corn 
fields.” 

“Who is Marguerite?” I in- 
quired of Madame Marcel, while 
the sick man took the flowers 
and gazed at them with evident 
pleasure. 

“She is a poor infirm girl who 
lives in the house. She has almost 
cured Pauline’s eyes with a lotion 
that she has discovered, and now 
she is going to teach her her own 
profession of making artificial 
flowers.” 

“ And she shares her dinner with 
me when I am hungry,” said Pau- 
line ; “and yesterday she gave me 
all she had for father, because he 
could not eat our soup. Do you 
know, father, she will come and see 
you to-morrow, her brother will 
carry her here; he always comes 
on Sunday to see her.” 

“Here is one at least that has 
succeeded in making herself be- 
loved,” said I to Madame Juliane, 
as we were going out. 

“Tt is that she is poor also, and 
suffers like them.” 

“Andwe?... I begin to think 
we can do nothing.” 

Let us love, and leaye the rest 
to God. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


I wave frequently thought that the 
popular estimate of Lord Chester- 
field in this country (for in France 
he has been always highly esteemed) 
has fallen below the just level. I 
believe one of the principal reasons 
for this is the interest which amongst 
us attaches to the character and life 
of his great contemporary, Dr. John- 
son. Two men more different in 
every respect than these it would 


be hard to conceive; and accord- 


ingly, as the English world in 
general has resolved to revere and 
admire Dr. Johnson, it cannot but 
be that the reputation of Chester- 
field should suffer severely in conse- 
quence. As a fact, he is in general 
mentioned with a sneer; and a care- 
ful and patient study of his writings 
is the last thing that even inquiring 
minds would think of. ! 

One of the principal reasons 
which has tended to this overgrowth 
of Johnson's reputation has been 
the profound compassion with which 
we contemplate his life. That he 
was the first literary man of his day 
is not the case; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that his 
genius was most powerful and ori- 
ginal. Yet we know that this man 
struggled almost his whole life under 
@ crushing incubus of poverty and 
of mental and bodily disease; and 
that in old age, reviewing that life, 
he burst out with the memorable 
and passionate sentence, that with 
him existence had been “ radically 
wretched.” 

On the other hand, Chesterfield 
seems to have forced life to yield 
him all the happiness that it is 
capable of affording. He was pro- 
bably the gayest, and certainly the 


most popular, man of his age. De- 
lighting in his physical and mental 
health, in his fascinating and at- 
taching manners, in his brilliant 
and subtle intellect, he passed 
through youth and maturity into an 
old age of serenity and benignity, 
and, unlike Johnson, contemplated 
the approach of death without un- 
manly fears. 

But where Nemesis refrained 
from striking the blow the world 
has chosen to apply a certain poeti- 
cal justice of its own. Posterity 
has resolved to “‘make it up” to 
Johnson for his misery, and to 
“take it out” of Chesterfield for 
his happiness. Pity is one of the 
strongest of the passions, and it has 
operated in favour of Johnson. 

But yet compassion, though justly 
excited, and sympathy with a retri- 
butive Nemesis, though natural, 
must not be allowed to exercise 
their disturbing influence when we 
would arrive at a sound judgment 
as to the real merits of these men. 
Unhappiness (pace Mr. Carlyle) is 
not an indication of merit, but of 
the reverse; for happiness is the 
evident sanction attached by Nature 
to certain acts and modes of life, 
and he who fails to perform and to 
adopt these, has been to that extent 
a failure, and is an unfit subject for 
admiration. That any person has 
led an unhappy life shows that he 
has not been able to understand or 
to comply with the conditions upon 
which he has received existence. 
Ill health is, undoubtedly, to be 
pitied and relieved; but we must 
not on that account suffer the in- 
valid to receive, along with our 
compassion, the admiration and ap- 
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plause which are due to the powerful 
and victorious athlete. Shall we 
place a man, diseased both in mind 
and body, at the head of a great 
century like the eighteenth—set 
him up as the Colossus of the age, 


and force ourselves to see the rest- 


marching between his feet? Let 
us give Johnson all the honour 
which is his due, and that is not a 
little >—but shall we call him the 
greatest, and immeasurably the 
greatest, whom we should tremble 
to think that.we should ever re- 
semble? The horror of thick dark- 
ness which brooded for ever over 
the sick soul of Johnson renders 
him a tragic and terrible spectacle, 
an object in the highest degree cal- 
culated to excite pity and fear; but 
insanity and disproportion must not 
receive from us the praise due to 
more perfect if less interesting men. 

A great deal of the praise which 
is lavished upon Johnson is to be 
ascribed to our Teutonic love of the 
vast and the horrible. A splendid 
drama of the Sophoclean type, in 
which might be represented Hamlet, 
not tottering on the verge of in- 
sanity, but as he was in the days 
when the sweet bells of his brain 
rang out the music of health, and 
vigorous, joyful activity, would 
never have stirred the English and 
German soul so deeply as the wild 
and ghastly career of the madman. 
It is as evident as anything can be 
that we, in these northern climates, 
whether from race or from what- 
ever cause, are in love with sorrow, 
and hold it as one of our most car- 
dinal beliefs that greatness is neces- 
sarily more or less closely allied to 
melancholy. 

One can see this erroneous and 
perverting idea pervading the whole 
of the higher literature of the day, 
and receiving energetic and definite 
expression in the writings of Car- 
lyle, whose dark and sombre spirit 
attaches itself to such men as John- 
sou with a strange and sinister joy. 
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The inhabitants of a climate such 
as ours, sprung from a Teutonic 
source, and fed upon literature like 
the English, will be naturally preyed 
upon by heavy thoughts, and habitu- 
ally inclined to take a gloomy view 
of life; but why they should exalt 
into a virtue, and an indication of 
greatness, what in their sober mo- 
ments they cannot but be heartily 
conscious of as a defect, cannot well 
be understood. The inhabitants of 
the Swiss valleys have exalted into 
a mark of beauty that frightful 
swelling of the neck which is com- 
mon amongst them; but one would 
think that a free press and free 
thought would prevent any absurdly 
false “ideal” of human existence 
being ever set up and consecrated 
amongst us forthe imitation of youth. 

As a contrast to the uncom- 
fortable philosophies and moralities 
of the present day, and as a certain 
just deduction from the overgrown 
reputation of Jobnson, I purpose 
to examine the opinions and prin- 
ciples of one who was the first 
geutleman of his day, and whose 
life was more like a triumphal pro- 
cession than the plodding, dreary 
existence which we are so apt to 
believe is all that this world has to 
yield us. 

Such a work I deem timely, for 
we are now approaching an epoch 
in the intellectual history of modern 
England which corresponds to that 
in which Chesterfield flourished. 
As the poetic spring which yielded 
so abundantly in the Elizabethan 
period was beginning to run ary, 


another of prose literature, highly 
poetic and imaginative, started 
forth. The imagination of intel- 


lectual England, still warm and 
glowing with the divine inspiration 
of the Renaissance, endeavoured to 
define a limit and clearly compre- 
hend the great ideas thrown out by 
Shakespeare and his tribe. A har- 
vest had grown up abundant and 
seemingly endless,and they hastened 
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to gather it. Nature, knowledge, 
and man were the central ideas of 
the splendid literature of Elizabeth 
—these ideas first produced poetry, 
and then glowing and impassioned 
prose. But a third stage ap- 
proached. The imagination grew 
cold, and we had the epoch of Pope 
and Johnson. 
Such a procession of intellectual 
change seems to be going on in the 
resent century—the great out- 
urst of poetry, which succeeded 
the first French revolution, yield- 
ing to an age of eloquent and 
imaginative prose such as we see 
around us at present, and which 
will probably be succeeded by one 
of a literature lucid, exact, and 
tame, but in whose tameness will 
lurk a wisdom such as Chester- 
field’s. I think I see the dawn of 
a serener day in the writings of 
Matthew Arnold in the opinion that 
the rights of man are not a thing 
to be ranted about and legislated 
for, but to be respected and ac- 
knowledged by a sweeter and more 
sympathetic tone in all the relations 
of social life, and that light should 
not be lurid, but clear and sunny, 
and should not scorch, but illumine. 
Lord Chesterfield’s maxims may 
have been different, his modes of 
feeling and action different, but the 
root of his philosophy was the same 
as that of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Lord Chesterfield, too, pursued 
sweetness and light. In this respect 
they resemble one another. As to 
the results of the pursuit, the com- 
parative success of both men in 
carrying out their theories, no com- 
parison can be instituted between 
them. Lord Chesterfield’s splendid 
and masculine intellect, the extra- 
ordinary fervour and energy of his 
temperament, his close attention to 
the sights and sounds and events of 
every instant of each day, his un- 
weariable industry and vivacity, his 
strong sense which would never 
have suffered him to engage in such 
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vague and yseless speculations as 
those which waste the time and 
energy of Mr. Arnold, prevent all 
comparison between these two men. 
Still in aim they do resemble one 
another. Both aim at lucidity, 
sense, and urbanity; both worship 
the graces, but win different shares 
of the divine favour. 

The amount of ignorance and 
misrepresentation which are ex- 
hibited on the subject of Lord 
Chesterfield is extraordinary. That 
thoroughly unjust epigram of John- 
son’s as to “the manners of a 
dancing-master,” &c., seems to have 
taken such a hold on the imagina- 
tion of the world that it cannot be 
shaken away. Generation after 
generation some eminent person 
comes forward, presenting the old 
judgment in a new form—a judg- 
ment suggested by ignorance and 
pointed by revenge. 

There are many motives which 
prompt men to act rightly, and ac- 
cording to the age or the society in 
which they live, or their own pecu- 
liar temperament or that of the 
person whom they address, they 
will insist upon one of these or 
upon another. Chesterfield’s love 
of his boy was great. He spared 
no labour, no assertion of inge- 
nuity and thought, in order to make 
him as perfect as possible. He 
knew that young Stanhope would 
never succeed unless as a man of 
honour and truth, and accordingly 
he plies him with every conceivable 
reason by which he might induce 
him to love truth. Again and 
again he recurs to this subject, 
sometimes holding up the liar to 
ridicule, sometimes to compas- 
sion, and sometimes to indignation. 
Had he, as young Stanhope was 
growing up, perceived in him any 
tendency towards furtiveness, exag- 
geration, misrepresentation, we may 
feel quite sure that he would have 
harped upon this string quite as 
often as he has upon that of good 
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manners. But deceitfulness’ was 
not one of Stanhope’s defects. He 
grew up to be a blunt and honest 
man, and so Chesterfield drew off 
his forces from this part of the 
field, and attacked that part of his 
son’s dispositidn in which the graces 
should have their temple set up. 
But Stanhope had not sufficient 
energy or intelligence ‘o see the 
wisdom of his father’s advice, or, 
having seen it, to carry it into 
practice; and although, according 
to the testimony of Boswell, he 
was a sensible, civil, well-behaved 
person, he never became like his 
sire a conspicuous example of bril- 
liant and fascinating manners. Yet, 
though Lord Chesterfield did not at 
length and frequently impress upon 
his son the obligations of religion 
and morality, he always alludes to 
them as being more important than 
anything else. It is probable that, 
like many of his contemporaries, 
he was a free-thinker; but long be- 
fore he wrote the celebrated Letters 


his experience of the practical re- 
sults of infidelity were such as to 
lead him to uphold the authority of 
religion, both in his conduct and in 
his teachings. 

“ Religion,” he says, “is one of 
the favourite topics of vulgar scoff- 


ers. From this absurd and false 
ae flow the commonplace, 
insipid jokes and insults upon the 
clergy. 

“T have long since done mention- 
ing your great religious and moral 
duties; because I could not make 
your understanding so bad a com- 
pliment as to suppose that you 
wanted, or could receive, any new 
instructions upon those two im- 
portant points; they are so obvious 
to common sense and reason, that 
commentators may (as they often 
do) perplex, but cannot make them 
clearer. 

“ Whenever, therefore, you hap- 
pen to be in society with those 
pretended esprits forts, or with 
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thoughtless libertines who laugh 
at all religion to show their wit, 
or disdain it to complete their riot, 
let no word or look of yours inti- 
mate the least approbation; on the 
contrary, let a silent gravity ex- 
press your dislike: a wise Atheist, 
if such a thing there is—set a silent 
mark upon them, and shun them 
ever after.” 

This is not teaching for the 
days in which we live, but it was 
just that which a kind and wise 
father would certainly administer 
in the days that succeeded the 
reign of Charles the Second. Lord 
Chesterfield was not training his 
boy to be a philosopher, but to be 
a statesman and a brilliant member 
of courtly societies. 

Tt will be seen, from the passages 
quoted, that Lord Chesterfield was 
very far from supposing that it wes 
possible that his son should ever 
be a distinguished man without a 
base of honour and religion. He 
always alludes to them as indispen- 
sable, but as being duties so obvious, 
that there could be no necessity 
why he should waste time in their 
inculcation. 

We come now to those teachings 
which are more peculiarly Chester- 
fieldian, and which have attached 
to the Letters their peculiar 
flavour. As I peruse these, I find 
that nearly the whole system of 

recepts, recommended to youn 
Stanhope by his father, are derive 
from three, of cardinal importance. 
I find that knowledge, energy, and 
manner are, with him, the three 
great sources of success, or what 
render life great and delightful, and 
old age dignified and serene. All 
his advice upon these heads is good, 
and is sometimes of profound and 
unexpected wisdom. 

Chesterfield bad as much delight. 
in and acquired as much instrue- 
tion from books as the greediest 
book-worm that ever lived; yet to 
this day there is a feeling that he was 
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a sort of fop and mere drawing- 
room man. 

“ What an unhappy man,” he 
says, “ must I now have been if I 
had not acquired in my youth some 
fund and taste for learning. What 
could I have done at this age with- 
out them? I must, as many iguo- 
rant people do, have destroyed my 
health and faculties by sotting away 
the evenings, or by wasting them 
frivolously in the tattle of women’s 
company, and have exposed myself 
to the ridicule and contempt of 
those very women. My books, and 
only my books, are now left me;” 
and then he quotes an eloquent 
passage from Cicero upon the de- 
ights of study :— 

“‘ An ignorant man is insignificant 
and contemptible, and he can just 
be said to live, and that is all. 

“ Knowledge is a comfortable 
and necessary retreat and shelter 
for us in an advanced age, and if 
we do not plant it while young, it 
ny give us no shade when we grow 
oO ae 

He insists upon the necessity for 
his son of “ knowing perfectly the 
form and government of every 
nation; the growth and decline of 
ancient and modern empires, and 
to trace out and reflect upon the 
causes of both. To know the 
strength, riches, and commerce of 
every country.” 

He was by no means an easy 
taskmaster, and in all the earlier 
letters, insists for ever on the 
importance of learning everything 
that can possibly be learned, and 
which could be turned to use. 
Our insular contempt for foreign 
affairs appeared to him in its true 
light. 

“That—viz., foreign affairs — 
part of knowledge seldom enters 
into our thoughts, or forms part of 
our education. 

“Points of history, matters of 
literature, the customs of different 
countries, are surely better subjects 
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for conversation than the weather, 
dress, or fiddle-faddle stories.’ 

“Your first morning hours I 
would have you devote to your 
graver studies with Mr. Harte, the 
middle part of the day I would 
have employed in seeing things, 
and the evening in seeing people. 

“ Never read history without 
having maps and a chronological 
book or tables lying by you, and 
constantly referred to. Lay down 
a method for your reading. 

“Rise early; this secures you at 
least an hour or two of reading or 
reflection before the common in- 
terruptions of the day begin.” 

I might quote a hundred sentences 
in which he impresses upon Stan- 
hope the importance of study—the 
value of book-learning, both that 
he might thereby increase his power 
and effectiveness as a man of the 
world, and also provide himself 
with a source of great and innocent 
pleasure. 

Brilliant manners without know- 
ledge, constituted a character Ches- 
terfield did not respect, though he 
is often spoken of as if he did. He 
knows that they are effective, and 
often succeed in placing a man in 
positions for which he is not fit, but 
this is because those who have the 


bestowal of offices are fools. For 
one man who weighs ten see 
the substance escapes observa- 


tion, the surface is beheld of alb. 
But still substance is substance, 
and the glitter of a bubble dif- 
ferent from that of solid and 
polished gold. Glitter if you can, 
glitter by all means, but substance 
you must possess too, or you will 
never be truly happy or eminently 
successful. 

Accordingly he urges Stanhope, 
by every inducement and motive 
which he can apply, to develop the 
powers of his mind, to study with 
close attention his ancient classics 
and his modern ; to keep a common- 
place book, and note down every 
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useful piece of information which 
he might learn; to be universally 
affable, for that everybody could 
teach something; to invite the 
Jesuits of Rome to his dinners and 
suppers, for that they were well- 
informed and learned men; to 
endeavour to gain a footing amongst 
distinguished literary persons, and 
to consider himself honoured by 
being admitted into their society. 
At the same time he was to dis- 
tinguish between frivolous and 
noble branches of learning, nor 
waste, in collecting different kinds 
of butterflies, the time which 
was limited and might be better 
spent. 

But, though he had a great respect 
for the learning of the closet, he 
yet always speaks of it as being 
second in importance to the know- 
ledge of the human heart, which is 
to be acquired only in the world. 

Which of these modes of learning 
is of most importance to society at 
large Mr. Buckle has clearly shown. 
The extraordinary advance which 
has been made in the invention of 
those arts which ameliorate the 
human lot since the promulgation 
of the Baconian philosophy has 
been dwelt upon by this historian 
as conclusive evidence that the 
increase of scientific knowledge is 
of far more importance than the 
increase of ethical. In a sense he 
is right, but not to that extent which 
he supposes. At all events, for an 
individual it is a greater pleasure, 
and gives a greater sense of power, 
to be intimately acquainted with 
the human heart than to be “ well 
up” in the construction of steam- 
engines and microscopes. This is 
the knowledge that Chesterfield 
again and again urges on his boy to 
acquire, this the power which he 
sets before him as one of the great 
ends of life. This power fortunately 
no one can possess without being 
worthy to wield it, without being 
what is termed a good man—one 
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who will use it for beneficent and 
not malignant purposes. 

“Do not imagine that the know- 
ledge which I so much recommend 
to you is confined to books, pleasing, 
useful, and necessary as that know- 
ledge is, but I comprehend in it the 
great knowledge of the world, still 
more necessary than that of books. 
In truth, they assist one another 
reciprocally, and no man will have 
either perfectly who has not both. 
The knowledge of the world is only 
to be acquired in the world, and not 
in the closet. Books alone will 
never teach it to you, but they will 
suggest many things to your ob- 
servation which might otherwise 
escape you; and your own observa- 
tions upon mankind, when compared 
with those which you will find in 
books, will help you to fix the true 
point. 

“To know mankind well requires 
full as much application and atten- 
tion as to know books, and, it may 
be, more sagacity and discernment. 
Many elderly people pass their 
whole lives in the great world, but 
with such levity and inattention 
that they know no more of it than 
they did at fifteen. 

“You must look into people— 
search for the ruling passion, pry 
into the recesses of the heart, and 
observe the different workings of 
the same passion in different people. 
And, whenever you have found out 
the prevailing passion of any man, 
remember never to trust him where 
that passion is concerned. 

“Search, therefore, with the 
greatest care into the characters 
of all those with whom you may 
converse. A moderate share of 
penetration with great attention 
will infallibly make these necessary 
discoveries. This is the true know- 
ledge of the world, and the world is 
a country which nobody ever yet 
knew by description ; one must trave} 
through it one’s self to be acquainted 
with it.” 
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_ “ Wherever you would persuade 
or prevail, address yourself to the 
passions. If you can once engage 
people’s pride, love, pity, ambition 
on your side, you need not fear what 
their reason can do against you. 

“ Sagacity to read other people’s 
countenances, serenity to conceal 
your own, these are the rudiments 
of a politician. 

“ Man is a composition of so many 
and such various ingredients that it 
requires both time and care to 
analyze him. Reason ought to 
direct the whole, but seldom does.” 

But the man who takes a keen 
pleasure in analyzing the characters 
of those whom he meets must be 
himself able on all occasions to com- 
mand his countenance. This most 
of us, except very wooden and un- 
sensitive men, are unable to do. 
Chesterfield tells us that it can be 
acquired, that anybody can be well 
mannered who desires to be well 
mannered. We must recollect, how- 
ever, that this advice was given to 
Stanhope with reference to his public 
employment as an ambassador. 

“Determine to keep your coun- 
tenance as unmoved and unembar- 
rassed as possible ; which steadiness 
you may get a habit of by constant 
attention. I should desire nothing 
better in any negotiation than to 
have to do with one of these men of 
warm, quick passions, which I would 
take care to set in motion. 

“‘ Make yourself absolute master, 
therefore, of your temper and your 
countenance, so far at least as that 
no visible change do appear in either, 
whatever you may feel inwardly. 
This may be difficult but it is by no 
means impossible. 

“In order to judge of the inside 
of others, judge of your own.” 

This last also he makes a test of 
politeness, laying down as its prin- 
cipal maxim the Bible rule of “ Do 
as you would be done by.” 

“Happy the man who, with a 
certain fund of knowledge and 
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parts, gets acquainted with the 
world early enough to make it his 
bubble. This is by no means 
criminal or blamable, if not done 
with an ill intention. 

“ Mind not only what people say, 
but how they say it; and, if you 
have any sagacity, you may discover 
more truth by your eyes than by 
your ears. People can say what 
they will, but cannot look what 
they will, and their looks frequently 
reveal what their words are calcu- 
lated to conceal. The most mate- 
rial knowledge of all—I mean the 
knowledge of the world—is not to 
be acquired without great atten- 
tion.” 

Observe the importance which 
he always attaches to attention. If 
you want to learn, you must attend, 
observe,- be for ever on the alert. 
This injunction recurs every other 
page in the course of the Letters. 
We have had it already in instruc- 
tions given with reference to bis 
reading, approfondisez,—get to the 
bottom of things. “ What is 
half learned is not learned at all; 
it is worse than not learned at all, 
for it is misleading.” “ Let nothing 
pass in your reading, or in the in- 
structions of Mr. Harte without fully 
understanding.” This attentive- 
ness and concentration of mind 
upon everything connected with 
his studies, we have seen that he 
also recommends and insists upon 
in the reading of the book of the 
world of men’s faces and manners, 
as the indications of their charac- 
ters and hearts. 

Unfortunately, however, young 
Stanhope could not, or would not, 
develop the necessary vis animi— 
the vigour and energy necessary for 
all this. 

“In the strict scrutiny which I 
have made into you, I have (thank 
God) hitherto not discovered any 
vice of the heart, or any peculiar 
weakness of the head; but I have 
discovered laziness, inattention, and 
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indifference, faults which are par- 
donable only in old men. A young 
man should be ambitious to shine 
and excel; alert, active, and inde- 
fatigable in the means of doing it. 
You seem to want that vivida vis 
animi, which spurs and excites most 
young men to please, to shine, to 
excel,”’ 

It is the race-horse urging the ox 
to swiftness, and explaining how 
easy a thing it is, recalling his own 
triumphs, pointing out the beauty 
of speed and mettle in other quad- 
rupeds of generous breed, taunting 
the heavy grazing brute with his 
clumsy frame and lack-lustre eye. 

“ Mr. told me that you were 
provokingly distrait and inattentive 
in company. 

“You should not only have atten- 
tion to everything, but a quickness 
of attention, so as to observe at 
once all the people in the room, 
their motions, their looks, and their 
words, and yet without staring at 
them or seeming to be an ob- 
server. 

“To be inattentive is to be for 
the time mad. 

“ Many people, from laziness of 
mind, go through both pleasure and 
business with equal inattention, 
neither enjoying the one nor doing 
the other. 

“T am told by one here, who has 
seen you lately, that you are awk- 
ward in your motions and negli- 
gent of your person. 

“But if you come shambling 
towards me with inattention and 
distractions,” &c. 

Alas! the ox will still be slow- 
gaited and unwieldy, the fire and 
mettle of the race-horse are not for 
him. He will die and leave no 
trace of himself upon the world 
any more than that ignoble Colas 
who was held up to him as an ex- 
ample of contemptible mediocrity. 
Stanhope, too, was born and died, 
but then he was Lord Chesterfield’s ; 
and, as the cause of these incom- 


parable Letters, we must be grateful 
to him that he took the trouble to 
keep himself alive, and on good 
terms with his father, till he reached 
man’s estate. 

We now approach that charac- 
teristic of the Letters, which is 
above all their other peculiarities, 
that which render them unique in 
literature. . Chesterfield. delibe- 
rately, nay, passionately, entreats 
and commands his son, seeing that 
in this he was likely to fail, to bend 
the whole energy of his mind to- 
wards the acquiring of those man- 
ners that would make him popular. 
Especially as the boy was emerging 
from boyhood into manhood, does 
the father redouble his exertions in 
this respect, approaching the sub- 
ject from every quarter, now with 
ridicule, now with passion, using 
every spur, every persuasion, every 
enticement, which his versatile and 
well-stored intellect could supply ; 
but all in vain. The ox would still 
be an ox. He will never run for 
the Derby. Stanhope died a decent, 
civil, weil-behaved man. Chester- 
field set, but Stanhope did not rise. 
The father cast his magic mantle 
upon the son; but upon the stout 
square figure of the Stanhope its 
glittering hues, its varying and 
flashing folds lost their glory, and 
all that could be seen was a good, 
substantial, drab-coloured great- 
coat, such as we see by the thousand 
any day in the capital. 

Chesterfield was himself a nota- 
ble example of perfect manners. 
Of this there is not the slightest 
doubt. He was reputed the first 
gentleman of the day, and the 
memory of his fascinations lasted 
long after his death. It is the 
common notion here in England, 
that good manners are natural, and 
cannot be acquired ; that, if any man 
sets himself to acquire them, he 
either fails altogether, or develops 
some absurd ceremonious style. 
Now Chesterfield tells his son, over 
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and over again, that there are de- 
grees in good manners; and, how- 
ever it may be with the lower 
degrees, that perfect manners can 
“7 be acquired by great labour 
and incessant attention. Chester- 
field is right, man is by nature a 
brute ; it is only by attention, fore- 
thought, that he becomes a civilized 
and amiable member of society. 

Johnson says the manners in- 
culeated by Chesterfield were the 
manners of a dancing master. The 
world, or the unthinking and igno- 
rant portion of it, have endorsed 
this absurd judgment ; and there is 
to this day a prejudice of the John- 
sonian kind to the Letters, as incul- 
cating an unmanly code of manners. 
Of course, upon the face of the 
question, such a thing must be ab- 
surd. How could he who was him- 
self perfect give false instructions ? 
How could the most brilliant and 
popular man of the age, passionately 
interested in the welfare of his son, 
write letters so absurd? A cynic 
can prove, by examples out of his 
writings, that Shakespeare was sour 
and ill-natured. Only by such a 
perverted process could the saying 
of Johnson be justified. What 
Chesterfield was himself, he aimed 
at exciting his son’s ambition to 
become; and Chesterfield was not 
a petit mattre. 

Theré has been on this subject 
such an amount of ignorance and 
misrepresentation, that I believe a 
close examination of everything in 
the Letters bearing on this subject 
is necessary in order to sweep away 
the mountain of calumny under 
which the fame of this great man 
lies covered. To be the first poet 
of an age does not imply being 
the first man. Chesterfield was 


not the first poet, or the first 
philosopher, of his century; but, 
so far as I have been able to judge 
of the lights of that age, he seems 
to have been the wisest and happiest 
man. 


Of all those means by which 
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men attain to happiness he put the 
practice of politeness and the art of 
pleasing first. What did he mean 
by these vague terms ? 

“ Good breeding, you know, does 
not consist in low bows and formal 
ceremony, but in an easy, civil, and 
respectful behaviour.” Surely Dr. 
Johnson never read this, or, if he 
did, he was resolved to be unjust. 
Had he studied the Letters, and 
formed his conduct according to 
their advice, he would never have 
given vent to this piece of brutality 
and injustice. He would have read 
the book thoroughly, and not be- 
tween the leaves; he would have 
practised the maxim, approfondi- 
sez; and, if he had not time to 
read the book carefully, he would 
have refrained from speaking so 
confidently about it. 

Let it not be forgotten that, in 
Chesterfield’s idea of a perfect man, 
such as he desired Stanhope to be- 
come, religion, morality, know- 
ledge, and a cleanly, decent mode 
of life are all pre-supposed. With 
shallow moralists and teachers these 
are all; with Chesterfield, they are 
the foundation, the strong, rock- 
resting base, upon which should 
arise the fair proportions and noble 
outlines of the beautiful structure 
which he desired to erect. Fools 
who read the Letters toss them 
aside contemptuously, saying,— 
“* What is the use of graces and glit- 
ter without substance and worth ?” 
What indeed? But this is weak 
criticism, for Lord Chesterfield pre- 
supposes these. He tells his son 
distinctly, “If you have not religion 
and morality, you will be through 
life most unhappy.” He does not 
dwell upon them, and repeat him- 
self letter after letter; for Mr. 
Harte, the boy’s tutor, was a clergy- 
map, and because he knows that the 
great principles of morality must be 
recognized and acted upon by a boy 
so sensible and well educated as his 
son. But he sees that Stanhope is 
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likely to be indifferent to praise, 
careless of giving pleasure, unam- 
bitious to excel; and here we see 
the father unweariably hammering 
the cold iron of his son’s slow brain. 
Religion, honour, the strictest, un- 
deviating truth, and magnanimity 
must be the foundation of the edi- 
fice. Without them, there will one 
day be a settlement. 

He must tolerate no vice. ‘‘ There 
are no such things as fashionable 
vices. There are fashionable men, 
who give the tone to that society, 
and render it fashionable. 

“T have known many a fashion- 
able man with one vice. I have 
never known a vicious man a 
fashionable man.” 

He then intimates what he means 
by vice—drinking, gambling, and 
debauchery, and tells his boy that 
they are impudently called pleasure 
by the vicious, but that they are 
really but the sensuality of the 
swine. 

Magnanimity—the forgiveness of 
injuries and insults—he impresses 
upon him more than once. Some- 
times in the grave, lofty, and (I 
believe) ineffectual mode practised 
by the common cry of moralists; 
sometimes more effectively by show- 
ing the folly and imprudence of 
vindictiveness, as well as its ugliness 
and vulgarity. 

I have already mentioned his fre- 
quent inculcation of self-control, 
both over the temper and the coun- 
tenance. It will thus be seen that 
Lord Chesterfield never intended to 
cultivate the blossom at the expense 
of the root and fruit, as is the man- 
ner with gardeners, who sometimes 
produce abnormal and unhealthy 
floral forms. With Chesterfield, the 
virtues of the Christian and of the 
Stoic underlay those of the gentle- 
man; they yielded the sap which 
fed the perfume and the glitter. 

The cultivation of good manners 
is the cultivation of the tendency 
aad power to please. He knows'as 
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well as any one else that manners 
cannot be taught; that maxims and 
well-spun rules are powerless if there 
is not an aptness on the part of 
the disciple. Still Chesterfield has 
thrown out such pregnant hints and 
suggestions upon this subject as, I 
believe, cannot be paralleled in the 
writings of any other man. 

“The power of pleasing almost 
inevitably attends the desire to 
please.” This advice, in different 
forms, he repeats many times. He 
tells him that the desire to please, 
if it is seen, is sure to give pleasure. 

“Do as you would be done by. 

“ Whatever pleases you in others 
will, infallibly, please them in you.” 

How much more delightful would 
life be for all of us if we were all 
to agree to act as Chesterfield 
teaches—to make it a glory to 
diffuse pleasure, to promote happi- 
ness wherever we may happen 
to be. 

Tain, in his “ Notes on England,” 
says that “the first object of an 
Englishman in society is to be 
dignified; the first object of a 
Frenchman to be amiable, that is, 
lovable.” Chesterfield says the 
same—“ What a number of sins 
does the cheerful, easy, good breed- 
ing of the French frequently cover. 
I have often said, and do think, that 
a Frenchman, who with a fund of 
virtue, learning, and good sense has 
the manners and good breeding of 
his country, is the perfection of 
human nature.” 

Thus he returns again and again 
in his Letters to this all-important 
subject. Shelley in his poetry does 
not so frequently and enthusias- 
tically declaim of love, as does 
Chesterfield upon gracefulness and 
amiability of behaviour. It is false 
to say that he insists upon forms and 
rules. There is but one rule, which 
with him is invariable and admits 
of noexceptions. Endeavour every- 
where to please. Let love, and the 
desire for love, be the guiding prin- 
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ciple, and all will be well. In pro- 
portion to the strength or weakness 
of this desire he will be happy or 
unhappy. If he is indifferent about 
pleasing, he never will please. He 
who is incapable of giving pleasure 
is incapable of receiving it. More 
than once Chesterfield compares the 
behaviour which he would recom- 
mend to that subtle essence which 
perfumes and sanctifies the whole 
Christian character, and which St. 
Paul calls charity. 

Moral precepts change their form 
from age to age, from country to 
country. The teaching that was 
good for the Hebrews and Corin- 
thians in the first century requires 
alteration and adaptation when one 
would administer it to an English 
youth in the eighteenth. But this 
I will say, that no more authoritative 
effectual inculcation of the 
subtle virtues expressed in the word 
charity has been made by any 
moralist or preacher from the time 
that St. Paul wrote than has been 
made by Lord Chesterfield in these 
eareless Letters to his boy which he 


never expected that the world would- 


set eye upon. Every one of those im- 
mortal sentences in which that mys- 
terious virtue called charity is por- 
trayed can be paralleled by passages 
of a more homely, but far more 
telling, nature in the writings of 
Lord Chesterfield. The words of 
the Apostle fly over our heads; 
they are eloquent and true, but we 
do not feel them, we know not how 
to set about putting them into 
practice. On the other hand, any 
intelligent and sensible youth who 
reads Lord Chesterfield feels the 
perfect justice of his wise, practical 
philosophy, and if he has sense and 
ambition hastens to put it into 
practice. 

The virtues which Lord Chester- 
field includes under the head of 
good breeding are all of a kind 
that the Apostle would approve, 
but amplified, illustrated, and 
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brought down to the details and 
varieties of every-day life, in a 
mode peculiar to himself, so that 
any one but @ fool can see their 
beauty and utility. 

St. Paul says, “Charity is not 
puffed up.” Chesterfield tells his 
boy that he must be gentle and 
modest; that he must sit at the 
end of the table till bid to go up 
higher ; that he is to wear his learn- 
ing like a watch, tell the company 
what o’clock it is if he is asked, but 
not to be for ever pulling it out and 
showing it ; that he is never to let 
his inferiors in rank, wealth, and 
knowledge see that he is aware of 
his superiority, than which, he says, 
there is nothing more vile; that 
he is to tell nothing redounding to 
his own credit, and never to fish 
for applause directly or indirectly ; 
that he is never to show people 
who happen to be frivolous or ill- 
bred that he despises them ; that he 
is to show respect and affection for 
all men, even fools, their want of 
sense and knowledge being their 
calamity, not their vice. St. Paul 
says, “Charity is not easily pro- 
voked.” Chesterfield advises his boy, 
if anybody sneers at him or laughs 
at him, not to take it to himself, or, 
if he must acknowledge it, then to 
laugh it off, but by no means to 
retort. He sneers at the “spirit ” 
of those young men whose animal 
spirits are far too warm for their 
weak heads, whose hands are for 
ever on their sword-hilts. 

St. Paul says, “ Charity doth not 
behave itself unseemly.” Chester- 
field warns his son against low 
waggeries and horse play, against 
gross mimicry, against “nasty, un- 
gentlemanlike ways,” against drink- 
ing and debauchery, against a 
perpetual smirk and a whiffling 
activity of body, against swearing 
and violent language. 

So far as I have been able to 
judge, all those little bits of prac- 
tical advice with which the Letters 
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are strewn are just and true, while 
the great guiding principles of 
action upon which he establishes 
his whole system of instruction are 
beyond all praise. Any man who 
pursues them, if he has only good 
sense, may become great, and will 
infallibly be happy. The great 
pleasure of loving, and the great 
pleasure of being loved, are the 
cardinal principles of Chesterfield’s 
philosophy. His desire to see his 
son in good company is simply 
his desire to see his son associate 
with those delighted more than 
others both to give and to receive 
kindness. 

A benevolent spirit alone will not 
make a man well mannered any more 
than it will make him honest or 
just. Knowledge and attention are 
in all cases necessary to enable a 
man to do his duty. Benevolence 
is not good manners, though it may 
be their source. Something else 
is requisite, and the practical rules 
and suggestions laid down by Lord 
Chesterfield it would be far safer 
to follow than merely to trust to 
the careless promptings of a good 
heart. A good heart will not pre- 
vent us from being inattentive or 
overbearing ; in fact, nothing is 
more common than to hear some- 
body who has been accused of 
being disagreeable defended on the 
ground of having a kind heart. 

I dare say that here, as in every- 
thing else, a man must, if he would 
succeed, resolve to live by rule, and 
see that good principles are estab- 
lished in his mind, out of which 
good habits will grow, and to which 
he may constantly refer his actions. 

What renders Lord Chesterfield’s 
remarks upon this subject so note- 
worthy is the enormous importance 
which he attaches to the subject. 
It is his opinion that the Duke of 
Marlborough was a dull man, with- 
out a trace of genius, and that his 
extraordinary success was due to 
his popularity, to the sweetness 


and winningness of his manner. 
Merit, he says, may rise, but it will 
rise heavily unless winged by those 
qualities which attach the hearts 
This, in short, is his position, whether 
your ambition be to be successful 
or to be happy, resolve to please 
and to attach to yourself those 
over whom you would rule or whose 
society you would enjoy. 

Social pleasures are undoubtedly 
the highest and most enduring of 
all. He enjoys them most who is 
most willing to contribute to the 
pleasure of others. 

Upon this subject he makes some 
very sagacious remarks. In his 
epigrams he styles good manners 
decus et tutamen, an ornament 
and a defence, and in his Letters 
develops the idea at length. No 
one is treated with tenderness and 
consideration who is not resolved 
to treat others so too. If we would 
shield ourselves from rudeness, we 
must subdue our vanity and egotism, 
and stimulate that kindliness and 
consideration for the feelings of 
others which they will gladly re- 
ceive and gratefully repay. 

When Chesterfield bids his son 
to shine and excel in company, he 
means to urge him to surpass others 
in the power of promoting pleasure. 
If such rivalry were universal, how 
much happier would life be. It is 
not unfrequent to meet persons who 
take pleasure in saying and doing 
things which they are conscious 
give pain. They enjoy the moment- 
ary triumph. The despotic temper 
is by no means so unfrequent as 
might be supposed. If men were 
generally of Chesterfield’s way of 
thinking, and felt that next to the 
pleasure of doing a virtuous action 
was the pleasure of doing a civil 
one, how much happier would we 
all be. 

Of Chesterfield’s vices I have 
said nothing, sufficient has been 
published upon that point by hos- 
tile critics. This, however, escapes 
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notice, that what is a vice in our day 
was not avice inhis. Socrates and 
Plato elevated into a divine virtue 
what we now consider a low vice. 
Morals change as well as manners. 
Let him who would have a just 
conception of the state of society 
in Chesterfield’s time read the 
letter which is dated January 11, 
1750. Why should we expect any 
man, and least of all a man of the 
world, to be beyond his age ? 

His toleration of different religi- 
ous opinions was expressed in lan- 
guage witty as well as wise. “ All 
men seek for truth, but God alone 
knows who has found it. I may 
as well require all men to think as 
I do, as require that they should be 
of my own height and complexion.” 

His Viceroyalty in Ireland was 
like an Indian summer—a short 
season of geniality and light be- 
tween two winters of bigotry and 
hatred. 

His prose style has, I think, in 
that order of composition in which 
it must be placed, never been sur- 
passed by any English writer— 
lucid, simple, nervous eloquence. 
There is probably no living author 
out of whose works one can culla 
passage so perfect as this which I 
take at random from the Letters, 
from among hundreds just as pure 
and just as witty :— 

“ Swiss salt is, I dare say, very 
good, yet I am apt to suspect it 
falls short of the true Attic salt, in 
which there was a peculiar quick- 
ness and delicacy. The same Aitic 
salt seasoned all Greece; a great 
deal of it was exported afterwards 
to Rome, where it was counter- 
feited by a composition called ur- 
banity, which in some time was 
brought. to very near the perfection 
of the original Attic salt. The 
more you are powdered with these 
two kinds of salt the better you 
wiil keep, and the more you will 
be relished.” 

In reading Chesterfield we must 
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always remember that his was 
a many-sided mind, which never 
viewed the same thing from exactly 
the same point of view. Thus he 
frequently seems to contradict him- 
self—in reality, he never was quick- 
witted; and eloquent persons have, 
I think, always this characteristic. 

It must always be borne in mind 
that we are observing Chesterfield 
from a point at which we have 
really no right to place ourselves. 
We have, through the treachery of 
his relatives, been admitted, as it 
were, into his dressing-room; a 
certain reticence and consideration 
should be observed in criticizing 
the conduct of a man who has been 
taken such a shabby advantage of. 
If our own inmost minds, our own 
little knaveries and favourite modes 
of finesse, should be suddenly pub- 
lished as Lord Chesterfield’s have 
been, we’ should probably see them 
far more to be laughed at or hated 
than in all these Letters. 

It will doubtless be remarked 
that there is throughout a conti- 
nual reference to self-interest as 
the guide of life. This was the 
mode of philosophizing in fashion 
in that day. It was the age that 
produced the Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. Chester- 
field, too, approached the question 
of morals from this quarter. After 
all, it is just as maintainable that 
the best policy is honesty, as that 
honesty is the best policy. The 
one thing really important is “ right 
action,” it matters little by what 
arguments a man may have con- 
vinced himself of the obligation or 
paramount importance of duty. 

The general conclusion to be 
derived from a study of the Letters 
is, that religion and morality are 
essential to the formation of a 
happy or a successful man. That 
to these he must add knowledge, 
and wide and eager curiosity, 
if his ambition is great. That 
yet all these qualities, without 
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manners, as the Christian virtues 
without charity are nothing worth, 
unless along with them be acquired 
the art of pleasing. That the sub- 
stantial and solid qualities may 
make a man respected, but will 
never make him loved; and that 
finally the art of pleasing, which is 
so essential both to happiness and 
to success, is not a gift of nature, 
but can be certainly mastered by 
any person who takes the necessary 
pains. 

He shows that benevolence, the 
desire to promote the happiness of 
other people, is the foundation of 
good manners, and that the desire 
to please is within the power of 
every ore. He points out the na- 
tural channels in which the con- 
duct suggested by this desire will 
properly divide themselves. He 
supplies practical rules of the ut- 
most value, as that one should 
remark all that which in another 
offends and displeases him, and 
take care not to be guilty of the 
same ourselves—in fact, to do as 
we should be done by. 

I think he must be exceedingly 
lazy and careless about self-im- 
provement who can read these 
Letters without being conscious 
that he knows more and is better 
equipped for meeting the world 
than before, and that no one but 


' a fool could uphold the dictum of 


Johnson. 

Lord Chesterfield was in his 
eightieth year when he died. His 
last words were an order to his 
valet to get a chair for a person 
who had just entered the room— 
the ruling passion strong in death. 

The master object of his life was 
to provoke love. He was successful, 
and was worshipped by that world 
of which he was the idol. He was, 
probably, the most popular English- 
man that ever lived, and he was 
this, not through any peculiar good- 
ness of heart, but because he took 
pains. He had the intellect to see, 
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and the energy to practise, all those 
arts of popularity—which, indeed, 
may be arts at first, but which, from 
habit, become nature. 

Morality deals with the more 
general interests of mankind; po- 
liteness and good manners affect 
the individual, and come home to 
his heart in a way which touches 
him to the core. On this head com- 
pare the language of Chesterfield, 
the worldling, and Shelley, the Poet. 

“The constant practice of what 
the French call les attentions is a 
most necessary ingredient in the art 
of pleasing; they flatter the self- 
love of those to whom they are 
shown; they engage, they capti- 
vate more than things of much 
greater importance. ‘The duties of 
social life every man is obliged to 
discharge ; but these attentions are 
voluntary acts, the free-will offer- 
ings of good breeding and good 
nature—they are received, remem- 
bered, and returned as such.” 

Thus Chesterfield, with his wide 
experience, his strong sense of what 
conduced most to happiness in the 
intercourse of man with man; on 
the other hand, Shelley, the pro- 
found poet aud metaphysician, dis- 
cussivg the sources of virtue and of 
joy, seews to arrive at the same 
conclusion, viz., the inexpressible 
importance of that love which is 
expressed in very trivial and minute 
things. 

* But, if we would see the truth 
of things, they must be stripped of 
this fallacious appearance of uni- 
formity. In truth, no one action 
has, when considered in its whole 
extent, any essential resemblance 
with any other. Each individual 
who composes the vast multitude 
which we have been contemplating 
has a peculiar frame of mind, which, 
whilst the features of the great 
mass of his actions remain uniform, 
impresses the minuter lineaments 
with its peculiar hues, Thus, whilst 
his life, as a whole, is like the lives 
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of other men, in detail it is most 
unlike, and the more subdivided the 
actions become, that is, the more 
they enter into that class which 
have a vital influence on the happi- 
ness of others and his own, so much 
the more are they distinct from 
those of other men. 


‘ Those little nameless, unremembered 
acts 
Of kindness and of love,’ 


as well as those deadly outrages 
which are inflicted by a word, a 
look—or less—the very refraining 
from some faint and most evanes- 
cent expression of countenance ; 
these flow from a profounder source 
than the series of our habitual con- 
duct, which it has been already said 
derives its origin from without. 
These are the actions, and such as 
these, which make human life what 
it is, and are the fountain of all the 
good and evil with which its entire 
surface is so widely and impartially 
everspread; and, though they are 
called minute, they are called so in 
compliance with the blindness of 
those who cannot estimate their 
importance.” 

Thus Shelley upon the logic of 
politeness, very justly described it 
as “the most important part of 
moral science.” 

Pope says that the name of Ches- 
terfield will be remembered, 


* While Roman spirit charms or Attic 
wit.” 


We have had mueb of the latter. 
One quotation more, in which is re- 
vealed the dignity, as we have else- 
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where seen the charm, of the first 
gentleman of his age—which was 
also the age of Chatham. 

“If you should ever fill a great 
station at court, take care, above all 
things, to keep your hands clean 
and pure from the infamous vice of 
corruption, a vice so infamous that 
it degrades the other vices that may 
accompany it. Accept no present 
whatever; let your character in 
that respect be transparent, and 
without the least speck ; for, as ava- 
rice is the vilest and dirtiest vice in 

rivate, corruption is so in public 
ife. I call corruption the taking 
of a sixpence more than the just 
and known salary of your employ- 
ment under any pretence whatso- 
ever. Use what power and credit you 
may have at court in the service of 
merit rather than of kindred, and 
not to get pensions and reversions 
for yourself and your family; for 
I call that also what it really is, 
scandalous pollution, though of late 
it has been so frequent that it has 
almost lost its name. 

“In business be as able as you 
can, but never be cunning; cunning 
is the dark sanctuary of incapacity. 
Every man can be cunning if he 
pleases by simulation, dissimula- 
tion, and, in short, by lying.” 

Can it be that men like Walpole 
and Chartres produce by repulsion 
men like Chatham and Chesterfield, 
and that brilliant virtues are more 
likely to be met with in an age of 
corruption than in ages when there 
is a sort of universal and mediocre 
respectability ? 
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Our increased familiarity with the 
geography and history of the world, 
and the ease and quickness with 
which we can communicate with 
foreign countries, have to a great 
extent deprived travel of the romance 
with which it was invested in earlier 
times. Six hundred years ago, 
Palestine, and the remoter countries 
of the East, to which most of the 
travellers of the period directed 
their steps, were little better known 
to Europeans than the interior of 
Africa is at the present day. A 
journey to these lands was then an 
adventure of difficulty and danger ; 
but it was one which amply repaid 
the bold spirits who accomplished 
it. There were not only new moun- 
tains, and lakes, and rivers to be 
discovered, but new continents, and 
empires, and civilizations, 

There is no more delightful read- 
ing than the works of some of the 
early travellers. Their narratives 
have a freshness which later writers 
have tried in vain to imitate. Eng- 
lish literature is especially rich in 
such books of travel. ‘he very 
first writer of English prose was 
the celebrated Sir John Maunde- 
ville, whose * Voiyage and Travaile,” 
containing an account of his visit 
to the Holy Land, has appeared in 
almost every language, and in every 
form, from the annotated octavo to 
the penny chap-book. The great 
collections of Hakluyt and Purchas 
are accessible to few, but they con- 
tain a vast mass of records of early 
travel, many of which are of absorb- 
ing interest. 

In point of time, the Arabs take 
precedence of all the travellers of 
modern times. In the ninth cen- 
tury, two Arab merchants of Bas- 


sora went as far as Canton, and 
wrote an account of their journey, 
which is still in existence; and 
Casiri enumerates no fewer than 
eighteen voyages or itineraries of 
learned Spanish Arabs who travelled 
in search of geographical informa- 
tion. At the head of these we must 
place Edrisi of Cordova, who con- 
structed the famous silver globe for 
Roger II., King of Sicily, and who, 
in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, wrote a work which has been 
printed under the title of * Geo- 
graphia Nubiensis,” but which he 
himself more quaintly designated, 
“ The Going Out of a Curious Man 
to Explore the Regions of the 
Globe, its Provinces, Islands, Cities, 
and their Dimensions and Situa- 
tion.” 

In the thirteenth century the 
victorious march of the Tartars to- 
wards the West caused the most 
powerful kingdoms of Europe to 
tremble, and both the Pope and 
the King of France sent ambas- 
sadors to stay the threatened in- 
vasion. In those days Churchmen 
were generally selected for such 
diplomatic services, as they were 
the only persons fitted by education 
to conduct negotiations, or to reduce 
them to writing. The ambassacers 
thus sent to the East were the next 
travellers who visited that part of 
the wold. In 1215, John of Car- 
pini, a Franciscan, with three asso- 
ciates, set out as the bearer of a 
letter from the Pope addressed 
“To the King and People of the 
Tartars,” and proceeded by way of 
Poland and Russia, the southern 
portion of which, then called Co- 
mania, still bore traces of recent 
Tartar conquest. After a tedious 
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and toilsome journey they reached 
the head-quarters of Cuyné Khan, 
presented the Pope's letter, and 
received one in reply, informing the 
Head of the Church that, if he 
wished for peace, he must without 
delay repair in person to Tartary, 
“there to hear the answer and the 
will of the Great Khan, the ruler 
of all men.” With this answer 
Carpini and his companions began 
their homeward journey in No- 
vember. They suffered great hard- 
ships on the way, being often com- 
elled to sleep on the snow, but at 
ength they succeeded in reaching 
Kiev, where their wants were sup- 
plied, and from which they easily 
accomplished their return. 

Still less successful was the mis- 
sion headed by Ascelinus, a Domin- 
ican friar, who was despatched in 
1217 to the head-quarters of the 
southern army of T'artars in Persia. 
The Tartars there soon discovered 
how limited the military power was 
by which the extravagant religious 
pretensions of the Pope were sup- 
ported. They treated the friars 
with contempt and derision, half 
starved Ascelinus and his suite, 
and even threatened to put them to 
death. When the friars were per- 
mitted to depart, they were made 
the bearers of a despatch to His 
Holiness very similar in its terms 
to that sent by Carpini’s hands. 

Of the embassy from the French 
king, St. Louis, which set out in 
1253, a full account has been pre- 
served. It was headed by a Mino- 
rite friar, William de Rubruquis, 
and was intended originally only 
to open communications with Sar- 
tach, who was in command of the 
Tartar army on the western fron- 
tier, and who had been reported to 
be inclined to embrace Christianity. 
But Sartach’s interest in the Chris. 
tian religion was limited to a desire 
to possess the friar’s illuminated 
missal and psalter, which he de- 
tained in spite of all remonstrances. 
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Rubruquis was sent on to the court 
of the Great Khan, which was the 
invariable practice of the Tartar 
chiefs with all embassies. He took 
nearly the same route as Carpini 
had done; but his journey was 
somewhat longer, for the Khan had, 
in the meantime, changed his resi- 
dence farther towards the north- 
east. The errand of Rubruquis 
was more religious than political, 
and from that point of view his 
visit must be regarded as a failure ; 
but he added very considerably to 
the stock of information possessed 
by Europeans about the East. 

The fame, however, of all pre- 
vious travellers in the East is 
eclipsed by that of Marco Polo. 
Before his time, the sciences and 
arts practised by the nations of the 
East, their natural products, their 
manufactures, and their commercial 
resources, were almost unknown. 
It was to him that the merchants 
of the day were indebted for inform- 
ation on all these subjects, and 
he may thus be said to have laid 
the foundation of that Indo- Euro- 
pean trade which in our day has 
attained such colossal dimensions. 

It was about the middle of the 
thirteenth century that Nicolo and 
Maffei Polo, two brothers, merchant- 
nobles of Venice, made their first 
journey to the East. With a ship- 
load of costly goods they sailed to 
Constantinople, which was then 
practically a dependency of Venice, 
having been taken about fifty years 
previously by the Doge Enrico 
Dandolo, and placed under the rule 
of Baldwin, Count of Flanders. 
Having there disposed of their 
merchandise, they resolved to con- 
tinue their journey eastward. They 
visited several of the ports of the 
Black Sea, and thereafter passed 
through Bulgaria into Persia, where 
they settled down at Bokhara. 
While they were here, an oppor- 
tunity occurred of joining an em- 
bassy which was on its way to the 
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Great Khan. They did so, and, 
after travelling for a year in a north- 
easterly direction, they reached the 
residence of that monarch, who 
showed much interest in European 
affairs, and at last sent them back 
as bearers of a message to the 
Pope, requesting His Holiness “ to 
send him a hundred wise men, 
learned in all the seven arts, who 
might show to the idolaters, and 
others subject to his dominion, the 
diabolic nature of their law, and 
how that of the Christians was 
superior.” He gave them his royal 
signet to serve as a passport, and 
they forthwith set out on their 
journey. It occupied three years ; 
and before they could accomplish 
it Pope Clement IV. was dead, and 
those disputes had arisen among 
the cardinals which kept the see 
vacant for three years. In these 
cireumstances they proceeded to 
Venice, where Nicolo found that 
his wife was dead, and that soon 
after his departure a son had been 
born to him, and named Marco, 
who was now a lad of about ten 
years of age. The Polos remained 
in Venice for two years, and at the 
expiry of that time, seeing that no 
new pontiff had been elected, they 
despaired of being able to carry 
out the Khan’s instructions, and set 
out on their return to the East, 
taking with them young Marco. 
They had reached Laias (Giazza, 
in Lesser Armenia), when they 
were overtaken by a messenger 
from Theobald of Placentia, the 
Papal legate at Acre, informing 
them that he had been raised to 
the pontificate, under the title of 
Gregory X., and desiring them 
immediately to return. They had 
a very gracious reception from 
Gregory, who loaded them with 
honours, and sent with them two 
friars of great learning as ambas- 
sadors to the Khan. After receiv- 
ing the Papal benediction they re- 
sumed their journey, but when they 
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again reached Laias they found it 
besieged by the Sultan of Baby- 
lonia ; and the friars, “ struck with 
the fear of war, and with the 
dangers already encountered,” re- 
fused to proceed farther. Nothing 
daunted, our travellers pressed on 
alone, and, after encountering many 
dangers and difficulties, arrived at 
Clemenfu, “a very rich and power- 
ful city,” where the Khan was then 
residing. 

Khan Kublai received his envoys 
with joy and commended them for 
their fidelity ; and after hearing the 
result of their mission to the Pope, 
and receiving with reverence a flask 
of oil which they had taken from 
the Holy Sepulchre, he inquired 
who young Marco was. Nicolo 
informed him ; and Marco received 
a hearty welcome, the Khan being 
greatly pleased with him. The 


Polos were detained at court and 
treated with thehighest distinction ; 
and Messer Marco, who employed 


himself busily in acquiring the 
principal Eastern languages, soon 
became an established favourite. 
He was frequently sent on embas- 
sies by the Khan, and his sagacity 
and penetration generally enabled 
him to succeed in the missions he 
undertook. On his return from 
these, he had always a variety of 
information to communicate regard- 
ing the countries through which he 
had travelled; ‘while other am- 
bassadors, being able to say nothing 
except about the special message 
entrusted to them, were accounted 
foolish and ignorant by the Khan, 
who was greatly delighted to be- 
come acquainted with the varieties 
of nations.” 

For seventeen years the Polo 
family remained with the Great 
Khan. During three of these 
Marco was supreme governor of 
one of the provinces of China. 
His father and wurcle_ had 
amassed a very large fortune. They 
now began to think of returning to 
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Venice; but the Khan, who was a 
very old man, would not hear of 
their departure, and it is said that 
he even offered to double all their 
possessions if they would become 
permanent residents in the country. 
An opportunity at length occurred 
for procuring from him the neces- 
sary permission to leave his court. 
An embassy had arrived from Per- 
sia to take from the East the Prin- 
cess Cocasin, who was about to be 
united in marriage to Argon,-“‘ Lord 
of the East.” The route through 
Tartary was impracticable on ac- 
count of the unsettled state of the 
country, and Marco Polo was the 
only person at the court of the 
Khan who was qualified to conduct 
the cavaleade by the Indian seas. 
To this office he was reluctantly 
appointed by the Khan; and the 
princess, with the Polos and the 
three Persian ambassadors, attended 
by a suite of upwards of six hun- 
dred persons, exclusive of mariners, 
embarked for Persia in a fleet of 
fourteen ships, “ each with four 
masts, and many with twelve sails.” 
Their voyage through the I[ndian 
islands occupied eighteen months, 
and at the end of it only eighteen 
of the six hundred who had sailed 
with them remained alive. On 
reaching Persia they found that 
Argon, the intended husband of 
the princess, was dead, but they 
speedily succeeded in negotiating a 
marriage between her and Ghazan, 
his son and successor. Thereafter, 
“after much time and labours, by 
the grace of God, they came to 
Trebisond, then to Constantinople, 
Negropont, and finally to Venice, 
where they arrived in 1295, bring- 
ing with them great riches, and 
giving thanks to God, who had 
delivered them from many labours 
and dangers.” 

When they reached home, time 
and travel had so completely altered 
their appearance and their very 
language, that their most intimate 
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friends of former days were unable 
to recognize them. They had great 
difficulty in getting possession of 
the family residence. ‘The story of 
their travels was everywhere re- 
ceived with incredulity. At last 
they determined to give incontro- 
vertible proof of the reality of their 
adventurous history. A grand ban- 
quet was prepared to which the 
principal citizens of Venice were 
invited, and the travellers enter- 
tained their guests with Oriental 
magnificence. They first entered 
the banqueting-hall in robes of 
crimson satin, then retired and 
reappeared clothed in damask, and 
afterwards in crimson velvet, and 
at each change of attire the dresses 
previously worn were distributed 
among the company. Finally, 
Marco produced the ragged gar- 
ments in which they had disguised 
themselves for the sake of safety, 
and, ripping them open, displayed 
to the astonished spectators a daz- 
zling mass of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and other jewels of 
priceless value. No more questions 
were raised about the identity of 
the Polos. They were received 
with delight as Venetian citizens. 
Maffei was raised to an office of 
dignity in the state, and Marco was 
appointed to the command of a 
galley in the fleet which the Doge, 
Andrea Dandolo, was preparing to 
lead against the Genoese. The 
hostile fleets encountered one 
another off Curzola, and the Vene- 
tians sustained a total defeat, leav- 
ing Marco, among others, wounded 
and a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy. But for this misfortune 
the “Travels of Marco Polo” 
would never have been given to the 
world. Chance gave him for his 
fellow-prisoner at Genoa a Pisan, 
of French extraction, named Rus- 
ticien, and Marco used to lighten 
the hours of their confinement by 
recounting to his companion his 
Eastern adventures, Rusticien, who 
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was possessed of some literary 
culture, committed the narrative to 
writing; and this was probably 
done originally in the French 
language, for the Italian version 
bears marks of being a translation, 
and it has been ascertained that 
Rusticien was subsequently the 
author of a book on the “ Round 
Table,” which is written in French. 

It would be impossible, within 
the limits of an article like the 
present, to give even an abstract 
of the multifarious information 
about Fastern countries which Polo 
has collected and arranged in his 
narrative. We must content our- 
selves with such an outline as will 
indicate the general character of 
the work. But we cannot forbear 
quoting the prologue, which Rus- 
ticien seems to have considered a 
masterpiece of composition, for he 
has adopted it mutatis mutandis in 
his subsequent work, above referred 
to. It runs thus :— 

“Emperors, kings, dukes, mar- 
quises, counts, knights, and all 
persons wishing to know the gene- 
rations of men in the world, also 
the kingdoms, provinces, and all 
the regions of the East, read this 
book. In it you will find very 
great and wonderful things of the 
nations, chiefly of Armenia, Persia, 
Tartary, India, and various other 
provinces. In the present book 
Messer Marco Polo, a prudent and 
learned citizen of Venice, relates 
in order the various things which 
he himself saw, or heard from men 
of honour and truth. And those 
who read this book may be assured 
that all things in it are true. For 
I would have you to know that, 
from the creation of Adam to the 
present day, no Pagan, or Saracen, 
cr Christian, or any other person 
of whatever race or generation, ex- 
plored so many parts of the world, 
or saw such great wonders, as this 
Messer Marco Polo.” 

Marco then describes the jour- 
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neys of his father and his uncle, 
which we have already referred to, 
and thereafter ushers us at once 
into the presence of the great Khan 
Kublai, King of the Tartars, and 
Lord of lords, “ the most powerful 
monatch in people, in lands, and 
in treasure, that is, or ever was, 
from the creation of Adam to the 
present day.” It seems a strange 
thing to a reader of Marco Polo 
that the dynasty of the Grand 
Khans of Tartary, unquestionably 
the most powerful monarchs of 
their time, and probably, with the 
exception of the Cesars and Alex- 
ander the Great, the most powerful 
monarchs of any time, should now 
occupy so insignificant a place in 
the world’s history ; that Temiigin, 
who subdued Asia, the Gengis: 
Khan of Tartar history, should be 
almost forgotten; that the name 
should sound strange in modern 
ears of Okkodai, who, with an army 
of more than half a million of men, 
overran Russia and Poland, devas- 
tated Silesia and Hungary, and was 
to all appearance only prevented by 
his death, in 1241, from utterly 
blotting out the civilization of 
Western Europe; and that Kublai, 
with the description of whose power 
and magnificence the: traveller fills 
page after page, should only be 
better known to the English reader, 
because his name chances: to have 
been rescued from oblivion by a 
few verses of Coleridge! At the 
date of Polo’s visit he was: im the 
zenith of his glory. He had com- 
pleted the conquest of China, and 
fixed his principal residence at 
Kambalu (the modern Pekin), a 
vast city, forming a regular square, 
six miles on each side, surrounded 
with walls ten paces thick and 
twenty high. Here he had built a 
great palace, also in the form of a 
square, a mile long on every side. 
“The walls of the chambers and 
stairs,” says Marco, “ are all covered 
with gold and silver, and adorned 
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with pictures of dragons, horses, 
and other races of animals.” The 
banqueting-hall can accommodate 
6,000 guests. The roof is painted 
externally in all the colours of the 
rainbow. The palace is surrounded 
with game preserves, and has a 
magnificent lake full of all varieties 
of fish. Here, too, is the Green 
Mountain, an artificial mound, “ full 
an hundred paces high, and a mile 
in circuit, all covered with ever- 
green trees which never shed their 
leaves ;" evidently the original of 
Coleridge’s— 


* Forests ancient as the hills, 
Encircling sunny spots of greenery,” 


though he places the scene at the 
Khan's hunting palace at Xanadu 
instead of here. 

Some idea of the magnificence 
of Kublai’s court may be obtained 
from the statistics furnished by 
Mareo Polo, even if we make the 
amplest allowance for exaggeration. 
His guard of honour consists of 
12,000 horsemen. .In addition to 
the officers of his own court, he 
has separate establishments for 
each of his four wives, some of 
them containing 10,000 persons; 
and he maintains a large number 
of concubines besides. At his 
great festivals, which are frequent, 
he entertains all his barons and 
knights, and 40,000 persons are 
seated at his board. On these 
occasions the doors are guarded by 
two giants, whose office it is to 
keep the visitors from touching the 
threshold as they enter, this being 
considered unlucky. Since, how- 
ever, “some of the company may 
be overcome with liquor when 
leaving,” unlimited supplies being 
handed round in golden goblets, 
each containing enough for eight 
men, this rule about the threshold 
is then relaxed. On his birthday, 
the greatest festival of all except 
the new year, he wears robes of 
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beaten gold, and his barons are 
similarly clad, many of them wear- 
ing garments worth 10,000 bezants, 
all of which are presents made 
periodically by the Khan. At New 
Year all are clad in white, and then 
the Khan receives presents from 
his dependants, consisting, besides 
gold, silver, and jewels, of more 
than 5,000 camels, 100,000 white 
horses, and 5,000 elephants covered 
with cloths of silk and gold. To 
the twelve barons of his quiesitan, 
“the faithful men of the supreme 
lord,” he gives every year vestments 
adorned with gold and jewels, thir- 
teen to each, being one for every 
lunar month. He delights in the 
chase, and has 20,000 huntsmen in 
charge of his hounds and of the 
trained leopards, tigers, and lynxes 
with which he pursues his game. 
The number of his faleoners is 
10,000, and every part of his hunt- 
ing establishment is on the same 
scale. 

His empire contains numerous 
large cities, seats of trade, or re- 
treats of pleasure. Kinsai {the 
modern Hang-tcheou- fou), the 
“most noble and wonderful” of 
all, is the city of heaven, the Venice 
of the East, built wholly on and 
surrounded by water. “In the 
world there is not the like, nora 
place in which there are found so 
many pleasures, that a man would 
imagine himself in paradise.” It 
has 12.000 stone bridges, and is 
100 miles in circumference. 

Twelve trades are carried on in 
it, each trade having 12,000 houses 
or stations. The merchants are 
enormously rich ; and neither they 
nor their ladies do anything with 
their own hands, but “live as 
cleanly and as delicately as if they 
were kings.” In the neighbour- 
hood are public parks and pleasure- 
grounds, baths, and other attractions 
without number. The imperial re- 
venue derived from this one city is 
£7,350,000, 
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It is curious that Marco Polo 
makes no mention of tea in his 
description of China. Tea was cer- 
tainly used there in the earliest 
ages. Whether the fragrant leaf 
known to the ancients as malaba- 
thrum was identical with the tea 
plant is not certainly known; but 
the Arabs, who visited China in the 
ninth century, mention it distinctly 
under the name of tcha, and state 
that an infusion of the leaf in hot 
water was reckoned a cure for every 
disease. One of the earliest of the 
more modern notices of tea is con- 
tained in a letter from the Directors 
of the East India Company to their 
agent at Madras, in 1684, in which 
they say :— 

“In regard thea is grown to be 
a commodity here, and we have 
occasion to make presents therein 
to our great friends at court; we 
would have you send us yearly five 
or six canisters of the very best 
and freshest thea. That which 
will colour the water in which it 
is infused most of a greenish 
complexion is generally best ac- 
cepted.” 

Sugar and salt were largely ma- 
nufactured in Palestine by the 
Chinese ; and the silk-manufacture 
was carried on at many of the 
cities. The people of Nankin, for 
example, “live by merchandise and 
arts, have silk in abundance, and 
make clothes of it, interwoven with 
gold, in all fashions.” ‘The vine 
was cultivated only at Tay-yuen- 
fou, and wine was not very largely 
used, the drink in general use being 
distilled from rice. “It is clear, 
and beautiful,” says Marco, “and 
it makes a man drunk sooner than 
any other wine, for it is extremely 
hot.” 

Coal, though it was known to the 
early Britons as an inflammable 
substance, was not regularly used 
as fuel in England, or worked as 
an article of commerce, till the end 
of the twelfth century. In Polo's 


time it was entirely unknown in 
Venice. But he found it the com- 
mon fuel of China :— 

“It may be observed,” he says, 
“that throughout the whole pro- 
vince of Cathay there are a kind 
of black stones cut from the moun- 
tains in veins, which burn like logs. 
They maintain the fire better than 
wood. If you put them on in the 
evening, they will preserve it the 
whole night, and will be found 
burning in the morning. Through- 
out the whole of Cathay this fuel 
is used. They have also wood 
indeed; but the stones are much 
less expensive.” 

The manufacture of porcelain 
was very early established in China, 
and the ware is still commonly 
known as china-ware. The town 
of King-te-ching has supplied por- 
celain to the Emperors since a.D. 
442. 

“In that town,” says our tra- 
veller, “‘ they make the most beau- 
tiful cups in the world; they are of 
porcelain, and are manufactured in 
no other part of the earth besides 
that city; for a Venetian grosso 
you may purchase three cups of 
this most elegant ware.” 

So wonderfully fine was some of 
the china-ware first brought to 
Europe, that it was generally sup- 
posed to be made of egg-shells. 

Before the reign of Kublai the 
Khans had established a paper 
currency, and his treasury served 
many of the purposes of a modern 
bank :— 

“With regard to the money of 
Kambalu, the great Khan may be 
called a perfect alchymist, for he 
makes it himself. He orders 
people to collect the bark of a 
certain tree, whose leaves are eaten 
by the worms that spin silk. The 
thin rind between the bark and the 
interior is taken, and from it cards 
are formed like those of paper, all 
black.” 

A certain valye is fixed on each 
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card, up to ten bezants, and all are 
stamped with his seal. 

“He makes all his payments in 
these, and none dares to refuse 
them under pain of death. All the 
nations under his sway receive and 
pay this money for their merchan- 
dise, gold, silver, precious stones, 
and whatever they transport, buy, 
or sell. He frequently commands 
those who have gold, silver, cloths 
of silk and gold, or other precious 
commodities, to bring them to him. 
Then he calls twelve men, skilful 
in these matters, and commands 
them to look at the articles, and 
fix their price. Whatever they 
name is paid in these cards, which 
the merchant cordially receives, be- 
cause he can again make purchases 
with them throughout the whole 
empire. In this manner the great 
Sire possesses all the gold, silver, 
pearls, and precious stones in his 
dominions. When any of the 
cards are torn or spoiled, the owner 
carries them to the place whence 
they were issued, and _ receives 
fresh ones with a deduction of 
three per cent. If a man wishes 
gold or silver to make plate, girdles, 
or other ornaments, he goes to the 
office carrying a sufficient number 
of cards, and gives them in pay- 
ment for the quantities he requires. 
This is the reason why the Khan 
has more treasure than any other 
lord in the world; nay, all the 
princes in the world together have 
not an equal amount.” 

Our notice of those portions of 
Polo's travels which deal with coun- 
tries other than China must be 
very brief. 

In Armenia he found petroleum, 
of which there was ‘a fountain 
whence rises oil in such abundance, 
that a hundred ships might be at 
once loaded with it. It is not good 
for eating, but very fit for fuel, for 
anointing the camels in maladies of 
the skin, and for other purposes ; 
for which reason pgople come from 
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a great distance for it, and nothing 
else is burned in all the country.” 
Of the Indian islands Java is said 
to be immensely rich, “ yielding 
pepper, nutmegs, galanga, cubebs, 
cloves, and all the richest of 
spices.” 

Sumatra, which he calls Lesser 
Java, has among its denizens 
“unicorns (the rhinoceros), double 
the size of a buffalo. They have 
a large black horn in the middle 
of the forehead, and beneath the 
tongue sharp prickles, which can 
inflict severe wounds. Their heads 
resemble the wild boar, yet they 
carry them bent to the earth. They 
are very ugly, and fond of wallow- 
ing among mud.” 

Pigmies are mentioned by Homer, 
so that the fable about them is of 
high antiquity. Mandeville de- 
scribes them in his Travels, and it 
would seem that specimens of the 
race had occasionally been imported 
into Europe. But Marco Polo tells 
us that ‘ those who bring the little 
men from India practise a great 
deception, for the figures to which 
they give that name are manufac- 
tured in this island in the following 
manner :—There is a species of 
small monkey with a face resem- 
bling the human, which they catch, 
skin, and shave off all the hair, ex- 
cept on the beard and chin; having 
then moulded them into a human 
semblance, they dry and preserve 
them with camphor and other 
articles. But it is a gross decep- 
tion, for neither in India, nor in 
any other country however savage, 
are there men so small as these 
pretended ones.” 

Of Malabar we are gravely told: 
“ Now in all this province there is 
not a tailor, for the people go naked 
at every season.” 

The more extensive knowledge 
which we now have about China 
enables us to form a tolerably ac- 
curate estimate of the truthfulness 
of Polo; and, in so far as he con- 
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fines himself to relating facts which 
came under his own observation, 
his narrative is perfectly trust- 
worthy. In his own day he was 
regarded to a large extent as a 
romancer}; but the charges made 
against him were for the most part 
founded on those portions of his 
book where he relied for his in- 
formation on others. The large 
figures he uses in describing the 
riches of the Khan and his armies 
procured for him. in his own day, 
the nickname of Marco Millione, 
and this name was adopted on the 
Venetian stage to designate a cha- 
racter guilty of fabulous exaggera- 
tion. But, even if we admit that 
these figures are in excess of 
the reality, it must be remembered 
that nothing is more easy than for 
a man to deceive himself in dealing 
with sums so large that the mind 
can scarcely form an accurate con- 
ception of them, and that some 
of the statements of Polo which 
seemed most astounding to the 
Venetians have since been amply 
confirmed. 

Very little is known of the his- 
tory of Marco Polo after 1299, 
when the treaty of peace with 
Genoa restored him to liberty. 
On his return to Venice he found 
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his father married a second time, 
and he seems soon to have followed 
the paternal example by taking a 
wife himself. That he was alive in 
1323 is known from: the fact of his 
will being dated in that year. 

Such of our readers as wish to 
study the travels of Polo in detail 
will find in the recent edition by 
Colonel Yule, not only a carefully 
revised text of the author—no easy 
task to accomplish—but a most 
interesting and elaborate commen- 
tary on all the subjects alluded to, 
and a series of highly finished 
engravings illustrative of Chinese 
scenes and antiquities. Colonel 
Yule is, in fact, a model editor, and 
we are glad to see that his beautiful 
volumes have already reached a 
second edition. Our present object 
being rather to give a general idea 
of the contents and the style of 
“Polo’s Travels” than to treat 
them critically or historically, we 
have not made much use of the 
learning which the Colonel brings 
to bear on the subject; but it is 
not too much to say that his re- 
searches have done for Marco Polo 
a service not inferior to that which 
the researches of Rawlinson re- 
cently did fur Herodotus. 








Amoxea the many changes which 
have of late years taken place in 
Ireland, we may note the gradual 
dying out of many of the old super- 
stitions. This may be a sign of pro- 
gress; but I think there is in it also 
cause for regret. There was much 
poetry and beauty in the belief that 
upon May morning O’ Donoghue of 
Ross would be seen upon his white 
horse, and that his presence gave 
good luck to the mortal by whom 
he was encountered. Some of the 
Kerry folk may still watch for his 
appearing ; and we trust that either 
really or in imagination—which is 
quite as good, under the circum- 
stances—he may be seen by them. 

As the O’ Donoghue was supposed 
to bring good fortune,so the Banshee 
was supposed to be the herald of 
evil; but rarely now is her weird 
and mournful wail heard in the 
silence of night, giving warning of 
trouble or death. However, at the 
time that the incidents I am about 
to relate took place, the belief in 
the ill-omened cry was remarkably 
strong; and a few years ago there 
were some old people living who 
would swear to the truth of the 
legend, that every false step taken 
by the heroine of the tale was pre- 
ceded by the warning ery of the 
unearthly “follower” of her name 
and kindred. 

The delicious twilight which 
ushers in the short night of sum- 
mer was beginning to shadow the 
still waters of a well-known lakein 
a northern county of Ireland, when 
a very young girl, whose figure was 
completely shrouded in a large cloak, 
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emerged cautiously from the door of 
a house which stood in the midst of 
small but prettily planted pleasure- 
grounds, not many miles from the 
flourishing town of A The 
house and grounds belonged to a 
Mr. MacShane, a gentleman well 
known and much respected in the 
neighbourhood and county. He was 
the descendant ef an old Celtic 
family, not so wealthy in his time 
as it had been a few centuries back ; 
but, from generation to generation, 
the MacShanes had contrived to 
live upon their own estate in solid 
comfort, and had never lost caste by 
going into trade, although it must 
be confessed that, in the north of 
Ireland, a man may be in business 
and yet be looked upon as a gentle- 
man. 

However, happily for themselves, 
the MacShanes had never been an 
extravagant race; the grandfather 
and father of the present owner of 
the property had even put by some 
money; and so it came to pass that 
his only child, a daughter Mary, 
was looked upon as an heiress, and 
her friends foretold that she would 
make a grand match; for, in addition 
to her fortune, she had a very pretty 
face and a sweet winning manner. 
She was a girl without much self- 
reliance or force of character, one 
upon whom the influence of the 
moment was ever more powerful 
than that which rested upon memory 
only ; a gentle, yielding creature, 
capable of ardent affection, but 
prone to give way before opposition, 
which would rouse a firmer charac- 
ter into obstinacy. 
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When she was but just eighteen 
she had drifted, half unconsciously, 
into a serious love-affair with a man 
whom she could never hope to marry 
with the consent of her father ; but, 
although ‘he was not her equal in 
birth and fortune, Hugh Forde 
was a high-spirited and honourable 
young fellow, and he very soon re- 
solved, having at first yielded un- 
willing assent to timid Mary’s 
prayer to keep their engagement 
secret, to leave her and his country, 
and to try if, by industry and per- 
severance, he could not win a name 
and fortune, which even the proud 
MacShanes would not despise. He 
had, in a manly and straightforward 
manner, but with infinite tender- 
ness, made his resolve known to 
Mary; but all her entreaties could 
not turn him from bis purpose, and 
the soft summer night that she so 
cautiously leaves her father’s house 
she was on her way to bid Hugh a 
long farewell. 

Their favourite trysting-place was 
a pretty secluded glen, about a 
quarter of a mile from her home. 
A public path Jed through it from 
the little village of C , a path 
which was sometimes used as a short 
cut by the country people on their 
way from chapel to the houses which 
were scattered along the high-road 
to the county town of A , but 
in general the place was unfre- 
quented ; and even if, as sometimes 
happened, the lovers were seen 
walking together in the summer 
evenings, n0 one was mischievous 
enough to betray “ Miss Mary” 
to her father. But the clandes- 
tine courtship of the pretty heiress 
was hateful to Hugh Forde, for 
he was proud as he was poor, and 
he knew that he would have loved 
her as dearly had she been as poor 
as the poorest peasant girl on her 
father’s property; so, although he 
felt as if his heart would break 
when she threw herself into his 
arms that last night, he was as firm 


as a rock in his resolve, and not even 
her tears and sobs could move him. 

“ Do not ery so bitterly, my own 
Molly. Molly asthore,” he whis- 
pered fondly, and it was with a 
hard struggle that he kept bis own 
voice from breaking, “ you must 
look forward, as I do, to happier 
days, when we shall meet not se- 
cretly, as we do now, but openly as 
lovers, before all the world. I 
could not take you from your 
father’s house without his consent; 
but the world is before me to win 
name and wealth in, and with God’s 
help I shall win both for my dar- 
ling Molly’s sake. I look upon my- 
self as your husband in the sight 
of Heaven, I swear it by the bright 
stars which are looking down upon 
us now. Will you swear, kneeling 
here by my side, to keep faithful 
to me, waiting with a true heart 
for my return, and not so much as 
listening to words of love from 
another—the woman I love must 
be faithful in thought as well as in 
word and in deed?” 

Mary knelt beside him, and, in a 
voice broken by sobs and agitation, 
pledged herself as he desired. 

* Give me this as a token, dar- 
ling,”’ he whispered, touching an 
antique ring upon her finger, “and 
if either of us should be untrue to 
the vows spoken to-night, it shall 
be returned to you.” 

The twilight faded, and the soft 
radiance of the stars grew more 
bright, yet still the lovers lingered ; 
but at last Hugh resolutely turned 
the steps of the weeping girl to- 
wards her home. It was his habit 
to leave her when she was safely 
within the boundary of her father’s 
grounds, and even on this, the last 
night, he would not risk an en- 
counter with the old man, so at 
the usual place he stopped, and, 
clasping Mary to his heart, he 
kissed her again and again. 

“ You will be true to me,” he 
said passionately. 
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“ Until death,” was her feryent 
reply ; and as she spoke there was, 
apparently above them, floating 
along on the gentle breeze of the 
summer night, a low, soft cry! 

“ Hush!” said Mary, and she 
shivered as if struck with a sudden 
chill, “ what was that?” 

“ Only some bird, darling, an 
owl, probably. Yes, there it is 
again in the distance. How white 
you are, my precious one. Will 
you not give me one bright look 
to cheer me on my way?” 

“T cannot, I cannot; my heart is 
breaking,”’ she moaned. 

One more embrace and he was 
gone; and, as Mary stood watching 
until he was out of sight, she heard 
again the same low, soft cry. 

It was not until she was alone 
the same night that poor Mary 
could venture to give free expres- 
sion to her grief; her somewhat 
shallow and pleasure-loving nature 
rebelled against the trial she was 
called upon to endure, and doubts 
of her lover’s sincerity too soon 
obtruded themselves. “ If he loved 
me as I Jove him,” she said, “ surely 
he would not, could not have left 
me; did he not know that I 
would have gone with him to the 
end. of the world, and have borne 
any hardship for his sake.” 

Forde did know it well enough ; 
he knew that in spite of opposition 
she would have clung to him as 
long as he was at hand to urge her 
to do so, but she was incapable of 
appreciating the virtue of the sa- 
crifice which he made in leaving 
behind him all he most valued upon 
earth; there was no taint of selfish- 
ness in him to mar the purity of 
his love, he would not make it 
possible for her to feel in the fu- 
ture one pang of self-reproach for 
having deserted the father and 


mother who idolized and trusted. 


her ; neither would he for his own 
gratification subject her to the pri- 
yations which, as the wife of a 
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soldier of fortune, she would have 
to endure. 

During the three or four days . 
which followed the parting with 
her lover, Mary watched eagerly 
for some message from him which 
would tell her that he could not 
bring himself to leave her; but he 
made no sign, and when a week 
had gone by she could no longer 
have any doubt upon the subject, 
for, at a dinner party to which she 
went with her father and mother, 
she heard casually mentioned by 
one of the guests, that “ young 
Forde had gone to America to 
seek his fortune.” 

The observation was not ad- 
dressed directly to her, but it was 
made by the gentleman (a Mr. Ran- 
dal Percival) who had taken her in 
to dinner, and‘he had spoken with a 
purpose wholly unguessed by her. 
She felt herself turning hot and 
cold as she listened to the appa- 
rently careless words, and she be- 
lieved that, if she looked up, her se- 
cret would certainly be discovered. 

After a pause, she ventured to 
ask her neighbour “if America was 
a place in which fortunes were 
made quickly?” I am writing of 
some years ago, before the days of 
railways and emigration, and when 
America and Australia were not so 
well known as they are now, 

“ Quickly made ?” was the reply. 
“My dear Miss MacShane, much 
more frequently they are not made 
at all;”’ and the speaker laughed a 
hard little lauzh. He knew far 
more than he cared to admit just 
then about those meetings in the 
glen, und it gave him pleasure to 
insinuate that the  self-banished 
lover would come back as poor as 
he had left. “ Men,” Percival went 
on speaking in a dictatorial man- 
ner, “ very often make fortune the 
excuse for escaping from the conse- 
quences of some act of folly, from a 
foolish love-affair, or some entangle- 
ment of that kind. You know, 
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Miss Mary, that-you young ladies 
spend far more time in making nets 
than yon do in making cages. No 
doubt, Master Forde has made Ame- 
rica the excuse for escaping from 
his net. Well, even so, I wish him 
every success.” 

Mary hated the speaker, but his 
words were remembered, and often 
recurred to in secret. 

But it was not Percival’s object 
to create aversion toward bimself 
in Mary’s easily biassed mind, for 
her beauty had made as much im- 
partes upon him as he was capa- 

le of receiving from anything so 
frivolous and fleeting as feminine 
charms; he was at that time eight- 
and-thirty, good-looking, and in 
manner gentlemanlike and agree- 
able, although, as I have said, in- 
clined to be aggressive and dictato- 
rial; he was very rich, and he had 
settled in the neighbourhood of 
A—— for no other reason, as it 
seemed, than because the house 
and property which he bought from 
its former needy owner pleased his 
fancy. 
money had been made, but every 
one soon knew that, baving made it, 
he understood the art of keeping 
it, and before many months had 
gone by he had won for himself 
the unenviable reputation of being 
the “hardest man” in the country. 

Hard and determined he was too, 
never giving up any object which 
he had resolved to attain, and his 
mind was set upon marriage with 
Mary MacShane; from the first 
hour of his acquaintance with ber 
he admired her beauty, aud he 
liked the idea of her wealth, but, 
being rich himself, no one could 
accuse him of preferring the 
heiress to the woman. But Mary 
gave him no encouragement, and 
about six months after Forde’s de- 

arture she refused to be his wife; 
e took his rebuff philosophically, 
consoling himself with the thought 
that he had been premature, and 
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continued his attentions to the girl, 
who had not sufficient. strength of 
mind to dismiss him in a manner 
which would have made persever- 
ance impossible. He had the ap- 
proval of her father and mother, 
and her unwillingness to listen to 
him, even while she allowed him to 
address her, made him the more 
dogged in his determination to win 
her in the end, 

He had read her character 
thoroughly at a very early stage in 
their acquaintance, and he felt con- 
vineed that, if Forde would be good 
enough to keep out of the way and 
to remain silent, Mary’s faith in 
him would gradually die out. But 
the process proved much longer 
than he anticipated, and six years 
had passed before she showed any 
signs of yielding to bis persistent 
suit; she had, by degrees, wound 
herself up to the conviction that 
Hugh was dead, or, if living, faith- 
less to his plighted word ; for, al- 
though there was no familiar inter- 
course between his family and hers, 
she persuaded herself that he could 
have found some means of sending 
a letter or message, if he were still 
alive and wished her to be true to 
him. “It is cruel of him,” she 
would say, “to leave me here, wear- 
ing my heart out thinking of him, 
and spending the best years of my 
life waiting tor the happiness which 
I might find elsewhere.” But, even 
as she argued thus with herself, her 
heart would revolt against the hap- 
— offered to her in the love of 

ndal Percival ; she felt for him 
absolute aversion; she knew in- 
stinctively that he was hard and 
selfish ; that he had no respect for 
women, and that her life with him 
would be miserable; but in spite 
of all this she lost ground day by 
day, her father and mother urged 
her strongly to accept him, and he 
himself worked upon her by declar- 
ing that she had kept him hanging 
about her for so many years, that 
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she had now no right to dismiss 
him finally. He had that gift of 
fluent speech which is said to be an 
attribute of Irishmen, and he con- 
trived to make the weak, selfish 
passion which he felt for her appear 
of that deep, all-engrossing nature, 
which is so captivating to the minds 
of some women, and which leads 
them on to fall in love—not with 
the man himself, but with the idea 
of his love for them. 

Percival was beyond measure tri- 
umphant, when Mary at length said 
the longed-for “ yes;” what mat- 
tered even the six years of patient 
waiting, or the fact that he was 
twenty years older than his pro- 
mised bride, or that the county 
people, with whom he was not 
= called him “ ould Randal ;” 

e had secured the prettiest and 
the richest girl in the barony for 
his wife, and, by way of making 
it impossible for her to throw him 
over, he had the fact of the engage- 
ment speedily made public through- 
out the country, and congratula- 
tions began to pour in upon Mary. 
She received them with a heavy 
heart; a presentiment of evil hung 
over her, and she would gladly have 
broken off the marriage, and lived 
on, faithfully waiting for the return 
of Forde, or, if he were dead, 
have remained for ever single for 
his sake. But it was too late; 
Percival was not the man to let his 
prize slip through his fingers, and 
Mary found herself pledged to be- 
come his wife at the end of an 
engagement of six months; it would 
then be June, and six years since 
she and Hugh had parted. 

Old MacShane and his wife were 
enchanted at what they considered 
Mary’s good fortune; they were 
pleased to give her to a man who 
would not squander her inheritance, 
and, in the fervour of their satisfac- 
tion, they determined to celebrate 
the coming event by a grand enter- 
taiumeut to the teuantry, to be fol- 
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lowed by a ball, to which—to quote 
the local newspaper—all the no- 
bility and gentry for miles round 
were invited. These festivities were 
to take place just two days before 
the wedding, in order that Percival 
and his bride elect might take part 
in them, and, with a curious malig- 
nity of fate, the day chosen chanced 
to be the day six years upon which 
Hugh Forde and Mary MacShane 
had met for the last time. 

As she put on her white dress, 
and fastened the white roses in her 
hair, Mary thought, with a pang at 
her heart, of the handsome young 
lover to whom she had pledged her- 
self to remain for ever faithful. 
During the past few days she had 
been longing intensely to see him, 
and yet mingling with her longing 
was the hope that he might never 
come back to learn that she had 
been false in deed if not in heart. 
She could see from her window the 
little gate at which he had always 
left her when their stolen meetings 
were over, and, strange to say, there 


. Wasa man standing at it at that 


moment, watching, as it seemed, 
the country people, who were still 
loitering about in groups upon the 
lawn to see the guests as they 
arrived for the ball, and to watch 
the dancers through the open win- 
dows. 

It was then about nine o’clock, 
and the man’s figure looked blurred 
and indistinct from the blaze of the 
setting sun, which was full upon 
him; Mary wished that he would 
move, it vexed her to see any one 
standing as Hugh had so often 
stood, with one hand resting upon 
the upper bar of the gate; but he 
was still there, when it was time for 
her to put aside her sad thoughts 
and to join her mother in the recep- 
tion of their guests. 

The rooms were brilliant with 
light, the windows were unshut- 
tered, and outside the women and 
children from the village were eager 
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observers of the movements of the 
“ quality’ within. Two old crones, 
sharers in, if not inventors of, all 
the gossip of the neighbourhood, 
got together when the ball began, 
and made their comments upon what 
they saw with an amount of freedom 
which ought to have arisen only 
from intimate acquaintance with 
facts and motives. The facts they 
may have known, but the motives 
must have been supplied by them- 
selves. 

“Well, it’s a surprisin’ thing,” 
said one of them, “to see Mary 
MacShane goin’ to marry the hard- 
est man in the counthry afther all. 
Musha, thin, she’ll be sorry but 
onst, an’ that’ll be all the dear days 
in her life.” 

“ Ay, but shure if he’s hard he’s 
high,” replied her companion, “ an’ 
she must put one agin t’other. We 
can’t have everything in this world, 
an’ she’s right not to be lettin’ the 
time pass. She's nayther so young 
nor so purty as she was when she 
used to be meetin’ him that’s far 
enough away now, there in the glen 
beyant. Augh! shure them times 
brought these times ; but iv the trees 
could spake what a dale they’d have 
to tell iv promises med only to be 
bruck; but shure iv hearts isn’t 
bruck wid them, we needn’t say a 
word.” 

“ Ay,” rejoined the first speaker, 
“but iv she never heerd tale nor 
tidin’s iv him since he left her he 
can’t be afther blamin’ her iv she 
doesn’t wait for him; but God only 
knows how it'll all end—the God 
above us this blessed night—an’ one 


other,” she added in a mysterious 


whisper. 

“What!” exclaimed the other. 
“Ts it that yer manin’? Have ye 
heard anything avic macree ? Shure 
I know a knowledgeable woman like 
yerself couldn’t be mistaken.” 

“ Ay, did I hear plinty, more than 
I wanted, for that matther; enough 
to make the bride beyant sink in 
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her shoes, for all she’s dancin’ away 
so sperrity wid ould Randal! Musha, 
thin, its makin’ his sow] he ought to 
be, the ould struckawn, instead iv 
caperin’ about like a young goat. 
Well avic,”’ she continued with a 
deep sigh, “ye know the Mac- 
Shanes has a follower; they're 
the rale ould stock, none iv yer 
dirty upstarts; an’ its six years this 
June since Miss Mary’s first sweet- 
heart, young Hugh Forde, an’ her 
met for the last time. Meself was 
comin’ up the glen, from Mark No- 
lan's wake, it was be the same token, 
an’ I come upon the two on a sud- 
dent, but they war too full iv their 
own consarns to mind me. She was 
eryin’ for all the world like a new- 
born babby; an’ his words, widout 
tears, ud break the heart iv a 
stone. Thin she slipped a ring on 
his finger, an’ they both knelt side 
be side, an’ thin it was, in the 
dead silence, I heard the cry comin’ 
through the air. I heard it agin 
when they parted at the garden gate, 
soft and sorrowful it was; not the 
wail for present death, but for what 
might end that a ways.” 

“ May be,” suggested her com- 
panion, “ it was for him.” 

“For him,” repeated the other, 
with great scorn, “ Arrah, its me- 
self that’s ashamed iv yer ignor- 
ance, ye poor crayture; one ‘ud 
think it was in Connaught ye war 
born an’ reared! What call ’ud 
the likes iv him have to a Banshee 
an’ him only a Forde ?” 

“Well lave us our noses any 
how, an’ tell us, agra, did ye ever 
hear it since?” 

“ Ay, did I, sharper an’ clearer, 
louder an’ angrier for all the world 
as iv she was grievin’ to see what 
was goin’ on. The very day Miss 
May - her promise to ould 
Randal, I happened to be up at the 
house for a jugiv tay I get from 
the misthress, an’ hadn’t the ser- 
vants a dandy iv whisky punch 
a-piece to drink the health iv the 
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happy pair! It was on me way 
home I heard the cry, an’ iv I was 
on my death-bed I could swear to 
the Banshee of the MacShanes.”’ 

“ An’ it was near han’ ye say ?” 

“Ay, nearer and sharper too; 
the first time it wound through 
the air for all the world like the 
mist creepin’ up the mountain, the 
second time it was bitther an’ 
angry.” 

“ An’ the third time, avourneen, 
what was it like the third time ?” 

“JT haven’t heard it the third 
time yet,” answered her companion, 
solemnly, “ an’ may I be longer so: 
the good ould families are dyin’ out 
in the counthry intirely, more’s the 
pity, an’ its interlopers like Randal 

ercival we have to put up wid in 
their place; but it’s not for them 
the Banshee ’ill take the trouble to 
come out. I wish the weddin’ was 
well over anyhow, iv it is to be, for, 
iv anything happened to her now, 
the poor old father ’ud break his 
heart.” 

“ Well, the day afther to-morrow 
*ill soon be here now, an’ shure a 
weddin’s a great godsend intirely 
these hard times; we ought to get 
full an’ plinty at the bridal iv the 
heiress.” 

“True, for ye, honey, an’ we'd 
better make the most iv it, for it 
is'nt much we'll get out iv ould 
Randal, the nagur!” 

Just then Mrs. MacShane was 
called upon to greet some guests 
who had come in late; they were 
three in number, a mother and 
daughter, and a young man, whose 
handsome but sun-burned face was 
almost covered with a thick beard. 

“So glad you were able to come, 
Mrs. Forde,” said the hostess, 
making the polite speech which 
courtesy demanded. The Mac- 
Shanes were not intimate with the 
Fordes, just knew them, in fact, 
but every one had been asked to 
the “wedding ball.” 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Forde re- 
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plied. “As my husband could not 
come, I brought my son with us; 
he only arrived unexpectedly this 
morning—you remember Hugh?” 

Mrs. MacShane murmured an- 
other polite platitude; she was 
secretly amused at the idea that 
she was expected to remember any 
special member of the house of 
Forde, and the poor woman never 
dreamed that at that moment there 
were about her the elements of a 
dire tragedy to be forced suddenly 
into action by the presence of that 
quiet-looking man with the brown 
beard. 

Mrs. Forde was about to pass on 
with her son and daughter when 
Mary suddenly came up—a dance 
being just over—upon the arm of 
her partner ; she spoke to the two 
ladies, being both glad and sorry to 
see “ Hugh’s people,” but she did 
not at first notice their com- 
panion ; then, as if by a kind of 
inspiration, she seemed to know 
that her lover was before her; she 
had not looked at him, but she felt 
that his eyes were upon her face, 
not gentle and loving in their ex- 
pression, but cold and stern, and 
upon his ungloved hand she saw 
her ring, the pledge of her fidelity. 

They bowed formally to one 
another, but the parting with tears 
and kisses was vivid in the memory 
of each; Mary’s face was as white 
as her dress, and she wished, with 
all her heart, that she could die; 
but, miserable as she felt, she was 
obliged to exert herself to play 
the part of the happy heroine of 
the evening; she never missed a 
dance, and she tried not to.see the 
stern, sad eyes which seemed to 
watch her ceaselessly from a dis- 
tance. Percival took her into 
supper, he was unusually demon- 
strative, and made sprightly little 
jokes about the ‘approaching wed- 
ding breakfast which she tried hard 
to enter into; but, in spite of all 
her efforts, she again grew faint 
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and nervous when she found upon 
her other side the tall figure of 
Hugh Forde. 

Percival was not slow to notice 
the shifting colour upon her face, 
nor the look, almost of terror, in 
her eyes which were generally so 
gentle and soft in their expression, 
but not a word or sign could he 
detect passing between her and 
Forde. As she rose rather hurriedly 
to leave the table, after a very slight 
supper, something fell just beside 
her; she looked down, but did not 
miss any of her ornaments ; the opal 
and diamond ring which Percival 
had given her as the seal of their 
engagement sometimes fell off, 
being too large for her finger, but 
it was still in its place. 

She was moving away, when Forde 
stooped and picked up some object 
which had escaped her notice. “This 
is yours, I think, Miss MacShane,” 
he said in the most matter-of-fact 
tone; and as he spoke he placed in 
her hand the antique ring she had 
given him about the same hour, and 
on the same night of June six years 
before. By the ruse he had adopted 
he had made it impossible for her 
to refuse the ring, or to get upa 
scene of any kind; but for one in- 
stant she raised her sad eyes-to his 
face, and, angry and disappointed as 
he was, the look went to his heart. 

“To-morrow night in the old 
place,” she murmured in a whisper 
so hurried and so faint that the 
words scarcely reached him. He 
bowed slightly in reply, and then, 
taking Percival’s arm, she went back 
to the ball-room. 

“How came you to drop that 
ring, Mary?” he said. “I did not 
think you had it on to-night, indeed 
it is ages since I have seen it.” 

“ On! I always wear it, at least 
almost always,” she replied lightly ; 
she felt as if a load had been lifted 
off her heart by the knowledge that 
she and Forde were to meet once in 
the old trysting-place in the glen. 
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Randal smiled grimly ; he knew 
her words were false, and he resolved 
to keep a strict watch upon -her 
movements during the day which 
had still to elapse before she became 
his wife. 

The following night, between nine 
and ten o’clock, Mary once more, 
as in bygone days, left her father’s 
house secretly to meet the man 
whom she had deserted, and who 
had been but too true to her; she 
walked along quickly, and in her 
mind there was the firm resolve 
never again to return to her house 
unless she came back as the wife 
of Hugh Forde; it never for a 
moment occurred to her that he 
might not still desire to become her 
husband, for she judged him by 
herself, and she knew that, had their 
portions been reversed, she could 

ave forgiven him over and over 
again; but Forde was made of 
sterner stuff. 

She had passed through the little 
gate of the garden, and was walking 
along the narrow path leading to 
the glen, when in her haste she 
ran against one of the old women 
who had been talking about her the 
night before; the old creature be- 
lieved that in the cries of the Ban- 
shee, which she affirmed she had 
heard on two occasions, there was 
danger in store for the MacShanes, 
and she had been about the neigh- 
bourhood of the house since sunset, 
more like a restless spirit than the 
dreaded phantom itself. 

“Miss Mary! an’ is it you me 
darlin’ ?”’ she said, catching hold of 
the girl’s dress. ‘“ For the love iv 
the blessed Virgin this night turn 
back again or there’ll be murdher! 
Shure he’s waitin’ for ye there be- 
yant, but what good ’ill come in yer 
meetin’ an’ to-morrow yer weddin’ 
day! Didn’t I hear the ery agin 
wid me own two ears as I come 
through the glen, an’ glory be to 
God this night; and she fell 
on her knees as she spoke and 
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crossed herself devoutly—‘ there it 
is agin.” 
Mary listened, trembling in every 
limb, but not a sound broke the in- 
tense stillness of the summer night. 
Then she laughed nervously, and 
‘ breaking away from the old woman 
continued ber way along the narrow 
path. But, before she bad gone a 
dozen steps, a long, low, wailing cry 
struck upon her ear; it was too 
like the cry of a human being in 
the deepest agony of mental suffer- 
ing to be called unearthly ; and yet, 
for the first time in her life, the 
daughter of the MacShanes felt in- 
clined to believe in the Banshee, 
that grandest and oldest of Irish 
superstitions, and fir generations 
the herald of misfortune or death 
to her family. 
“There’s music for false foot- 
steps!” muttered the old woman, as 
she looked after the fast receding 
figure of the girl ; ‘‘ but what use to 
warn her? no one can hold her back 
from her doom.” 
Standing under the. same tree, 
which had been the scene of all 
their stolen meetings years before, 
Mary and Hugh Forde met again; 
but she got from him no lover's 
greeting; he could not forget that, 
on the morrow, she was to be the 
wife of another man, and he took 
no notice of the hand which she 
timidly stretched out half-way to- 
wards him; she was surprised and 
startled at this reception, for she 
hoped he would have understood 
that she had loved him in spite of 
her seeming infidelity; she never 
suspected that in his eyes to fail in 
one point was to fail in all. 
There was silence for a few mo- 
ments, and then Mary spoke: “ Have 
you nothing to say to me? ” she said. 
: “Nothing,” he answered; “I 

came here because I could not ex- 
plain to you last night that I saw 
no reason why we should meet 
again—in private. If a certain 
thing happened, which has happened, 
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your ring was to be returned to 
you—it has been returned.” 

“You are cruel to me,” she said. 
“You are not like yourself; why 
did you give back the ring in that 
public manner? Why not have 
given me an opportunity to ex- 

lain e 

“No explanation was necessary 
beyond what I saw last night. In 
my lonely exile I heard that the 
woman whom I loved too well 
to drag into poverty had been 
faithless, that she had outlived the 
memory of the vows she made six 
years ago in this very spot, or had 
found it expedient to put them 
aside; I travelled night and day in 
order to prove to those from whom 
the news came that you had been 
misjudged or slandered; I longed 
to prove your truth, not only to 
myself, but to the whole world; 
and although I have not yet had as 
much success as will be mine if I 
go on working for a few years 
more, I have had enough to justify 
me in coming forward openly to 
ask you to be my wife. It would 
‘be useless to tell you now how the 
conviction of your fidelity cheered 
me through many a lonely hour 
when 1 was far away, for women 
are too apt to ridicule the devoted 
love of the man whom they have 
fooled for their own pleasure. 
What did I find when I reached 
home yesterday? I found that in 
a few hours you would be the wife 
of my—in every sense—fortunate 
rival, and if I had any lingering 
doubts upon the subject your ap- 
pearance with him last night would 
have dispelled them. I have now 
but to wish you every bappiness, 
and to say good-bye.” 

He held out his hand, apparently 
quite unmoved by the scared and 
piteous expression of her face; but, 
pushing it aside, she flung herself 
at his feet, and cried out,— 

“TI will not let you go with such 
cruel words for your last. Hugh, I 
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swear to you that, if I had not 
thought you were dead, I would 
have been true to you. Remember 
that there is no intercourse between 
your family and ours; remember 
that for six years I never .heard 
from you or of you; and he—that 
man—persecuted me, and my father 
and mother urged me to accept 
him; but God knows, if you > 
not, that I have no love for him, 
that in my heart I have been faith- 
ful to you.” 

He looked down coldly at the 
sweet, pleading face, with its 
streaming eyes. 

“Tt may be so,”» he answered ; 
“but I do not see what good it 
can do either of us to discuss the 
matter now. You have promised 
to be his wife, and I cannot inter- 
fere.” 

“You have no wish to do so,” 
she broke out passionately, her 
pride aroused by his tone, “and I 
have humbled myself in vain.” 
Then, breaking down suddenly, she 
cried rather than said, “ Oh, Hugh, 
to think that you could be so 
cruel!” 

She made no effort to rise from 
her knees, and as he watched the 
trouble in her face his sternness 
relaxed. 

“What can I do?” he said, 
more gently. ‘ \When you ask me 
to trust you again, Mary, you ask 
a hard thing; besides, to-morrow 
will soon be here.” 

“But you can save me from to- 
morrow,” she answered; “and I 
came here to-night to ask you to 
do it. Hugh, I hate him! It will 
kill me to be his wife.” 

“ My poor darling!” 

It was the Hugh of old who spoke 
now. 

She rose quickly, and he held 
out his arms to clasp her to him; 
but before she could yield to his 
embrace she was seized roughly by 
the shoulder, and flung back some 
paces, while Randal Percival stood 
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before Hugh, and heaped upon him 
every insulting epithet which his 
angry tongue could utter. ; 

Half maddened by rage and 
jealousy, the two men closed with 
each other in a deadly struggle, but 
it was of short duration. A blow on 
the temple from Hugh’s muscular 
hand sent Percival down as though 
he had been shot, and he was dead 
before Forde could stoop over him 
to ascertain what amount of injury 
he had received from the stunning 
blow. 

Leaving him lying where he fell, 
Hugh turned to Mary, who was 
crouching upon the ground, with 
her face hidden in her hands. 

“T have freed you to some pur- 
pose, my poor girl, he said, mourn- 
fully—* freed you from both your 
lovers, for I must pay the penalty 
of this night’s work.” 

She tried to answer him, tried to 
implore him to save himself without 
the loss of a moment; but the effort 
was too much for her overwrought 
nerves, and she fainted. 

He took her up—she was but a 
feather weight in his arms—and 
carried her home. The house door 
was still open, and he went on 
through the hall, and into the room 
where Mr. and Mrs. MacShane were 
sitting, anxiously awaiting the re- 
turn of the servants whom they 
had sent to look for their daughter. 
Forde laid her upon the sofa, and 
then briefly told the astonished 
father and mother what had hap- 

ened. There was no incoherence 
in his tale; and, bewildered as they 
were, they were able to understand 
him only too well. 

When he had finished, he knelt 
down for a moment beside the 
motionless form of the girl, whose 
broken faith had brought destruc- 
tion upon the man whom she 
loved, and the man whom she had 

romised to marry. Her face, in 
its death-like repose, looked peace- 
ful enough, but in the slight con- 
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traction of the brow, and the dark 
circles under the eyes, Forde could 
see traces of mental suffering, and, 
as he gazed upon her with dim eyes, 
he forgot her weakness of purpose, 
and remembered only that she had 
loved him. 

“I might have been kinder to 
you to-night,” he whispered, sadly, 
as he bent down and kissed her pale 
lips for the last time. 


He was arrested next day for the 
murder of Randal Percival, and the 
only witness against him was the 
old woman who had tried to induce 
Mary not to meet him, and who 
had seen from a little distance all 
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that had taken place. But when 
the trial came on he was indicted 
for manslaughter only, to which he 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years. 

Mary MacShane never rallied to 
consciousness again, and she died 
of: brain-fever within a fortnight of 
her last fatal meeting with the man 
whose faithful affection deserved a 
better return than the weak love 
which had not borne the test of 
absence and silence; and it is not 
to be wondered at if her sad and 
untimely end strengthened the 
faith of the people of the district 
in the warning cry of the Banshee 
of the MacShanes. 


THE THREE WORTHIES. 


By ture Lonpon Hermit. 


Txe hunter bold, in days of old, 
Was lord of land and sea; 
Devoid of goods, he roam’d the woods 
All unconstrain’d and free ; 
With bow and spear he chased the deer, 
Or fiercer creatures slew, 
Bird, fish, or beast, became his feast, 
Where’er his weapons flew. 
Then hey for a huntsman’s life! 


The shepherd next shall be my text, 
In peaceful vales he dwelt, 

To guard his flocks from danger's shocks, 
The only care he felt ; 

And, though he’d roam, he made his home 
And scatter’d life around ; 

Where’er he went to pitch his tent, 
There, homely joys were found. 


Then 


for a herdsman's life! 


And then, at last, the farmer cast 
The seed within the soil, 
And Mother Earth, by wealth or dearth, 
Repaid his annual toil; 
"Neath solid roof, with many a proof 
Of peace and plenty blest, 
He smiles to see, or think, that he 
Is’ happier than the rest. 
Then, whose is the sweetest life ? 








CHAPTER IX. 


Amownast the many trials of interest 
which took place on the circuit we 
have failed to find, previous to this 
comparatively modern date, 1817, 
even one of those cases which now 
crop up so frequently,—we mean 
actions for breach of promise of 
marriage. In this year, however, 
such an action was brought, not in- 
deed by the lady against the fickle 
swain, but by the lover against his 
fair deceiver. At the Lent assizes 
for the county of Galway this case 
was tried, and, as we are informed 
by the local papers of the day, so 
great was the interest taken in the 

roceedings, that every lodging- 

ouse, even the humblest, in the 
town was filled to overflowing. 
“ Lodging-house keepers,” writes 
the correspondent of the Freeman’s 
Journal, “are making now a rich 
harvest,—beds a pound a night,— 
but then it is not so expensive when 
you get others to join you. Five 
of us slept in one bed last night in 
a double-bedded room, and six in 
the other bed. It was like the 
black hole of Calcutta.” We can 
well believe it! Long before the 
appointed time, respectably dressed 
crowds anxiously awaited the open- 
ing of the court, and when at length 
the doors were flung open a rush 
was made, ard instantly every avail- 
able seat was filled. The position 
of the parties, the presence of Mr. 
O’Connell, who appeared as special 
counsel for the defendant, of Mr. 
Phillips, and of many leading mem- 
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bers of the Irish bar, deepened the 
interest taken in the proceedings. 
The plaintiff, Lieutenant Blake, 
was a member of an old and respect- 
able Galway family. He entered 
the royal navy before he had com- 
pleted his eighteenth year, and had 
served for ten years on board the 
Hydra \ine-of-battle ship, had been 
in many engagements at sea; but 
the engagement in which he was 
now involved on land was one in 
which fame was not to be achieved ; 
one.in which the auri sacra fames, 
the accursed thirst for gold, was the 
only moving power; one in which 
the fair object of his admiration 
was, indeed, a vain old woman of 
sixty-five, but possessed of a fee- 
simple estate—such were her 
charms !— of nearly six hundred 
pounds a year. She was known in 
Galway as the widow Wilkins, and 
the case of Blake v. Wilkins is still 
spoken of as the Widow Wilkins’s 
case. Her husband had been a 
staff-surgeon at the siege of Quebec, 
and any one who takes the trouble 
of reading an account of that 
memorable siege will read that the 
general fell into the arms of an 
officer, who was one of his staff, 
close by. That officer was Doctor 
Wilkins. He was young and hand- 
some, and after some time was mar- 
ried to the subject of our memoir, a 
Miss Brown, a lady then young, and 
possessed of great talents, remark- 
able beauty and of winning man- 
ners. Returning to Europe in 
1775, Doctor Wilkins and his wife 
were presented at the -court of 
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George III., and it is related that 
even that monarch was so fascinated 
by her charms that he spent an hour 
in animated conversation with her 
at St. James’s. The happiness, how- 
ever, of her and her husband (for 
they were happy) was soon to end. 
He caught the fever which raged in 
1775 in London, and on the Christ- 
mas night of that year Mrs. Wil- 
kins knelt by his death-bed. He 
had been possessed of an ample 
fortune, and had devised a portion 
of it, amounting to almost £600 a 
year, to his widow. Heart-broken 
at her loss, she turned to reflect on 
the divine maxim, “ How favour is 
deceitful and how beauty is vain.” 
Had she been a Catholic, possibly 
she would have retired to a con- 
vent. For forty years Mrs. Wil- 
kins lived in seclusion on her estates 
near Galway. But the year 1815 
brought a change. The battle of 
Waterloo terminated the long strug- 
gle between the powers of Europe ; 
a general peace made unnecessary 
the great armaments which the em- 
s had previously maintained by 
nd and sea; and the discharged 
officers of the fleets and army re- 
turned to idleness, and many of 
them in poverty to their homes. 
Amongst those, Lieutenant Blake 
wasone. He had been twice round 
the world in the Hydra man-of- 
war; but the Hydra was now in 
dock, her crew had been discharged, 
and so it behoved the hero of our 
story to look about for some favour- 
able chance. It is the sailor's 
maxim,— 
“ Any port in a storm.” 


His mother and sister resided, in 
straitened circumstances, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town 
of Galway, and close to Brownville, 
where Mrs. Wilkins was spending 
the closing years of her life. One 
would say that beads and prayer- 
books, “the toys of age,” ought 
then to have been uppermost in her 
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thoughts, and, when she did look 
back through the dimness of her 
sixty-five years, that it should have 
been with the sigh of memory rather 
than with the smile of hope. 

But we are told by the poets that 
the mind of woman is inscrutable. 
The Sphinx of mythology was a 
female; and though we should be 
sorry to adopt as our own the senti- 
ment of the Roman, ‘“‘ Mulieri ne 
credas,” yet we certainly are not an 
(Edipus to read the enigma! One 
thing is certain, that the ladies of 
Mr. Blake’s family were attentive 
to Mrs. Wilkins, and that when 
they heard her speak of former 
times — tertiam @tatem hominum 
vivebat. When they heard her 
speak of the happiness she had 
enjoyed with her husband, they 
hinted that all was not yet lost, 
and that perhaps in the future she 
might partake of a felicity greater 
than she bad ever known. 

By degrees the idea of marriage 
was once more forced on her per- 
haps unwilling mind, and the vain 
old lady permitted herself to be 
entrapped, by the most revolting 
flattery, into a promise of marriage. 
But no sooner had she accepted the 
plaintiff’s suit than she was be- 
sieged on all sides by his creditors ; 
a watch was set upon her move- 
ments; she eventually fell com- 
pletely into the grasp of these 
designing people, and was. shut out 
from all intercourse with her friends. 
At last, in a moment of wisdom, 
she resolved—and she acted on her 
resolution—to break off this fatal 
connection, and (hine ille lac- 
rym@), hence sprang the celebrated 
case of Blake versus Wilkins. 

The presiding judge was Baron 
Smith, and, as it was one of his pe- 
culiarities to come down late to 
court, the crowded assembly were 
compelled to remain in expectation 
from early morning until his lord- 
ship had had his lunch at two 
tale 
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Messrs. Vandeleur, K.C., Mr. 
Lynch, Jonathan Henn, and Cramp- 
ton, appeared for the plaintiff, while 
Mr. O’Connell (who had just spoken 
for four hours at a meeting in the 

arish chapel in favour of Catholic 

mancipation), with Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Everard, were counsel for 
the defendant. A special jury having 
been sworn, the case was commenced 
by Mr. Crampton, who, in the dry 
and, to the many, unintelligible 
language of the law of pleading, 
went through the counts, all varying 
the cause of action, but all agreeing, 
in a most marvellous and intelligible 
manner, in claiming the sum of 
£5,000 for damage done to the 
feelings of the gallant sailor. 

Mr. Vandeleur then stated the 
plaintiff's case, after which evidence 
was then given in support of it. Mr. 
O’Connell was expected to state the 
ease for the defendant, but he was 
unable to do so, owing to a painful 
hoarseness. He therefore requested 
Mr. Phillips to take his place. 

If ever counsel succeeded to his 
fullest expectations in laughing a 
case out of court, Mr. Phillips did 

. 80 in this instance; but, departing 
from all precedent, his shafts of ridi- 
cule were aimed at his own client. 
“How vainglorious,” said he, “is 
the boast of beauty! How misap- 
prehended have been the charms of 
youth, if years and wrinkles can 
thus despoil their conquests and 
depopulate the navy of its prowess, 
and beguile the bar of its eloquence! 
How mistaken were all the amatory 
poets, from Anacreon downwards, 
who preferred the bloom of the 
rose and the thrill of the nightin- 
gale to the saffron hide and dulcet 
treble of sixty-five!” and as he 
was proceeding ‘in this strain his 
client rose and left the court. 

“The reign of old women,” he 
said, “has commenced, and if 
Johanna Southcote* converts Eng- 
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land to her creed, why should not 
Ireland, less pious perhaps, kneel 
before the shrine of the irresistible 
widow Wilkins?” 

Referring to the plaintiff, he said: 
“ For the gratification of his avarice 
he was contented to embrace age, 
disease, infirmity, and widowhood, 
to bend his youthful passions te the 
carcass for which the grave was 
opening—to feed, by anticipation, 
on the uncold corpse, and cheat the 
worms of its reversionary corrup- 
tion. Educated in a profession pro- 
verbially generous, he offered to 
barter every joy for money! Born 
in a country ardent to a fault, he 
advertised his happiness to the 
highest bidder! and he now solicits 
an honourable jury to become the 
— to this heartless cupidity! 

arassed and conspired against, my 
client entered into the contract you 
have heard—a contract conceived 
in meanness, extorted by fraud, and 
sought to be enforced by the most 
profligate conspiracy! Trace it 
through every stage of its progress, 
in its origin, its means, its effects 
—from the parent contriving it 
through the sacrifice of her son, and 
forwarding it through the instru- 
mentality of her daughter, down to 
the son himself unblushingly acced- 
ing to the atrocious combination by 
which age was to be betrayed and 
youth degraded, and the odious 
union of decrepitude and preco- 
cious avarice blasphemously con- 
secrated by the solemnities of 
religion ! ” 

Mr. Phillips concluded a powerful 
— by claiming a verdict for his 
client :—“ Gentlemen of the jury, 
remember I ask you for no mitiga- 
tion of damages. Nothing less than 
your verdict will satisfy me. By 
that verdict you will sustain the 
dignity of your sex—by that ver- 
dict you will uphold the honour of 
the national character. By that 


* This impostor died in England on the 27th Dec., 1814. 
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verdict you will assure not only 
the immense multitude of both 
sexes that thus so unusually crowd 
around you, but the whole rising 
generation of your country, that 
marriage can never be attended 
with honour, or blessed with happi- 
. ness, if it has not its origin in 
mutual affection! I surrender with 
confidence my case to your de- 
cision.” 

Mr. Phillips having resumed his 
seat, the plaintiff consented to 
withdraw a juror, and to pay his 
own costs, although the damages 
had been laid at £5,000. The court 
then. rose, and Mr. Phillips, ex- 
hausted, and exulting at having 
overthrown his adversary, left the 
court, but hardly had he emerged 
into the street when he was way- 
laid by Mrs. Wilkins, who rushed 
at him and struck him violently 
with a horse-whip on the face and 
shoulders; “the thong winding 
around his head, the lash laid heavy 
into his eye, so that he could not 
see. After much ado he was 
rescued and brought down to eat 
his dinner, which was served for 
the bar in the bar-room.”* 

Mr. Phillips delivered other and 
not less remarkable speeches on the 
circuit. In Galway he was counsel 
in an action for libel, brought 
by the Rev. Cornelius O’Mullan, 
a Catholic clergyman, against 
McCorkill, the editor of the Derry 
Journalist ; and in Roscommon he 
was counsel for the plaintiff, in an 
action for seduction, the case of 
Connaghton »v. Dillon. 

A.p. 1819.—Jonathan Henn, who, 
in 1817, had been secretary of the 
Connaught Bar Society, gave notice, 
in the early part of the present 
year, of his intention to quit their 
ranks, as he was about to join the 
Munster circuit. This announce- 
ment was received with much pain 
by those with whom he was for 


* Freeman's Journal. 
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seven years associated. It was true 
that from the absence of local in- 
fluence he had never, from his 
joining the circuit in 1812 to his 
leaving it in 1819, held a single 
brief ; nevertheless, they saw what 
manner of- man he was, and that 
the day would come when he must 
rise to high eminence at the bar, 
perhaps to the highest. How 
great was their appreciation of his 
abilities and worth may be gathered 
from the following memorandum in 
the Bar Book, page 89 :— 

“ Friday, July 2, 1819.—Early 
in the late term the secretary (Mr. 
John Macan) was informed by 
Jonathan Henn, Esq., of his in- 
tention of retiring from the Con- 
naught bar, in consequence of his 
having determined to resfgn the 
Connaught circuit for that of 
Munster. The bar, feeling and 
reflecting the loss they were about 
to sustain, and being desirous to 
express to him, at parting, the 
esteem they enfertain for him, 
authorized and directed the secre- 
tary to invite Mr. Henn to their 
term dinner.” 

Mr. Henn accepted the invita- 
tion, and his name appears in 
the Bar Book as a guest on that 
evening of his guondam brothers. 
That Mr. Henn did ‘a wise act, in 
exchanging a circuit in which he 
had no connections for a circuit on 
which he had connections, was the 
unanimous opinion of his friends. 
Immediately on joining the Mun- 
ster circuit he went to the fore- 
most ranks of the bar, and was 
considered one of the most brilliant 
orators of a brilliant period. He 
was associated with Richard Lalor 
Sheil,, James Whiteside, Thomas 
O’Hagan, Gerald *FitzGibbon, and 
Francis MacDonough, in the de- 
fence of Daniel O’Connell, in 
1843. He has left behind him a 


name that shall live long in the 
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annals of his country, and of the 
Irish bar. 

He was grandson of a judge, son 
of a master in chancery, and 
brother of a master in chancery, 
the late Master Henn. 

It is an interesting fact, con- 
nected with this distinguished legal 
family, that Henry Henn, the above- 
mentioned judge (he was Lord 
Chief Baron), a man of known 
attachment to the Protestant faith, 
was, removed from his high office 
by King James II., in order to 
make way for Chief Baron Sir 
Stephen Rice, the maternal an- 
cestor of ‘Thomas Rice Henn, Q.C., 
the present chairman of the county 
of Galway. 

We must not here omit to 
mention some other lawyers of 
eminence, contemporaries of Jona- 
than Henn on the Connaught 
circuit:— of Henry North, who 
in his undergraduate course in 
Trinity College, Dublin, out- 
stripped every competitor, and 
obtained an “optime ” in all of the 
several classic and scientific depart- 
ments in which the intellect of the 
student is made to sustain a public 
scrutiny into the extent of its 
powers and attainments. To ob- 
tain thus an “ optime” was of rare 
occurrence, and it could only be 
won by merit of the highest order. 

Of the Historical Society, not 
then suppressed, Mr. North was 
the brightest ornament. It was an 
established custom that each of its 

eriodical sessions should be closed 

y a parting address from the chair, 
reviewing and commending the ob- 
jects of the institution. The task, 
as a mark of honour, was assigned 
to Mr. North. It was the last of 
his academic efforts, and was pro- 
nounced to be a masterpiece, and 
the author was urged to extend the 
circle of his admirers, by con- 
senting to its publication ; but his 
modesty prevented him from acced- 
ing to this proposal. He appeared 
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as counsel in every record on the 
Connaught circuit. He rapidly, 
therefore, realized a fortune which 
set him above the crowd that 
followed in the ministerial wake. 
Lord Manners was then Lord 
Chancellor, and, as Mr. North was 
ranged in the Liberal ranks, his 
merits were passed over. One 
of the most important occasions 
on which Mr. North appeared 
before the public was on the trial 
of the political rioters at the 
Dublin Theatre. He was appointed, 
in 1830, Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty, and died in the follow- 
ing year, deeply regretted by the 
profession he had so long adorned. 
Mr. John Dalton was a remark- 
able man on this circuit, and was 
the intimate friend of Mr. North. 
About the year 1824 he was in ex- 
tensive practice as a conveyancer, 
and was engaged in most cases on 
title. Few men have done so much 
as he did to throw light on the past 
history of hiscountry. With pride 
the Connaught Bar Society can 
number amongst its associates the 
writer of so many works of the 
deepest interest. The representa- 
tive of one of the most ancient 
families in the county of West- 
meath, being the direct descendant 
of Sir Walter D’Alton, who, as re- 
corded in the Office of Arms, secretly 
married Jane, a daughter of Louis, 
King of France, and, having thereby 
incurred that monarch’s displeasure, 
fled to England, whence he passed 
to Ireland with Henry II. on the 
invasion of that country. John 
D’Alton was son of William D’Alton, 
Esq., of Bessville, county of West- 
meath, and of his wife Elizabeth 
Leynes. He was born in the year 
1792, and, having been educated by 
the Rev. Joseph Hutton, he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1806, 
where he graduated in due course. 
Selecting the law as his profession, 
in 1811 he entered the Middle Tem- 


ple, London; was called to the 
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Irish bar in 1813, and joined the 
Connaught circuit. 

Mr. D’Alton’s first published 
work was a metrical romance, en- 
titled, “ Dermid; or, Erin in the 
days of Bororhme,”’ which appeared 
in the year 1814, and was highly 
spoken of by Sir Walter Scott. His 
attention as an author was subse- 
quently directed to Irish historical 
literature, and in 1818 he success- 
fully competed for the Conyngham 
gold medal, offered by the Royal 
Irish Academy for the best essay 
on “The Ancient History, Religion, 
and Arts of Ireland from the time 
of the introduction of Christianity 
to the English invasion,” which was 
published in the“ Transactions of the 
Academy.” In 1833 Messrs. Cald- 
well, of Dublin, commenced the 
publication of The Jrish Penny 
Magazine, edited by Mr. Samuel 
Lover, and a force of competent 
writers, foremost of whom was Mr. 
D’Alton, his contributions being 
chiefly “Illustrations of Irish 
Topography.” He was also a con- 
tributor for many years to the 
_ of Tar Dustin University 

AGAZINE, The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and to several of the leading 
periodicals of theday. In 1838 he 
was elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, and in the same year 
he published the “ Memoirs of the 
Archbishops of Dublin,” a valuable 
repertory, and also his “‘ History of 
the County of Dublin,” for which he 
had been for many years collecting 
materials. In 1844 he published a 
“History of Drogheda and its En- 
virons.” His “ Annals of Boyle ” ap- 
peared in 1845. This work gives 
the history of the country from the 
earliest period to the year 1245, 
when the annals terminate ; it con- 
tains notices of many old Irish 
families, which renders the work of 
great value to the antiquary and to 
the genealogist. 

Mr. D’Alton produced in 1855 
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his “ Illustrations, Historical and 
Genealogical, of King James’s Arm 
List, 1689,” a work of great omnes 
and merit, and which soon ran 
through a second edition. His last 
work was the “ History of Dundalk,” 
published in 1864, Besides all these 
he has left nearly 200 volumes of 
manuscripts, which we hope one day 
to see published. Gifted beyond 
other men with every quality that 
could endear him to his professional 
brethren, he lived long after he bad 
retired from the circuit. For several 
years before his death he was a 
constant reader at the King’s Inns 
Library; and even then, when the 
weight of old age was upon him, he 
would endeavour to climb the high 
ladders of the library for a book 
rather than disturb the junior bar- 
risters near him, though need it be 
told, that what he considered as 
the infliction of a trouble would 
have been looked upon as a pleasure 
by them. Often has the writer of 
these pages helped to procure for 
him those books from which the 
good old man extracted such a 
wealth of archeological erudition. 
Surrounded by a worthy and loving 
family, John D’Alton died on the 
20th May, 1868, leaving after him a 
name of stainless honour, much 
worth, and great learning. His 
hearse was followed to the Glassne- 
vin Cemetery by many members of 
the Royal Irish Academy, of which 
he was a distinguished member, by 
the judges and by the leaders, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, of 
the circuit to which he had formerly 
belonged ; for though D’Alton was 
a Catholic, he was never known to 
wound the susceptibilities of others. 
At the first meeting, after his de- 
cease, of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide pro- 
nounced a graceful tribute to his 
literary and social character. 
Following in his footsteps was a 
member of the other branch of the 
legal profession, James Hardman, 
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who has also left his name on the 
page of history. His business was 
almost entirely confined to the Con- 
naught circuit. His “History of 
Galway;” his “History of Far- 
Connaught;” and his “ Irish Min- 
strelsy’’ are well known. 

Another barrister on the circuit 
at this period—we speak of 1826— 
was Mr. Martin Ffrench Lynch. 
He with Mr. Donelan, Mr. Bellew, 
and Mr. MacKenna were amongst 
the first Roman Catholics who took 
advantage of the enabling statutes 
of 1793. His name, as we have seen, 
is associated with the great lawyers 
of the day in many cases of interest. 
He was a native of the town of 
Galway, and joined the Connaught 
circuit immediately after his call to 
the bar. 

The Lynches of Galway are 
descended from a German family, 
whose cradle was the city of Lintz 
in Austria. They came to England 
soon after the Conquest, and settled 
in Bristol, whence they removed to 
Galway and became one of the 
foremost amongst the tribes who 
had conferred upon them, by Pope 
Innocent VIII., the privilege of 
electing their own prelate or warden. 
Mr. Lynch was younger son of Mr. 
Lynch of Renmore, whose family 
has since divided into two branches, 
now represented, the elder by John 
Wilson Lynch, Esq., of Renmore, 
and the other by George Lynch 
Staunton, Esq., of Clydagh, both 
magistrates and deputy lieutenants 
for Galway. Being a man of great 
ability, and besides being widely 
connected with the leading families 
of his native county, the subject of 
our memoir became advising counsel 
to most of them. It is not un- 
worthy of observation that a poem 
on his death is to be found in the 

ages of the book of the Connaught 
ar—the only poem in the Bar 
Book.* 
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The remainder of our chapter is 
a notice of murders and of their 
detection, The case we shall first 
select is remarkable for the singular 
plan struck out by the murderer to 
escape suspicion. His name was 
M‘Guinness. He was a peculiarly 
powerful-looking man, standing up- 
wards of six feet, strongly pro- 
portioned and of great muscular 
strength. His countenance, how- 
ever, was by no means good, his 
face being colourless, his brow heavy, 
and the whole cast of countenance 
stern and forbidding. He was a 
farmer residing at a village nearly 
in a line between the little town of 
Claremorris, and the smaller but 
more ancient one of Ballyhamnis, 
near the borders of the county of 
Mayo. With him lived his mother 
and wife, a young woman to whom 
he had not been long married at the 
time of which we speak, and with 
whom he had never any altercation 
such as to attract the observation or 
interference of the neighbours. 

It was on a market evening of 
Claremorris, in the year 1820 
(M‘Guinness had gone to the 
market), when his mother, a 
withered hag, bent with age, hob- 
bled with great apparent terrcr 
into the cabin nearest to her own, 
and alarmed the occupants by 
stating that she had heard a noise 
in an inner room, and that she 
feared her daughter-in-law was 
doing some harm to herself. Two 
or three of the neighbours returned 
ee with her, and entering the 
chamber saw the lifeless body of 
the unfortunate young woman lying 
on the ground. There was no 
blood nor mark of violence on any 
part of the body except on the face 
and throat, round which a neck- 
handkerchief was suffocatingly tied. 
She had evidently been strangled, 
and both face and neck were 
blackened and swollen. 


* “Lines on the Interment of Martin Ffrench Lynch, an old ani valued Member of the 
Connaught Bar.” 
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Who, then, had perpetrated the 
deed? was the question whispered 
by all the neighbours .as they came 
and went. M‘Guinness, according 
to his mother’s account, had not yet 
returned from the market: the old 


woman herself would not have had, 


strength to accomplish the murder, 
even if bloody-minded enough to 
attempt it; and it was next to an 
impossibility that the young woman 
herself could have committed self- 
destruction in suth a manner. 

While the callous old woman was 
thus so skilfully supporting her part 
in the murderous drama, the chief 
performer, who had not as yet been 
seen to have returned from the 
market since the commission of the 
horrid deed, crossed a neighbouring 
river, and on the opposite side 
chanced to meet a country tailor, 
who was proceeding from one village 
to another to exercise his craft. 
And here the murderer, as mur- 
derers generally do, lost his judg- 
ment; for a plan suggested itself 
to him on the spur of the moment, 
on which he acted, and which was 
afterwards to recoil with destruction 
on his head. He forced the tailor 
to take on his knees the most fearful 
oaths that he would never divulge 
what should then be revealed to 
him, and that he would act in strict 
conformity with the directions he 
should receive, threatening, at the 
same time, if he should refuse com- 
pliance, to beat out his brains and 
fling him into the river. 

‘The affrighted tailor having taken 
the required oaths, M‘Guinness 
confessed to him the murder of 
his wife, using at the same time 
horrible imprecations, that if ever 
a word on the subject escaped the 
tailor’s lips he would, dead or 
alive, take deadly vengeance upon 
him. He then proceeded to cut 
and dinge his hat in several places, 
_and inflicted various scratches on 
his head and face, directing the 
tailor to assert that he had found 
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him attacked by four men on the 
road on his return from Clanmor- 
ris; and, to give more appear- 
ance of probability to the tale, he 
obliged his involuntary accessory, 
after the fact, to bear him on his 
back to a cabin at some distance, 
as if the murderer were too weak 
to proceed thither himself after the 
violentassault committed upon him. 

On reaching the cabin with this 
troublesome man on his shoulders, 
the tailor told the story as directed ; 
while M‘Guinness himself, showing 
his scratches and detailing in a 
weak voice the assault.on him by 
men whom he did not know, af- 
fected such faintness as to fall from 
the chair on which he had been 
placed. -A farrier was then pro- 
cured at his request, and to such 
lengths did he proceed with the 
plan he had struck out, that he got 
himself blooded, though the far- 
rier shrewedly observed at the same 
time (according to the evidence 
given by him subseqently) that 
there seemed to be no weakness 
whatever about him, except in his 
voice, and that his pulse was strong 
and regular. 

Overcome with terror, the tailor 
on the following day disappeared 
from this part of the country, and 
did not return, though M‘Guinness 
and his mother were at once com- 
mitted on suspicion, till the ap- 
proach of the ensuing assizes, when 
he came forward, probably as much 
induced by the large reward for 
the murderer’s conviction as by 
the desire of disburdening himself 
of the fearful secret that weighed 
upon him. 

There was much interest excited 
at the spring assizes of 1820 by 
the trial of the two accused; they 
were arraigned together before 
Mr. Justice Vandeleur, Mr. George 
French, Mr. Crampton, and Mr. 
Kelly, appearing for the crown, 
while Mr. Guthrie and Mr, Daniel 
defended the prisoners. 
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Mr. French said that he never 
in his experience came across 80 
extraordinary a murder as this. 
It reminded him of the stories 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” both the 
murder and the detection. He 
then stated the case, and called the 
tailor, whose evidence was to the 
effect already mentioned. 

His testimony, bearing strongly 
the impress of truth, singular 
though it was, was strengthened 
by that of the brother of the de- 
ceased, who seemed greatly af- 


. fected while deposing that he had 


met M‘Guinness in Claremorris on 
the day of the murder, and that 
the handkerchief afterwards found 
round his sister’s neck had been 
worn by'the murderer on that oc- 
casion. 

There was not an iota of evi- 
dence for the prisoners, and ac- 
cordingly a verdict against the son 
was handed in, though his vile ac- 
complice was acquitted for want of 
evidence, much to the regret of a 
crowded court. 

Mr. Justice Vandeleur then passed 
sentence, condemning the prisoner 
to death; but that sentence was 
never carried into execution, for on 
the day following the conviction he 
was found hanged in his cell by 
the same handerchief with which 
he had murdered his unfortunate 
wife. How that handkerchief got 
back into his possession no man 
could tell. 

Another extraordinary case of 
detection of murder occurred about 
the same time in Galway. The 
story we are about to lay before our 
readers migh witht more equal 
justice be mentioned in connection 
with the North-east Circuit, inas- 
‘much as the persons were tried and 
convicted in Downpatrick for a 
murder committed in the county of 
Down many years before. But as the 
judge who tried the case, and the 
attorney-general who prosecuted, 
both belonged to the Connaught 
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circuit, and as the arrest was made 
in the town of Galway, where the 
accused had for a long time previ- 
ously resided, we think we should 
fail in our duty if we were not to 
place before our readers the follow- 
ing tale, which reminds one strongly 
of the story of “ Eugene Aram,” not 
indeed as the novelist has given it, 
but as we read it in the “ Newgate 
Calendar.” 

About the year 1823, there lived 
in the town of Galway a victualler 
named Hughes; he was not a Gal- 
way man by birth, nor originally 
a victualler by trade, but, having 
settled there some years previously, 
he entered into the business, and 
soon realized a moderate fortune. 
At the time of which we are now 
speaking there were few gentlemen 
in the county with whom his word 
would riot be sufficient for £100 
worth of cattle, and this man, who 
was the envy of his brother victual- 
lers, bore strongly the apparent 
marks of prosperity, and a contented 
mind shone forth in his florid, good- 
humoured, open countenance. 

He was, we are told, a model for 
others in all the relations of life: a 
good father, a kind friend, and 
a strict observer of his religious 
duties. When, however, he in- 
dulged too freely in drink, as he 
sometimes used to do, he was 
wont to give way to a jesting turn 
of mind, which was, sometimes at 
least, not pleasant to his neigh- 
bours. Now it did so happen that 


he had regaled himself one day— - 


it was in the summer of 1823— 
and by-and-by this propensity be- 
came observable. While in the 
height of his humour, scattering 
his witticisms broadcast, there 
entered his shop a pedlar, upon 
whom Hughes directed his battery. 
“You look, Mr. pedlar, as if a 
good beef steak would not do you 
much harm this morning.” 
“Begorra, you may say that,” 
said the pedlar. 
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“ Well, my friend,” rejoined the 
butcher, “I should not like to 
trust you with the price of a beef 
steak.” 

“ Ah, then, maybe you'd be right 
in that same,” rejoined the stranger, 
fixing his eye upon him like one 
striving to recall a half-forgotten 
dream, ‘Though, Mr. Hughes, it 
is not every one that is to be taken 
by his looks.” 

“It is in hemp you ought to be 
dealing, my friend; take care, did 
you mistake your trade?” 

“Faix, then, if every man got 
his due,” said the pedlar, ‘ more 
than me would be dailin’ in hemp. 
But you needn't be so hard on me 
all out, Misther McCann.” 

On hearing this name—it was 
his true one—which he had not 
heard for years, the victualler 
started, while a fierce blaze deepened 
the hue of his cheek, flitted across 
his brow, and the next moment 
subsided into monumental pale- 
ness. He recovered himself, how- 
ever, immediately, and remarking, 
laughingly, how curiously people 
were at times mistaken for others, 
took an opportunity of following 
the pedlar, who had advanced 
into the shambles hard by, and 
invited him to breakfast the next 
morning. 

Punctual to the hour the pedlar 
made his appearance at Hughes's 
stall, situated in one of those arch- 
ways which are a characteristic of 
this Spanish-built city, and which 
strike the stranger so much as he 
wanders through it for the first 
time. The breakfast was excellent 
and ample, and the pedlar was 
‘received with great apparent cor- 
diality and welcome, and was 
pressed immoderately to consider 
himself at home and to partake 
plentifully of the fare before him. 
He did ample justice to the meal, 
although he discovered his enter- 
tainer several times scanning him 
with an expression of countenance 
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that he by no means liked. The 
breakfast over, Hughes invited his 
guest to take a walk, stating that 
he would show him part of the 
city; and accordingly they sallied 
forth from the archway, which was 
off Shop Street, and immediately 
contiguous to the fine old collegiate 
church of St. Nicholas, and within 
a pistol shot of the house, over the 
door of which is inserted the slab 
containing the far-famed death's 
head and cross bones. Thence he 
led his guest to an eminence on 
the south-east side of the city 
called Fort Hill, which terminates 
in a precipice, lashed by the waves 
when the tide is in, whilst, scattered 
over its surface, are several deep 
wells. 

The victualler made no allusion 
whatever, during breakfast, to the 
fact that the pedlar had called him 
McCann on the previous day, nor 
to the county from which they 
both came. As they went along, 
however, he made some inquiries, 
as if to sound his companion. But 
the latter had become wary. In 
fact, as they left the crowded parts 
of the town behind, fear began to 
grow upon him as he found himself 
alone, even in daylight and adjoin- 
ing a bustling city. 

This fear was strengthened by 
the manner of Hughes, who some- 
times strode on a few steps, as if 
labouring under excitement, and 
then, when halted, began to stam- 
mer out some observations to his 
companion, while he occasionally 
flung searching glances around, as 
if to ascertain who might be in 
view. So, after having twice or 
thrice expressed his wish to return to 
the city, on reaching the first of the 
wells the pedlar refused to proceed 
any farther, and turned to retrace 
his steps at an increased pace, 
although he did not venture to 
run. Calling on him in vain to 
return, Hughes now darted furiously 
after him with the intention of 
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forcing him back, but he was re- 
strained by the sight of some 
persons, and the pedlar pursued 
his way to the city with a step 
quickened by fear. 

On regaining his humblelodgings, 
the stranger lost no time in repairing 
to the house of the mayor, to whom 
he accused Hughes, or M‘Cann 
(which was his real name), of 
having perpetrated a murder in the 
county of Down ten years previously. 
The charge was so extraordinary, 
and so utterly at variance with the 
peaceable, prosperous, and even 
humorous habits of the accused, 
that the mayor, at first, utterly 
scouted the tale, saying that the 
pedlar must be completely mis- 
taken as to the identity of the man. 
But the accuser was so clear in his 
statement, recollecting M‘Cann so 
well while a journeyman baker (his 
original trade), before the com- 
mission of the murder, on his 
arrival in Galway, and was so in- 
timately acquainted with everything 
connected with him, that in a short 
time, after having detailed the 
morning's proceedings, he satisfied 
the mayor of the well-groundedness 
of the charge. 

The magistrate, of course, forth- 
with proceeded to act on the in- 
formation, and the butcher was 
placed under arrest. He was im- 
mediately transmitted to Down- 
patrick, and at the next assizes was 
put on his trial for wilful murder,* 


- before Mr. Justice Moore, who had 


been for a short time on the Con- 
naught circuit. Great interest was 
felt in the proce2dings, and many of 
his friends came from Galway to hear 
the case, for it seemed to them in- 
credible that a man of his spotless 
reputation should be placed in the 
felon's dock. It appeared also 
marvellous that the Crown could 
obtain witnesses of the murder ten 
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years after its commission. . The 
witnesses, however, were yet living 
who had been examined at the 
coroner's inquest, and who made 
depositions before the magistrates. 

The first witness produced was 
a man named John Walker, and he 
remembered having seen the body 
of Owen M‘Adam floating in the 
canal near the bridge of Coulavey, 
in the county of Down, on the day 
in question. In his pockets there 
was a small morsel of ginger, but 
no money. On the clothes of the 
deceased there were marks of blood, 
and his body presented the appear- 
ance of much violence; whilst on 
the canal-banks were fovt-marks, 
stamped deeply into the sand, as if 
a deadly struggle had taken place 
there. Witness had seen the de- 
ceased, who was a_horse-dealer, 
on the evening before, in company 
with the prisoner, who was then 
dressed in a grey fustian jacket. 

Fanny M‘Donnell next deposed 
that she was the owner of a tavern 
in Temple-Hamilton; that she re- 
membered the night of the murder 
distinctly, and that the deceased, 
accompanied by three men, one of 
whom wore a grey fustian jacket, 
partook of refreshments at the bar 
of ‘her house on that evening; that 
she saw deceased take a bundle of 
bank-notes and some ginger out of 
his pocket while at the table, and 
that he told her he was a horse- 
dealer. 

The third witness, John Cham- 
bers, deposed that he saw deceased 
on the evening of the murder in 
Mrs. M‘Donnell’s tavern, in com- 
pany with three other men; that he 
took out a quantity of notes, and 
also a watch with the picture of 
four soldiers on the dial. Never 
saw such a watch either before or 
after. Between five and six o'clock 
deceased left in company with the 





* Freeman's Journal and Saunders’s News Letter for 5th August, 1823. 
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other men: Had a grey horse, with 
a switch tail, by the bridle. 

The fourth witness, James Cham- 
bers, heard the prisoner, to whose 
identity he now swore, tell the de- 
ceased that he would accompany 
him from Temple Hamilton to Lis- 
burn. Deceased was leading a 
white-coloured horse. 

The fifth witness was James 
Rooney, who lived near Lisburn ; 
remembered the deceased coming to 
his house on the night of the alleged 
murder, accompanied by M‘Cann. 
It was then eleven o'clock at night, 
and he appeared to have been under 
the influence of drink. M‘Cann 
made him take two glasses more. 
They had a grey pony with them. 

The sixth witness was a person 
named Adam Sloane. He was a 
baker, and remembered that he had 
M‘Cann in his employment at a 
salary of six shillings a week; he 
left his (witness’s) employment on 
the Thursday before the murder. 
The cause of his leaving was that 
there were races in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, as permission had 
been refused him to attend those 
* races, he threw up his place and 
went there. M‘Cann was then 
about twenty years of age and very 
slender, he was now very corpu- 
lent. 

James Vance, the seventh wit- 
ness, lived at Tandragee, remem- 
bered the 26th of July, 1813. On 
that day a young man about 21 years 
of age called at his house, he had 
with him a dark grey colt with a 
switch tail; he asked witness for 
grass for a month for him; he left 
the horse there and never returned 
for it. Could not swear positively 
it was the prisoner, but believed it 
was. The young man offered to 
sell witness a watch with the pic- 
ture of four soldiers on the dial. 

The eighth witness was the ped- 
lar. He deposed that he had been 
a baker, next a basket-maker, and 
now a pedlar by trade; that he had 


the murder. 
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been on the canal the night of the 
murder, that he passed M’Cann and 
the deceased as they were going 
towards Lisburn, the latter being 
very tipsy and leading a grey horse, 
with a long switch tail, by the rein ; 
that he knew M‘Cann . well, inas- 
much as they were both bakers; he 
could distinctly see by the moon- 
light the faces of both. On the 
next day he heard of the murder, 
and saw the man whom he had 
passed a few hours previously taken 
out of the water. He met M‘Cann 
a day or two after, and told him 
that he was suspected of the murder, 
and to fly for his life. M‘Cann, 
denying all knowledge of the affair, 
took from his waistcoat pocket a 
watch with a dial, on which there 
was a painting of soldiers. 

On cross-examination the witness 
admitted that he had not made at 
the time any depositions, nor given 
any evidence at the coroner's in- 
quest, the reason he assigned 
being that he was apprehensive lest 
he should be himself accused of 
He had followed the 
basket-making business until lately, 
and carried in his pack a number 
of fancy baskets. For the last five 
years he had travelled over the 
north of Ireland, supporting him- 
self, and at the same time seeing 
the country, and stopping at his 
customers’ houses wherever he went. 
By some accident he visited Sligo 
early in the summer of the year 
(1823). “He had disposed of all 
his things, and purchased in that 
town a new stock of goods, which 
he put on his back, and he turned 
towards Temple-Hamilton. As he 
was leaving Sligo for his northern 
home, he was attracted by the sound 
of martial music. It was a regi- 
ment that was leaving Sligo for 
Castlebar, and it occurred to de- 
ponent that he could not do better 
than accompany the soldiers, that 
he would have musie and company 
on his way, and perhaps dispose of 
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his trinkets to the men at the end 
of their journey. His success was 
more complete than he had ex- 
pected, and, accordingly, in Castle- 
bar he replenished his pack, and 
proceeded on his journey, without 
well knowing which road he had 
taken, disposing of his goods as he 
went along; he found himself in 
Headford on the next night, and, 
rising early the following morning, 
proceeded towards Galway ; and it 
was on the day after his arrival that 
he saw M‘Cann for the first time 
after so many years. On being 
questioned as to his reason for 
visiting Galway, he replied that 
from the moment he had left Cas- 
tlebar until his arrival in Galway 
he asked no questions, but he felt 
led on by some irresistible attrac- 
tion towards that city. 

Here a thrill of horror ran through 
the court. Even the learned judge, 
accustomed to sensational trials, 
seemed overcome for the moment. 

Other witnesses were then ex- 
amined, who positively swore that 
the prisoner was the same man 
who had been with the deceased at 
the tavern at Newton-Hamilton, 
and that many of them had known 
him from his infaney. 

The Rev. William Baker was 
next examined—he was a magis- 
trate of the county of Armagh. 
Knew a watchmaker, named Joyce, 
in Newton-Hamilton. It appeared 
from the watchmaker’s books that 
the watch, with the picture of sol- 
diers on the dial, was ieft there on 
the 17th of August, 1813. 

James Hardman Burke, Esq., 
mayor of Galway, sworn: Knew the 
prisoner for several’ years in the 
town of Galway, his .name was, 
then Hughes. Witness took him 
into custody immediately before the 
last Galway assizes. He had gone 
to the Meat Market when he met 
Hughes, and told him that he had 
a very unpleasant duty to perform ; 
that there was a serious charge 


made against him, and that, if it 
was not cleared up, he must commit 
him. The prisoner said that it was 
all spite, that he never was in New- 
ton-Hamilton, that he had come 
from the county of Tyrone. That, 
if he had himself been drinking 
with deceased, nobody could prove 
that he murdered him, denied that 
his name had ever been M‘Cann, 

John L. Reily was examined as 
a collector of customs: Dealt with 
the prisoner as his butcher, saw 
him in the Galway gaol, after his 
committal, was astonished at seeing 
him in gaol. The prisoner told him 
he was charged with murder down 
the north; witness asked him what 
part of the north he was from—he 
replied, Dungannon ; witness then 
asked him, did he know the Knoxes ? 
he replied, he knew Hugh Knox. 
There was no such person as Hugh 
Knox living near Dungannon. 
Several witnesses were then ex- 
amined to prove that no such person 
as either Hughes or M‘Cann lived 
near Dungannon. 

This closed the case for the pro- 
secution, Thedefence was then gone 
into, four witnesses were examined. 
Joseph Moon swore that he knew 
Bernard M‘Cann well, would not 
wish to swear whether the prisoner 
was he or not. Sarah Wilson also 
knew Bernard M‘Cann ; was positive 
that the prisoner at the bar was not 


that man. 


The evidence of the two other 
witnesses was immaterial. The jury 
retired to discuss the evidence, and 
before an hour had elapsed returned 
with a verdict of ‘ Guilty,” with a 
recommendation to mercy on the 
ground of his subsequent good 
conduct. 

The learned Judge then, ad- 
dressing the prisoner, said, that 
though the evidence was of a cir- 
cumstantial nature and brought 
forward after a lapse of many years, 
yet no doubt remained on his mind 
of the propriety of that verdict; a 
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more barbarous murder could not 
be imagined. or conceived by the 
mind of man. For the sake of 
filthy lucre he had deprived the 
poor trader of his life, and had 
drugged him with drugs for days 
before he had done the fatal deed.* 
It was marvellous how the hand 
of God had brought the criminal 
here to justice. Let no idea of 
pardon or of mercy cross your 
mind, for the gates of mercy are 
closed against you in this world. 
On Thursday morning next you 
must die.-—The. last sentence of the 
law was then formally passed. His 
death, it would appear, was a tor- 
turing one, as the rope broke ; and 
previous to his being again con- 
ducted to the gallows it was 
necessary to strengthen him with a 
draught of wine whilst seated on 
his coffin ; for it was the barbarous 
custom of those times to place be- 
fore the eyes of the condemned 
the coffin that should be in a few 
hours his resting-place ! 

The singular detection of M‘Cann 
created, as may be supposed, a 
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great sensation in Galway. When 
men remembered that he had been 
foremost in all charitable under- 
takings, and had been equally 
liberal to all Christian sects ; when 
they spoke of his industrious and 
blameless life, and of his apparent 
want of all compunction after the 
perpetration of the fearful deed, they 
marvelled much, though, indeed, 
they could find a parallel in the 
celebrated case to which we have 
alluded, the case of Eugéne Aram.t 
M‘Cann’s case is still remembered 
in the city of the tribes, and it is in- 
variably pointed to as an evidence 
that the hand of God will one day 
work out the detection of the 
murderer. 

It is satisfactory to know that 
the wretched man confessed his 
guilt on the gallows, and that this 
is one amongst the many cases 
which illustrates the truth of the 
popular belief, that punishment 
must follow upon crime,— 


“There is a day of vengeance still, 
Linger it may, but come it will!” 


* Although the Judge is reported to have spoken of the prisoner drugging the deceased, 
no evidence of that fact is given in either of the reports of the Freeman’s Journal or 


Saunders’s News Letter. 
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SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY.* 


Dr. McCosn thinks it “ no way to 
the credit of British thought, and 
least of all to that of the Scotch 
metaphysicians, that we have not 
in our language a history of the 
Scottish School of Philosophy.” 
His volume on the Scottish philoso- 
phy is intended to supply this de- 
fect; and it is likely to be a useful 
manual to those interested in the 
lives of the many Scottish philoso- 
phers, whose love of wisdom has 
not issued in results of sufficient 
importance to obtain for them a 
niche in any of the cyclopedias of 
biography. But wecannot look on 
this book as a history of Scottish 
philosophy unless Reid and Stewart 
and their followers are to be re- 
garded as exclusively entitled to 
the rank as representatives of their 
country in philosophical speculation. 

It was not to be expected that 
a series of magazine articles on 
various Scottish philosophical writers 
could be converted into a history of 
Scottish philosophy, biographical, 
expository, and critical, by the 
mere expedient of arranging the 
papers chronologically, prefixing 
some general remarks, and filling 
up the interstices with a few semi- 
historical, semi-theological reflec- 
tions in the shape of padding. The 
true historian must do more than 
this—the historian of philosophy 
especially must do much more than 
this. The increasing purpose that 
runs through the ages, the gradual 
widening of the thoughts of mena— 


these are not subjects which admit 
of fragmentary and disjointed treat- 
ment. Philosophical history teaches 
no lesson when it is so written. 

Again, it is above all things neces- 
sary for the historian of philosophy 
to be a man of broad sympathies, 
to be himself a humble, earnest, 
and unbiassed seeker after truth, 
and to be able to appreciate these 
qualities in others. In this essen- 
tial qualification Dr. McCosh is not 
only deficient, but lamentably de- 
ficient. His sympathies are narrow, 
more than sectarian in their narrow- 
ness. He estimates the value of 
every system of philosophy he deals 
with according as it is or is not 
consistent with the creed he has 
himself adopted; and he is not 
sufficiently alive to the fact that 
philosophical error, not less than 
philosophical truth, has its history, 
and that the history of error neces- 
sarily forms the most voluminous 
part of the history of philosophy, 
because error is manifold while 
truth is one. 

A few quotations will illustrate 
these statements. What philo- 
sophical value, for example, is there 
in an estimate of David Hume— 
that eager, inquisitive, restless 
sceptic,—we are describing him ata 
period of his life when he had not 
yet attained that contentment in 
scepticism which characterized his 
maturer years—by a historian who 
intrusively “ wishes that there had 
been a friend at hand to direct him 
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away from Cicero, Seneca, and 
Plutarch, to a better teacher who 
is never mentioned. Not that we 
should have expected him in his 
then state to be drawn to the 
character of Jesus, but he might 
have found something in His work 
fitted to give peace and satisfaction 
to his distracted soul.” Be it re- 
membered we are not finding fault 
with Dr. McCosh’s religion, which 
we have no doubt is quite orthodox. 
Weare criticizing him as a historian 
of philosophy, not as a writer of 
sermons. 

And what historian of philosophy, 
however biographically inclined, 
other than Dr. McCosh, would have 
raked through the filthy accumula- 
tion of gossip and scandal which is 
preserved in every Scottish parish 
under the name of “ecclesiastical 
records,” in order to reproduce from 
the merited oblivion of a century 
and a half the contemptible story 
which follows P— 


“For some years past it has been 
well known in literary circles in Edin- 
burgh that there was a scandal about 
David Hume in his younger years. 
Having been kindly allowed to look 
into the ecclesiastical records which 
bear upon it, I find that there was a 
charge brought but no evidence to sup- 
port it. A woman did, March 5, 1734, 
charge ‘Mr. David Hume, brother to 
Ninewells, as being the father of her 
child.’ But this woman had previously 
had three illegitimate children ; she had 
refused to say who was the father of 
her child when David Hume was in 
the country, though it was known he 
was leaying, and she brought the charge 
after he was gone. The Presbytery of 
Chirnside, when the case was brought 
before them, rebuked the woman for 
her conduct, and there is no other 
record of the matter.” 


Yet once more, in this very sketch 
of Hume, the prejudices of the his- 
torian come obnoxiously to the front. 
In the latter years of his life Hume 
lived in Edinburgh, “on intimate 
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terms with Robertson and Blair, and 
at times mingled in their ecclesias- 
tical counsels (sic). Many of the 
younger ministers reckoned it an 
honour to be admitted to his society, 
and he encouraged them to associate 
with him. These circumstances 
have led some to think that the 
leading moderate ministers of that 
period must have been infidels in 
secret, and acting hypocritically in 
professing Christianity; but there 
is no ground for such a charge. 
They believed sincerely in the doc- 
trines of natural religion and in the 
Word of God as inspired to teach 
a pure morality and the immortality 
of the soul. But it is equally clear 
that they had no faith in the pecu- 
liar Bible doctrines of grace; and 
Hume was delighted to find them 
frowning on all religious earnest- 
ness, and advancing so rapidly on 
the road to deism and philosophic 
indifference.” 

Here the prejudice crops out, not 
only ofadogmatist, whose philosophi- 
cal views are allied to what Comte 
describes as the rudimentary or theo- 
logical, and Mill as the volitional 
stage of human speculation; not 
alone of a man whose mental horizon 
is bounded by the barriers which 
his own Church has erected in re- 
straint of the inborn desire of the 
unfettered soul— 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking 
star, 
Beyond the utmost bounds of human 
thought.” 


Dr. McCosh’s prejudice is a stilb 
deeper form of bigotry. It is the 
prejudice of the adherent of the 
veriest sect of a sect; of one who 
cries aloud, like Paul at the council 
in Jerusalem, “ Men, brethren, I am 
a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee! ’” 

The Scottish philosophy, accord- 
ing to Dr. McCosh, “is distinguished 
by very marked and decided features, 
which we may represent as deter- 
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mined by the bones rather than the 
flesh or muscles.” ‘We do not quite 
understand what may be meant by 
these words. Probably the misfor- 
tune js our own, and arises from our 
want of appreciation of the higher 
forms of metaphorical literature. 
-In any case, Dr. McCosh remedics 
the matter by enumerating three 
features as characteristic of the 
Scottish philosophy :— 

1. It proceeds on the method of 
observation, professedly and really. 

2. It employs self-consciousness 
as the instrument of observation ; 
and— 

3. By the observations of con- 
sciousness principles are reached 
which are prior to, and independent 
of, experience. 

In this enumeration we are dis- 
posed to agree, under the reser- 
vation that these features, while 
they may be called characteristic of 
Reid’s school of philosophy, are not 
by any means distinctive features. 
Many systems of philosophy other 
than the Scottish school proceed on 
the method of observation, profess- 
edly and really, notably that of 
Auguste Comte. All employ self- 
consciousness as the instrument of 
observation ; because they must of 
necessity do so, no knowledge what- 
ever being possible except through 
self-consciousness. That principles 
prior to, or independent of, expe- 
rience are reached by this method 
is also the doctrine of Reid and his 
followers. But is the philosophy of 
James Mill foreign to Scotland, and 
are all philosophers to be excluded 
from their country’s roll of sages 
who hold that our whole knowledge 
is the result of experience? And 
is Ferrier not a Scottish philosopher, 
because he holds the doctrine of 
Malebranche and Berkeley as to the 
nature and origin of our know- 
ledge ? 

We claim for Scottish philosophy 
a higher place in the history of uni- 
versal thought than Dr. McCosh 
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accords to it. To him Scottish 
philosophy is the philosophy of 
common sense and nothing more. 
In our view the common-sense 
school is only one out of the many 
phases of speculation which have 
been developed in Scotland. We 
do not think that it would be diffi- 
cult to prove that the very highest 
forms of modern metaphysical specu- 
lation owe their origin, not to the 
so-called “common-sense” school 
of Scottish philosophy, but to the 
keen and piercing intellect of men 
like David Hume. 

Of the “common-sense school,” 
in Dr. McCosh’s meaning of the 
terms, Dr. Thomas Reid may be 
regarded as practically the founder, 
though his followers carry their 
idolatry too far when they claim for 
him the merit of being the first 
philosopher who ever followed the 
dictates of common sense in his 
reasonings. His successors in the 
history of Scottish philosophy have 
been, among others, Dugald Stewart, 
Dr. Thomas Brown, and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. The living repre- 
sentatives of the school, as far as 
they are known to us, are Pro- 
fessor Fraser, of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. James McCosh. It is curious 
to note that all systems of phi- 
losophy have their three stages. 
They grow up; they culminate in 
the hands of some great thinker ; 
then they have their period of deca- 
dence. In this case three names 
may be said to be typical of these 
three periods in the history of the 
philosophy of common sense. The 
names are Reid, Hamilton, and 
—McCosh ! 

The advent of common sense 
is the beginning of Scottish 
philosophy, according to Dr. 
McCosh. In what manner she 
was coaxed to lend her aid to phi- 
losophy, and by what devices phi- 
losophy was induced to accept that 
aid, we are fortunately able to 
declare from authentic records. In 
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or about the ycar 1764, apparently 
in a fit of either disgust or despair, 
Dr. Reid addressed his divine mis- 
tress in the following eloquent 
terms :— 


“Admired philosophy! daughter of 
light! parent of wisdom and know- 
ledge ! if thou art she. surely thou hast 
not yet arisen upon the human mind, 
nor blest us with more of thy rays than 
are sufficient to shed a darkness visible 
upon the human faculties, and to dis- 
turb that repose and security which 
happier mortals enjoy who never ap- 
proached thine altar, nor felt thine in- 
fluence! But if, indeed, thou hast not 
power to dispel those clouds and 
phantoms which thou hast discovered 
or created, withdraw this penurious and 
malignant ray; I despise philosophy, 
and renounce its guidance—let my soul 
dwell with common sense.” 


It must not be inferred from this 
passage that Reid regarded the 
antagonism between philosophy 
and common sense as a war @ l’ou- 
trance; or that he really meant 
anything more, by the threatening 
and seemingly abusive language 
with which be concludes the above 
apostrophe to the daughter of 
light, than to urge the errant 
damsel to walk no longer in the 
counsel of the ungodly, but rather 
to return to the pleasant ways and 
peaceful paths of wisdom, under 
the guidance of Dr. Thomas Reid. 

Reid thought that philosophy 
and common sense ought to be 
allies, and not enemies; and all 
true philosophers are at one with 
him on this point. The question 
at issue among such thinkers is not 
whether common sense is worthy 
of credit, but what does common 
sense say? As Reid very well 


puts it, “ Philosophy has no other 
root but the principles of common 
sense; it grows out of them, and 
draws its nourishment from them. 
Severed from this root, its honours 
wither, its sap is dried up, it dies 
and rcts.” 
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What, then, are these principles 
of common sense? Where are 
they to be found, and by what cri- 
terion are they to be distinguished ? 
And what are the “clouds and 
werd discovered or created 

y philosophy, which are to be dis- 
pelled by their aid ? 

A complete answer to these ques- 
tions would oceupy more space than 
we have at our command, and would 
of itself be a compendium of phi- 
losophy according to the common- 
sense school. We must confine 
ourselves to a very brief statement 
of the condition in which Reid 
found Scottish philosophy, and the 
condition in which he left it. 

He was born in 1710; but his 
earliest work, the “ Inquiry into the 
Human Mind,” which is regarded by 
most of his followers as his best, 
was not published till 1764. His 
“ Essays on the Intellectual Powers” 
appeared in 1785, and his ‘“ Essays 
on the Active Powers” in 1788. He 
died in 1796. 

Chronologically, therefore, Reid 
was the contemporary of David 
Hume, who was born in 1711 and 
died in 1776; but, in the history of 
philosophy, Hume is earlier in date, 
his “ Treatise on Human Nature” 
having been published in 1737, and 
his “ Essays” in 1741. 

Of other writers in the English 
language, the two who exercised 
most influence on Reid were Locke, 
whose “ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ”’ first saw the light in 1690; 
and Bishop Berkeley, whose “ Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge” ap- 
peared in 1710, the year of Reid's 
birth ; and were followed in 1713 by 
the celebrated “ Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous.” 

On the Continent the founder of 
modern metaphysic was Descartes, 
born 1596, died 1640—a thinker 
of the very first order, and a de- 
voted idealist. Of his successors, 
Malebranche was perhaps the most 
familiarly known to Reid through 
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his “ Recherche de la Vérité,” printed 
in 1764, a work repeatedly referred 
to by the Scottish philosopher. 
Leibnitz also lived till four years 
after the birth of Dr. Reid. 

A very slight examination of these 
dates will suffice to show that at 
the time when Reid began to make 
philosophy his study the principles 
of Descartes and his followers on 
the Continent, which were positive 
and theistic so far as they went, had 
given place, among British thinkers, 
to the principles advocated by Locke, 
and worked out to their ultimate 
results in the philosophical scep- 
ticism of Berkeley and the scep- 
ticism of David Hume, which was 
both philosophical and religious. 

Berkeley had elaborated a theory 
which, so far as Reid understood it, 
led to a denial of the existence of 
an external world; and Hume had 
followed up a similar line of argu- 
ment to a similar issue with regard 
to the existence of mind. The task 
which Reid set before himself was 
the construction of a system of 
philosophy which would subvert this 
scepticism, and establish what he 
regarded as the primary truths about 
mind and matter on a basis which 
should be impregnable to the criti- 
cism of reason. He says :— 


“The Bishop of Cloyne was no friend 
to scepticism, but had that warm con- 
cern for religious and moral principles 
which became his order; yet the result 
of his inquiry was a serious conviction 
that there is no such thing as a material 
world—nothing in nature but syirits and 
ideas; and that the belief of material 
substances, and of abstract ideas, are 
the chief causes of all our errors in 
philosophy, and of all infidelity and 
heresy in religion. His arguments are 
founded upon the principles which were 
formerly laid down by Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Locke, and which 
have been very generally received. 


“ And the opinion of the ablest judges 
seems to be, that they neither have been 
nor can be confutcd ; and that he hath 
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proved, by unanswerable arguments, what 
no man in his senses can believe. 

“Hume proceeds upon the same 

rinciples, but carries them to their full 
ength; and as the Bishop undid the 
whole material world, this author, upon 
the same grounds, undoes the world of 
spirits, and leaves nothing in nature but 
ideas and impressions, without any sub- 
ject on which they may be impressed, 

‘“‘ What if these profound disquisitions 
into the first principles of human nature 
do, naturally and necessarily, plunge a 
man into this abyss of scepticism? May 
we not reasonably judge so from what 
hath happened? Descartes no sooner 
began to dig in this mine than scepti- 
cism was ready to break in upon him. 
He did what he could to shut it out. 
Malebranche and Locke, who dug 
deeper, found the difficulty of keeping 
out this enemy still to increase; but 
they laboured honestly in the design. 
Then Berkeley, who carried on the 
work, despairing of securing all, be- 
thought himself of an expedient. By 
giving up the material world, which he 
thought might be spared without loss, 
and even with advantage, he hoped, by 
an impregnable partition, to secure the 
worldofspirits. But, alas! the ‘ Treatise 
of Human Nature,’ wantonly sapped 
the foundation of this partition, and 
drowned all in one universal deluge. 

“ These facts, which are undeniable, 
do, indeed, give reason to apprehend 
that Descartes’ system of the human 
understanding, which I shall beg leave 
to call the ideal system, and which, 
with some improvements made by later 
writers, is now generally received, hath 
some original defect; that this scepti- 
cism is inlaid in it, and reared along 
with it; and, therefore,'that we must 
lay it open to the foundation, and 
examine the materials, before we can 
expect to raise any solid and useful 
pee of knowledge on this subject.” 


In these quotations, which are 
extracted from the “ Inquiry into 
the Human Mind,” we have in small 
compass a tolerably complete ac- 
count of the origin and aims of 
Reid’s philosophy. Above all things 
else, the new system of which he is 
in search must overthrow the scep- 
ticism of the day. And it is to be 
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borne in mind that philosophical 
and religious scepticism, if not iden- 
tical in the eyes of Reid, are, at least, 
most closely allied to one another. 
The warm friendship displayed by 
Berkeley for religious and moral 
principlesisreferred to as evidence of 
enmity towards scepticism in gene- 
ral; and the efforts of Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Locke to keep out 
that enemy, are tacitly commended 
because, in contradistinction to 
Hume, they refrained from allowing 
their inquiries to trench directly in 
an unfavourable spirit on religious 
topics. Reid hoped to construct a 
philosophy which should be dis- 
tinctly a “defender of the faith.” 
The mottoes prefixed to his three 
works are all of a theological cast ; 
in fact, they are all scriptural. The 
motto of the “Inquiry” is, “The 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding’ (Job); that 
of the “ Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers,” “Who hath put wisdom 
in the inward parts” (Job); and 
that of the “ Essays on the Active 
Powers,” “He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good” (Micah). 
The radical error of Descartes and 
his school—the error which Reid 
regards as the foundation of all this 
scepticism—is here stated to be 
the over-profundity of their disqui- 
sitions into the first principles of 
human nature. For this also Reid 
had to seek a remedy. It will 
readily occur to the reader that only 
one remedy could exist for such a 
condition of matters, viz., the intro- 
duction of a shallower philosophy 
of human nature. -We are of the 
opinion of those thinkers who cheer- 
fully grant to Reid the credit of 
having introduced such a system. 
Coming still closer to the question 
which Reid sets himself to grapple 
with, we find that the prominent 
characteristic of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, in Reid’s estimation, is that 
it is an “ideal system,” and [conse- 
quently] that “scepticism is inlaid 
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init.” We enclose the word “ con- 
sequently ” in brackets, as it is not 
contained in the text from which 
we are quoting; but there is no 
doubt that Reid held scepticism to 
be the direct consequence of the 
ideal philosophy. 

Reid, therefore, directed all his 
forces against the ideal philosophy 
as the stronghold of the enemy. 
And it was natural that he should 
do so. The whole arguments of 
Hume and Berkeley—the whole 
philosophy of Locke, on which these 
arguments were based—indeed, the 
whole fabric of the English scepti- 
cism of that period falls to pieces 
if there are no such things as ideas. 
It was by assuming the existence of 
ideas that Berkeley annihilated the 
material world, that Hume anni- 
hilated the worldof mind. Remove 
these from the sphere of existence, 
and both philosophy and religion 
are at once and for ever placed 
beyond the reach of the arrows of 
sceptics. 

These ideas are the “ clouds and 
phantoms discovered or created” by 
philosophers; and,as we have already 
seen, it was to common sense that 
Reid looked for help in his war 
against them. Our next question, 
therefore, is, What is this common 
sense P 

The nearest approach to an answer 
to this question which we have been 
able to find in Reid’s works is con- 
tained in the following words :— 
“We ascribe to reason two offices 
or two degrees. The first is to 
judge of things self-evident; the 
second, to draw conclusions that 
are not self-evident from those that 
are. The first of these is the pro- 
vince, and the sole province, of com- 
mon sense.” 

Now, if Reid and his followers had 
adhered strictly to this definition of 
common sense, no objection could 
have been taken to the method of 
their philosophy. And no objection 

ever was taken to any philosophy 
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based on the doctrine that self- 
evident truths are to be accepted 
without question. 

But the question arises, What is 
a self-evident truth? And when 
we come to examine the works of 
Reid closely, we find that this vital 
question nowhere receives a satis- 
factory answer. He includes, for ex- 
ample, among self-evident truths— 
dicta of common sense, or “ priu- 
ciples to be taken for granted,” as 
he elsewhere calls them—all princi- 
ples which fall under the following 
category :—“ We ought likewise to 
take for granted, as first principles, 
things wherein we find a univer- 
sal agreement, among the learned 
and unlearned, in the different 
ages and nations of the world.” A 
philosophy founded on such princi- 
ples as this is certainly taken for 
granted. 

De la Mothe le Vayer, one of 
the acutest of the many acute 
French writers of the seventeenth 
century, wrote, among other clever 
treatises, one entitled “ Petit Traité 
Sceptique sur cette Commune 
Fagon de parler, N’avoir pas le 
Sens Commun,” from which we 
translate the following sentences, 
leaving it to our readers to judge 
for themselves of their appropriate- 
ness :—“ The most common use of 
the proverb we are considering is 
that in which it is applied to others 
whose opinions we look upon as 
extravagant, because they are dif- 
ferent from our own; for our 
amour-propre is so strong, that we 
Jook upon our opinions as part and 
parcel of ourselves, without making 
any careful inquiry into the grounds 
of them ; like a doting mother who 
thinks her own child more beauti- 
ful than all others, whatever its 
defects may be, simply because it 
is her own. From the same source 
arises our animosity towards those 
who differ from our opinions ; and 
our habit of speaking of them as 
having lost common sense when- 
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ever they do not agree with our 
sense. 

“ How sadly do those persons 
deceive themselves who take com- 
mon sense to be synonymous with 
good sense, and the opinions of the 
many to be the most reliable. As 
if there was anything more com- 
mon than error! As if there was 
anything more doltish than the 
multitude! As if the highway 
were not the track for cattle! How 
gross is the spiritual blindness of 
those who think that they make 
most progress in travelling by join- 
ing a procession (if such an allusion 
may be excused), and who believe 
that they are nowhere so safe as 
in a crowd! 

“If we could but once set our 
minds so far free as to enable 
them to examine things apart from 
the usual trammels of prejudice, 
we should soon find that hardly any 
opinions are more unquestionably 
false than those which have been 
most widely entertained. It was 
this which compelled Pythagoras 
to prohibit his disciples, above all 
things, from intercourse with the 
multitude, which he regarded as 
ruinous to the student. 


Namque a turbando nomen sibi 
turba recepit. 


“And this is the reason that so 
many great thinkers have preferred 
solitude to society, in order to avoid 
the contamination of popular think- 
ing, for the brutal ignorance and 
aoe judgment of the rabble 

ave insensibly their effect on every 


thinker. The plasterer may whiten 


you—the charcoal-burner may 
blacken you; in either case a 
lasting stain is left.’—(uvres de 
La Mothe le Vayer, tom. ii., par. 1, 
p. 368, ed. Paris. 1672. 

In order to’ understand the real 
character of the philosophy of com- 
mon sense, we must leave Reid, 
and seek in the works of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton some rational ex- 
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planation of the phrase, and some 
consistently developed system of 
philosophy based on that principle. 

Our cognitions, Sir Wilham 
Hamilton says, are not all at se- 
¢ond hand. Demonstration, how- 
ever far back it may be carried, 
must ultimately rest on some un- 
demonstrable principles,which carry 
their own evidence and necessitate 
their own admission. Principles 
such as these are original data of 
consciousness. To deny them 
would involve the denial of an 
original datwm,of consciousness. 

“TI am conscious, for example, 
in an act of sensible perception,” 
says Sir William Hamilton, “ first, 
of myself, the subject knowing ; and 
second, of something given as dif- 
ferent from myself, the object 
known. To take the second term 
of this relation,—that I am con- 
scious in this act of an object 
given, as a non-ego, that is, as not 
a modification of my mind, doubt is 
impossible. For we cannot doubt 
the actuality of a fact of conscious- 
ness without doubting, that is, sub- 
verting, our doubt itself.” 

But, though we must admit that 
this object is given in consciousness 
as something different from self, it 
is possible to suppose that it may, 
nevertheless, really be only a re- 
oo of a non-ego, in and 


y the ego. In this case the doubt 
does not subvert itself. Sir Wil- 
liam says :— 


“ When, for example, conscious- 
ness assures us that in perception 
we are immediately cognizant of an 
external and extended non-ego, or 
that in remembrance, through the 
imagination, of which we are imme- 
diately cognizant, we obtain a medi- 
ate knowledge of a real past, how 
shall we repel the doubt, in the for- 
mer case, that what is given as the 
extended reality itself is not merely 
a representation of matter by mind; 
in the latter, that what is given as a 
mediate knowledge of the past is not 
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a mere present phantasm, contain- 
ing an illusive reference to an un- 
real past? We can do this only 
in one way. The legitimacy of 
such gratuitous doubt necessarily 
supposes that the deliverance of 
consciousness is not to be presumed 
true. If, therefore, it can be shown, 
on the one hand, that the deliver- 
ances of consciousness must philo- 
sophically be accepted wntil their 
certain or probable falsehood has 
been positively evinced ; and if, on 
the other hand, it cannot be shown 
that any attempt to discredit the 
veracity of consciousness has ever 
yet succeeded, it follows that, as 
philosophy now stands, the testi- 
mony of consciousness must be 
viewed as high above suspicion, and 
its declarations entitled to demand 
prompt and unconditional assent.” 

Thus stated, the doctrine of the 
common-sense philosophers has the 
advantage of being put in the most 
advantageous possible view ; for it 
will be admitted that, if any man 
could do it justice in the shape of 
accurate, philosophical statement, 
Sir William Hamilton was that 
man. In this form it does meet 
the arguments of the sceptic, to 
what extent we shall presently see. 
But in Dr. Reid’s hands it was a 
tool without edge, so far as scep- 
ticism is concerned, 

Let us illustrate this by an ex- 
ample; and let it be a case of 
simple perception. I perceive a 
table. The object of my per- 
ception, says the realist, is the 
table, a material, external object. 
No, replies the idealist, the object 
of your perception is merely an 
idea; it is not external to you, it 
is in your own mind; you merely 
infer the external existence of the 
table from the fact that you have 
this idea, and you have no sufficient 
premises on which to make the 
inference validly. 

Hamilton’s reply, is, My con- 
ciousness gives me this table not as 
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an idea in my mind but as an ex- 
ternal object. This is an ultimate 
fact, a datum of consciousness, and 
as such I accept it, and shall hold 
it to be true till you bring proof 
to the contrary. Neganti incumbit 
probatio. Farther, as I have not 
inferred the external existence of 
the table, there arises no question 
as to whether I am right or wrong 
in any process of reasoning. 

Reid, however, has no such reply 
consistently with his doctrinés. 
He cannot maintain that his con- 
sciousness gives him the table as an 
external object; because his con- 
sciousness does not give him the 
table at all. ‘ Consciousness,” he 
says (“ Intell. Powers,” i. 1, § 6), “is 
only of things in the mind, and not 
of external things. It is improper 
to say Iam conscious of the table 
which is before me. I perceive it, 
Isee it; but do not say I am con- 
cious of it.” 

But perception gives him the 
table ; and he analyzes perception 
by the aid of common sense; and 
he finds it contains these three 
things :-— 

1st. Some conception or notion 
of the object perceived ; 

2nd. A strong and _ irresistible 
conviction and belief of its present 
existence ; and 

3rd. That this belief and con- 
viction are immediate and not the 
effect of reasoning. 

His first step is that conscious- 
ness, which faculty according to him 
has for its objects the operations of 
the mind, puts him in possession of 
a mental conception ; but here he 
finds that he is no nearer material 
existence except through a process 
of inference, which, once admitted 
to exist, must subject itself to criti- 
cism, of which he knows by an- 
ticipation the result. And he ends 
ignominiously by appealing to com- 
mon sense to liberate him from the 
bonds of logic, and to keep out scep- 
ticism by sanctioning bis conclusions 
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as first principles—fo be taken for 
granted! His belief becomes thus 
immediate, and not the result of 
reasoning! In other words he says 
to himself :— 


“T have no consciousness of external 
objects ; 

“But common sense teaches me to 
believe in them in spite of my want 
of knowledge ; 

“ Therefore I believe in them as first 
principles.” 


If we have correctly estimated 
Reid’s philosophy, he has failed to 
obtain the results he sought for. 
His doctrine of consciousness, and 
its relations to the various faculties, 
and his futile appeals to common 
sense in all logical perplexities that 
arise, have involved philosophy in a 
maze from which it is more difficult 
than ever to extricate her. A logical 
difficulty in philosophical specula- 
tion cannot be fairly got rid of by 
an appeal to common sense. There 
is no Deus ex machind to help the 
thinker in such cases except confi- 
dence in himself and in his own 
powers of thought. Rightly used, 
these powers will solve all difficul- 
ties of logic. But common sense 
will never do so; because it deals 
with facts and not with reasonings. 
Reid is not one whit in a better 
position as regards the sceptic than 
hé was before he had discarded ideas 
from his philosophy. He cannot 
enable us to transcend conscious- 
ness, and consequently he cannot 
enable us to know a material world 
per se. 

Sir William Hamilton’s reply to 
the idealist is, as we have said, in- 
telligible. His doctrine of common 
sense is self-consistent. But is it 
satisfactory to a philosophic mind ? 
Does he destroy the ideal philosophy, 
or does he merely parry the attack 
made by it ? 

First, is it the case that the objects 
of perception are given by conscious- 
ness as external realities? Is this 
certain? The more closely we 
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analyze our perceptions, the more 
doubtful it seems tous. Conscious- 
ness gives us as its object in percep- 
tion the synthesis of mind and 
matter. It never gives us the one 
without the other, or rather, to speak 
more correctly, it never gives us 
either the ego per se or the non-ego 
per se. Hamilton admits this to be 
true. How, then, can he speak of a 
material object as a datum of con- 
sciousness? Matter.is not by itself 
ever a datum of consciousness when 
consciousness is honestly analyzed. 
How much is subjective, and how 
much is objective, in a given cogni- 
tion is not a question to be solved 
by assumption, but by analysis. 

Secondly, the material world, per 
$e, in its essence, Hamilton admits 
to be entirely unknown, and un- 
knowable.by us. If this expression 
has any meaning at all, it must lead 
to the fact that the existence of the 
material world is an inference; is 
the result of a process of reasoning. 
Why should this process of reasoning 
not be open to the criticism of the 
sceptic? The belief in the existence 
of the material world as something 
external to ourselves cannot be ulti- 
mate if the material world per se is 
unknown. And, if it is derivative, 
the process by which it is reached, 
and the ultimate datum on which it 
is based, should be known. 

Professor Ferrier, whose treat- 
ment of speculative questions is 
the latest and, as we think, the 
highest form of Scottish thought, 
deals fully with this question of per- 
ception in the phase of it we are 
now considering. 


“When we perceive an object,” he 
asks, “What is the whole given fact 
before us? In stating it we must not 
consult elegance of expression: the 
whole given fact is this. We appre- 
hend the perception of an object. The 
fact before us is comprehended wholly 
in that statement, but in nothing short 
of it. ... This fact metaphysic ana- 
lyzes into a subjective and an objective 
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factor, giving to the human mind that 
part of the datum which belongs to 
the human mind, and withholding from 
the human mind that part of the datum 
to which it has no proper or exclusive 
claim. 

“But at what point in the datum 
does metaphysic insert the dissecting 
knife, or introduce the solvent which is 
to effect the proposed dualization? At 
a very different point from that at 
which psychology inserts her ‘in- 
effectual fire.’ Psychology cuts down 
between ‘perception’ and ‘matter,’ 
making the former subjective, and the 
latter objective. Metaphysic cuts down 
between ‘our apprehension’ and ‘the 
perception of matter,’ making the lat- 
ter ‘the perception of matter,’ totally 
objective, and the former, ‘our appre- 
hension,’ alone subjective. Admitting, 
then, that the total fact we have to deal 
with is this, ‘our apprehension of the 
perception of matter,’ the difference of 
treatment which this fact experiences 
at the hand of psychology and meta- 
physic is this—they both divide the 
fact; but psychology divides it as 
follows:—‘ Our apprehension of the 
perception of’—that is, the subjective 
part of the datum, the part that 
belongs to the human mind; ‘matter 
per se’ is the objective part of the 
datum: the part of the datum which 
exists independently of the human 
mind, Metaphysic divides at a dif- 
ferent point. ‘Our apprehension of:’ 
this, according to metaphysic, is the 
subjective part of the process, it is all 
which can, with any propriety, be attri- 
buted to the human mind; ‘the per- 
ception of matter:’ this is the object- 
ive part of the datum, the part of it 
which exists independently of the 
human mind, and to the possession of 
which the human mind has no proper 
claim, no title at all.” 


In Ferrier’s view, “ perceived 
matter” is the only external world 
revealed as a datum of conscious- 
ness, that alone is what common 
sense, rightly interpreted and cor- 
rectly applied, vouches for as ex- 
istent. Professor Ferrier con- 


‘tinues :— 


“We can think of no sort of evidence 
to prove that the perception of matter 
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is a modification of the human mind, 
or that the human mind is its proper 
and exclusive abode; and all our belief 
sets in towards the opposite conclusion. 
Our primitive conviction, when we do 
nothing to pervert it, is that the percep- 
tion of matter is not, either wholly or 
in part, a condition of the human soul; 
is not bounded in any direction by the 
narrow limits of our intellectual span; 
but that it dwells apart, a mighty and 
independent system, a city fitted up 
and upheld by the everlasting God. 
Who told us that we were placed in a 
world composed of matter which gives 
rise to our subsequent internal percep- 
tion of it, and not that we were let 
down at once into a universe composed 
of external perceptions of matter that 
were there beforehand and from all 
eternity, and in which we, the creatures 
of a day, are merely allowed to partici- 
pate by the gracious power to whom 
they really appertain? We, perversely 
philosophizing, told ourselves the former 
of these alternatives; but our better 
nature, the convictions that we have 
received from God himself, assure us 
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that the latter of them is the truth. 
The latter is by far the simpler as well 


_as by far the sublimer doctrine. But 


it is not on the authority either of its 
simplicity or -its sublimity that we ven- 
ture to propound it; it is on account of 
its perfect consistency with the primi- 
tive convictions of our unsophisticated 
common sense, and with the more deli- 
cate and complex evidence of our spe- 
culative reason.” 


In his next edition, if he should 
have occasion to issue one, we hope 
to find this aspect of the Scottish 
philosophy treated fully by Dr. 
McCosh, or at all events not passed 
over in silence. This is the phi- 
losophy of Berkeley when his works 
are rightly understood, and of 
Malebranche. It is the true phi- 
losophy of common sense; the only 
one which is impregnable alike by 
the visionary on the one side, and 
the positivist on the other. 
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ESSAYS AND 


SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit, 


ON LOVE IN 


FICTION. 


“ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above : 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 


Scott. 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 


THE quotations above given are 
amongst those poetical gems which, 
with a wide currency, have attained 
something like the oracular weight 
of proverbs. It seems to be taken 
for granted that, because they are 
pretty and striking, they must also 
be true, and, because poets and 
lovers have so frequently borne im- 
passioned testimony to the univer- 
sal potency of love, the whole 
world is bound to accept, without 
reservation, the dictum of these 
necessarily biassed judges. That 
love should be the staple subject 
and chief motive power in the 
majority of imaginative works has 
become so established a rule, that 
we are fain to regard it as if rest- 
ing on some law of nature. No 
such law, however, exists; there is 
no necessary alliance between love 
and fiction; and the sweeping sen- 
timents of Scott and Coleridge, 
however beautiful as poetry, and 
appropriate to the supposed ut- 
terers of them, can find no con- 
firmation in facts. Love (using 
that term in the restricted sense 
commonly employed in poetry and 
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romance) certainly does not now 
rule either the court or the camp; 
nor, if we consult the sober records 
of history in lieu of the glowing 
pictures of chivalric fable, can we 
find that it did so in former times. 
Setting aside the fact that, in say- 
ing “heaven is love,” the poet 
changes the subject of his proposi- 
tion altogether, and speaks of that 
which is very different from the 
merely human attachment previ- 
ously referred to, “ the grove” is 
the only portion of the wide do- 
main claimed for love which can 
with truth be conceded. The lines 
of Coleridge, expressing the same 
doctrine still more comprehen- 
sively, deserve a proportionately 
emphatic denial, if considered as 
a declaratory assertion. 

There is, indeed, a striking con- 
trast when we turn from the repre- 
sentations of the poet and romancer, 
and note how very small and un- 
important a part love plays in real 
life. Man is a being of such com- 
plex nature, that it would be diffi- 
cult to say what particular passion 
is to be considered the mainspring 
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of the majority of his actions. But 
decidedly there are a great number 
of very influential “ thoughts and 
passions, and delights,” in which 
love has no part or connection ; and 
others that, so far from “ feeding his 
sacred flame,” seem far more likely 
to disturb or quench it. Of most 
of the large and important interests 
of the world love forms no element, 
either active or passive. Even in 
the pursuit of those arts which 
appeal to the imagination and ab- 
sorb the soul, love is not (as has 
oft been represented) the most 
effectual inspirer. Some of the 
greatest and most widely-appre- 
ciated literary achievements have 
been wholly or mainly independent 
of love-interest or love-inspiration. 
Religious fervour, zeal for liberty, 
admiration of abstract virtue, phi- 
lanthropy, desire to search the 
heart of man, and contemplation 
of the beauties and splendours of 
the outward world,—all these prove 
to be motives as capable of firing 
and exalting the imagination as the 
more directly personal stimulus of 
love. Indeed, the latter, while it 
gives eloquence on the tender 
themes connected with itself, is 
rather a detriment to conceptions 
of sublimity and grandeur. In 
short, to come back to our former 
proposition, ‘the grove” is the 
extent of love’s dominion, and it is 
just because it is there most at home 
that it is less fitted to rule any 
other part of the real or ideal world. 

Love is a word of many mean- 
ings, and the one species of it to 
which fiction generally refers is, 
however potent a passion, of brief 
duration. The period of courtship 
is strictly finite; life is not one 
long St. Valentine's Day. Love is 
but an episode in a man’s career. It 
belongs usually to only one of his 
“ Seven Ages,” and even then has 
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to do with only one side of his 
nature, and that is not the side 
which he shows to the world, or 
by which his character and worth 
in the world are estimated. But it 
has been said that though love is 
with man “ a thing apart,” yet “ ’tis 
woman’s whole existence.” The 
kernel of truth in this poetical nut- 
shell probably amounts to no more 
than that the custom of the world 
holds it most fit that the emotional 
element of woman’s nature should 
be more cultivated and considered 
than all others, and that her 
thoughts and energies are most 
suitably and naturally centred 
upon the allied subjects of court- 
ship and marriage. Whether a 
change in education and social con- 
dition, by making women more 
independent, would reduce the 
imaginary or practical importance 
of this one theme of contempla- 
tion, cannot now be decided. But 
in fiction and poetry we are so 
seldom allowed to catch even a 
glimpse of the female character, ex- 
cept under the influence of that par- 
ticular passion, or others closely 
connected with it, that we have al- 
most come to regard it as woman's 
normal condition. 

In a recent article in this maga~ 
zine bearing upon this subject, 
many sentiments are expressed with 
which the present writer cordially 
agrees, and the following thought 
had very frequently passed through 
his mind: ‘A time may come when 
some original genius shall discover 
a mode of treating other passions 
besides that of love, so as to invest 
them with some of that catholic 
interest hitherto engrossed by love 
alone.”’* 

Why, indeed, should love (and 
that only one kind of love) be, or 
seem to be, of such “catholic 
interest?”’ Why, amidst all the 


* Dustin University Magazine, May, 1875, vol. Ixxxv. p. 524. 
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variety of exciting subjects with 
which the events and conditions of 
human life abounds, should such a 
paramount place be accorded to 
that one emotion? Why should it 
be necessary to the frame and fabric 
of every story that there should be 
a@ young man and a young woman, 
possessing sych and such attributes 
(and those attributes are precisely 
the same in ninety-nine cases out 
ofa hundred), who, after, so to speak, 
dodging each other through a com- 
plicated maze of variously-thwarted 
affection, should meet together at 
last in the central bower of roses, 
under the auspices of Cupid and 
Hymen? “They lived happy ever 
afterwards,” says the old fairy-tale 
formula. And what then? Why 
should the whole world be concerned 
in the pre-nuptial troubles and joys 
of two (very often) uninteresting 
and commonplace young people? 
To one who is himself, or herself, 
in love, nothing surely can be more 
‘flat, stale, and unprofitable’ than 
the fanciful record of the loves of 
some other persons who never ex- 
isted. It must be like the descrip- 
tion of an ideal banquet to those 
who have a real banquet before 
them. And to those whose days 
of wooing are long past and dim- 
med in remembrance, or to the un- 
favoured beings (so much pitied by 
. poets) who know what it is “never 
to have loved at all,”’ the profusion 
of tremors and blisses and dainty 
love-talk must be simply “ words, 
words, words,” and nothing more. 
To whom, then, and why, should 
love be so absorbingly interesting ? 
If we cannot at once reply to this, 
we can easily see why it is that it 
became the pet theme of fiction- 
writers. Their art requires that 
both the masculine and feminine 
character should be depicted, not 
only separately but in conjunction, 
and love is the motive which most 
readily effects this purpose. A pas- 
sion including so many varieties and 
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shades of feeling and so easily inter- 
twined, for good or evil, with other 
passions and interests, affords a 
handy groundwork or main-thread 
for any imaginative fabric. But 
this, though it explains the pre- 
dominance of love in fiction, does 
not disprove what I have advanced 
as to its subordination in real life, 
nor prevents the possibility of some 
other chief motive power being as 
effectually applied to the machinery 
of romance. 

In real life there is not only no 
communion of interest, but an 
actual antagonism, between love 
and the world. Love is, after all, 
but an extended or duplex selfish- 
ness, a selfishness shared by two 
persons, who draw a cordon round 
their hearts from which all others 
are excluded. 


“And what unto them is the world be- 
side, 
With all its change of time and tide?” 


In return, the world, the hard, 
prosaic world, whatever poets may 
assert, does not regard Dan Cupid 
as a potent monarch, to be respect- 
fully approached, but rather as a 
mischievous urchin whose pranks 
deserve ridicule, if not castigation. 
Lovers, instead of being treated as 
the favoured courtiers of a mighty 
ruler, are considered as a species of 
mild monomaniacs, whose rhapso- 
dical ravings and temporary unfit- 
ness for all matter-of-fact duties 
render them a decided nuisance to 
unenamoured friends. They are 
the butt for all the satiric arrows of 
the unsympathizing and the prosaic. 
I wonder not that love shrinks from 
the vulgar gaze into the sequestered 
grove, where only the roses and the 
nightingales can listen to its rap- 
tures. For my part, whenever I 


‘stumble perchance upon a pair of 


sweethearts at their trysting-place 
in some quiet twilit lane, I treat 
them with all consideration, passing 
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by on the other side, and pretending 
to gaze reflectively at the moon or 
stars, so as to cause them no em- 
barassment. ‘“ Bless you, my chil- 
dren!” I inly murmur, “ disturb 
not yourselves on my account; here 
is your kingdom—the grove —where 
Iam but an unlicensed intruder,” 
and so I beat a precipitate and, I 
fear, awkward retreat. Whereas, 
one more hardened in the world’s 
ways would stalk aggressively past, 
eyeing them with a mocking smile, 
which would make the conscious 
blush to suffuse each face, and both 
to feel supremely uncomfortable. 
Yes, there are certain tender 
emotions in human nature which 
neither the cynic’s sneer, nor the 
coarser gibes of the world can ridi- 
cule out of existence, and these, if 
touched by a skilful and sympa- 
thetic hand, are legitimate subjects 
for the fabulist’s art. But though 
we may grant to real love all the 
importance and interest that can be 
claimed for it, we must protest 
against the prominence often given 
to mere artificial sentiment. It 
can scarcely be denied that there is 
in modern fiction a vast amount of 
what is known as love, but bears 
about as much resemblance to any 
passion or emotion that ever agitated 
the human soul, as a skyrocket does 
to the sun. It seems to be the 
production of writers in no way 
qualified to handle so delicate a 
theme in any adequate manner. 
‘They may have a certain dexterity 
in working out conventional love 
scenes, but this is a very easy ac- 
complishment. It is but the manipu- 
lation, after a prescribed manner, of 
very ordinary materials, and, indeed, 
this facility is probably one of the 
chief reasons of its prevalence. 
Take the average amatory poém 
of any popular magazine, designed 
to fill a page, neither more nor less, 
and to face and tally with an illus- 
tration also filling a page, whereon 
the artist (pre-Raphaelite for prefer- 
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ence) depicts two lovers in a wood, 
or @ young lady sitting on a garden- 
seat in such wise that it needs no 
prophet to tell that she is waiting 
for some favoured swain. Your ex- 
pert at neat verse-making can at 
any time feign a passion which he 
does not feel, with the most brilliant 
results. Though Hecuba may be 
nothing to him, nor he to Hecuba, 
yet he will weep for her any required 
number of poetical tears. The theme, 
the form, the language, and the sen- 
timent are all cut and dried before- 
hand; and so he fills his page, 
and heads it, “My Darling by the 
River,’ or “ Under the Trysting- 
tree,” or something equally appro- 
priate and commonplace. Read a 
hundred such effusions, and gaze on 
ahundred such pictures, and, such 
is their close family likeness, that 
you will be as much, or as little, im- 
pressed as if you had only beheld 
one of each. 

On the other hand, to deal -with 
the tender passion in a manner that 
shall go to the hearts of even the 
uninitiated and the prosaic, with 
the force of reality, and the power of 
a distinct and individual impression 
—in short, to write sentiment and 
not sentimentality, is a task which 
demands the gift of genius, and even 
that cannot always accomplish it. 
The writings of Dickens, so true to 
nature in other respects, are apt to 
become stilted and conventional in 
the portions which treated of the 
loves of his characters; and this is 
also the case with many other writers 
of admitted excellence and judg- 
ment. With fictional love there is 
always a danger of falling into a 
strained and exaggerated style of 
language, at once bombastic and 
puerile. The high tone of protec- 
tion often assumed by the lover 
over his adored one reminds us 
less of the intercourse between two 
beings of the same species than the 
amenities of a generous elephant 
protecting a canary-bird. We can- 
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not avoid a smile at his overweening 
confidence in himself as a tower of 
strength, and the difficulty he would 
find if called upon to make good his 
magnificent words. Frequently, the 
tender endearments of courtship are 
made to resemble the fond utterances 
of the nursery, and the heroine is 
addressed or described as if she 
were less of human than of fairy 
mould. Can such infantile homage 
be even acceptable? Do women 
really like to be fed upon the mere 
sugar-candy, and sweet-cake, and 
spoon-meat of compliment? Let us 
hope not. At all events, if lovers are 
in the habit of indulging in this ama- 
tory confectionery, novelists are not 
obliged to be perpetually calling in 
the outside world to share in the feast. 
That this high-wrought style is 
not, however, entirely the invention 
of fictionists is proved by the kind 
of correspondence read in court 
(amid “roars of laughter”) in 
breach of promise cases, by which 
we find that love inflates the lan- 
guage in proportion as it weakens 
the judgment. It is noticeable that 
the unhappy men thus dragged forth 
to do public penance both in feel- 
ings and in pocket, are generally 
those whose daily lives and occupa- 
tions have very little of the imagi- 
native element. A_love-stricken 
grocer or publican is often proved 
to have a vein of poetic sentiment 
in his nature which, repressed by 
his ordinary surroundings, bursts 
forth under the influence of love 
with a wild vehemence which is apt 
to defy all the rules of common 
sense. At this point his language 
approaches very closely to that of the 
heroes of many modern novels. 
There is a ludicrous side to love 
in fiction as well as in fact. The 
comic disappointed lover is a use- 
ful foil to the seriously enamoured 
hero. For the latter all our sympa- 
thies are demanded ; the former is 
created only to be laughed at. From 
Malvolio to Mr. Toots, the comic 
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lover has always been a scapegoat, 
whose agonies, though they may be 
death to him, are sport to the on- 
looker. Truly these unfortunates 
are hardly dealt with! 

Although a more sophisticated 
tone is often discernible in drawing- 
room fiction, that which finds its 
readers below stairs remains 
staunch to affection of the old- 
fashioned turtle-dove order, which 
scorns all practical considerations, 
and transforms a cottage and a 
crust into a bower of roses and 
ambrosial food. In penny novels 
ultra-sentiment continues to pre- 
vail. Rosa Matilda is not dead yet. 
Maud Lynn still exists. Love be- 
comes an entirely ideal passion, 
surrounded by the most wondrous 
circumstances. ‘The illustrations 
alone would suffice to prove this. 
Therein we find that the lachrymose 
heroines are for ever'striking such 
attitudes as would require a stage 
apprenticeship, or reposing their 
lovely heads upon manly breasts, 
in a decidedly helpless and top- 
heavy fushion. They are perpetu- 
ally gazing fondly upwards, at some 
corresponding face which in return 
is gazing fondly downwards. As 
for the cavaliers, they seem to pass 
the greater part of their time on 
their knees, making passionate 
declarations of the love that is con- 
suming their inmost hearts, but 
never for a moment ruffling the 
tailor-like neatness of their out- 
ward aspect. And then the “ beau- 
tiful” language, the depths and 
heights of rhapsody, the raptures 
and the kisses, the atmosphere of 
ecstasy in which the lovers live and 
breathe, who can measure it all? 
Who can follow unmoved the life- 
like plot and incidents? How the 
scorned and slighted, but beautiful 
and instinctively refined heroine 
was a maid-of-all-work, without 
parents or relatives, and how she 
had blue eyes and a “ wealth”’ of 
golden hair (this word is never 
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thus applied to anything else), and 
how she was loved by a lord—(can 
there be on earth a nearer approach 
to heavenly bliss than to be loved 
by a lord? )—only he was in dis- 
guise, and she alone discovered the 
secret. And how at last, after they 
had eloped and were spending their 
ecstatic honeymoon in a seques- 
tered cottage in the New Forest, 
there came a gipsy who could prove 
incontestably that Alice was really 
the daughter of a defunct baronet, 
but had been changed at birth by 
some truculent member of his 
tribe. And how, soon afterwards, 
the Earl of Hardbake died sud- 
denly, and Lord Algernon Lollipop 
had to fling aside his disguise, and 
come forward to claim his peerage, 
estates, and £200,000 a-year. And 
how, in the sight of all the fashion- 
able world and many of her former 
persecutors, who were ready to die 
with envy, the young earl once 
more clasped the owner of the 
lovely head, with its “wealth” of 
golden locks, to a breast covered 
with decorations, and encircled with 
the blue ribbon of the garter, and 
they drove off amid the cheers of 
thousands, to make a state entry 
into Hardbake Castle. 

No doubt there are thousands of 
readers simple enough to suppose 
that the high-flown and effusive 
sentiment that pervades such fic- 
tion must be written by some highly- 
refined and sympathetic being, 
externally a sublimated Thomas 
Moore or Haynes Bailey, whose 
face is beaming with smiles or 
wet with tears, as he sits in his 
elegantly furnished apartment, 
writing with violet ink on cream- 
laid paper. Believe it not, oh un- 
sophisticated reader! Let there 
be no such stuff in your thoughts. 
The high-wrought sentiment in 
penny-a-week literature is spun 
outby the yard, and weighed out by 
the pound, like any other com- 
modity. “Put plenty of love in 
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it, Mr. Gusher,’ as I heard the 
proprietor of the Young Ladies’ 
Weekly Oracle say to one of his 
hacks. (Gusher is of dingy and 
dissipated aspect, and by nature 
a far from sentimental person.) 
“Our stories must have plenty of 
love in them, or they’ll never go 
down with the girls. Pile on the 
sentiment—pile it on, my dear sir, 
don’t be afraid,” just as if he were 
directing a cook to use plenty of 
pepper or sauce to some particular 
dish. Forthwith away goes Gusher 
to the public-house round the 
corner, fills his meerschaum, and 
under the genial inspiration of a 
glass or two of “ Irish hot,” pro- 
duces columns and columns of 
such tender and passionate and 
pathetic sentiment as might almost 
draw tears from a wooden image. 
What is still better, it pleases the 
proprietor, and procures Gusher 
that crowning realization of all his 
hopes, a cheque on account. His 
story, which bears the affecting title 
of “ Ella; or, the Blighted Heart,” 
or else “*‘ Wooed and Won; or, the 
Heiress of Rosedale Manor,” be- 
comes a success, and the chapter 
with the desiderated “plenty of 
love” in it is especially admired. 
How it touches the hearts and dims 
the eyes of the ‘‘ Loving Matildas,”’ 
and ‘Blue-eyed Minnies,” and 
“Lonely Ediths,” who are in the - 
habit of sending the editor locks 
of their hair and specimens of 
their handwriting, and consulting 
him upon all subjects, front the 
tender passion to toothpowder! 
Truly, one half the world lives 
by fooling the other half to the top 
of its bent. How much it is to be 
regretted that the schoolmistress 
is not more frequently abroad 
among the half-educated young 
women in whom such trash finds 
its chief devourers, and whose 
false and flighty notions of love and 
matriage are thereby forced into 
hot-house growth, at a time when 
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they ought to be improving their 
minds, and preparing themselves 
for the serious duties of life. 

We may read these stilted trav- 
esties of love in fiction until we 
begin to doubt whether there is 
such a thing as love in fact, whether 
it is not all a delusion, a chimera, 
mere “leather and prunella;” the 
stock-in-trade of the hireling fic- 
tion-monger. At least we cannot 
help murmuring, “ For pity’s sake 
give us some surcease from this 
perpetual dish of love, which, 
though it be cooked and re- 
cooked, hashed and warmed up, 
and served in a thousand different 
ways with a thousand different 
sauces and dressings, on silver 
platters, and golden dishes, and 
willow-pattern plates, and wooden 
trenchers, is always the same un- 
changing food!” I, for one, 
am nauseated with the over- 
sweetened banquet. -I am tired 
of perfect heroines, with every 
imaginable beauty of person and 
virtue of soul, and hearts filled 
to overflowing with soft emotions; 
and feel steeled with a treble- 
St.-Anthony-power against all their 
fascinations. I am weary of seeing 
enamoured swains plump down on 
their knees and harp upon the one 
monotonous string. I am sick of 
Cupids and Psyches, loves and 
doves, hearts and darts, sighs and 
tears, billets-doux and tender part- 
ings. I can for evermore dispense 
with all reference to love declara- 
tions, love difficulties, quarrels, 
reconciliations, and assignations, 
wherever, whenever, and howsoever 
they may occur. 

I should like to have a law passed 
that no writer of fiction should, on 
any pretence, even touch upon the 
subject of love for twelve calendar 
months at least. Great Heaven! 
what a panic that would create 
among the “mob of gentlemen 
{and ladies especially) who write 
with ease;” how distractedly they 
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would wander about, biting the tops 
of their then idle quills, from whose 
points the stream of gushing ideas 
was wont to flow so copiously! I 
own the wish a malicious one, and 
the mood that dictates it somewhat 
misanthropical, yet thus hath an 
overdose of love in fiction soured 
the temper of one who is ever ready 
to symphathize with all the worthier 
emotions of humanity. Much more 
of this, and I really fear I shall 
degenerate into a cynic. 

“What!” say you, * banish love 
from fiction? Make us give up all 
that tender and intense interest 
which the theme alone can create? 
Forbid us to be touched and 
softened by the spectacle of two 
typical beings in the bloom of 
youth and happiness, and trans- 
figured by the magic halo of 
mutual affection? You would de- 
stroy all the charm of romance at 
a blow!” 

I answer that I would destroy 
nothing worth preserving: Seri- 
ously, without banishing love from 
fiction, I would have it subdued 
and withdrawn from the position 
of unwarrantable prominence which 
it now occupies. I would disprove 
Shakespeare’s assertion that one 
cannot have too much of a good 
thing; I would let it be recognized 
that the “old, old story,” however 
interesting, has been reiterated till 
it is a weariness of the flesh, and a 
vexation of spirit. It was all very 
well when a few great poets and 
dramatists touched with the hands 
of genius those tender chords 
whose harmony finds an echo in the 
heart of man; but now that love 
has become the common property 
of allwho think they can write ; when 
every scribbler has his handful of 
pebbles or mud to cast into the stream 
which “never did run smooth,” 
the subject has become little short 
of a nuisance. I would forbid all 
to make use of it who could not 
bring evidences of their fitness to 
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do so with truth and impressive- 
ness, and even these I would have 
“ do their spiriting gently,” and re- 
frain from riding their tender hobby 
to death. In short, I should like to 
see a great deal less love in fiction, 
but what remained of a more gen- 
uine kind. I would have it treated 


as a rare and precious gem, to be 
used sparingly, and then only in 
a rich and harmonious setting ; not 
as mere paste and tinsel, to be span- 
gled, and daubed, and plastered 
about, in season and out of season, 
here, there, and everywhere, with the 
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Contributions to Natural History, 
and Papers cn other subjects. By 
James Simson. The Edinburgh 
Publishing Company, Edinburgh. 
London: Houlston and Sons, 1875. 
—The principal articles in this 
volume that have reference to 
Natural History originally appeared 
in Land and Water, and are in 
many respects highly interesting. 
Concerning vipers and snakes, we 
are presented with a good deal of 
information that is instructive, not 
only as regards their habits gene- 
rally, but also with respect to 
points that are in dispute among 
naturalists. 

For instance, it is a vexed ques- 
tion whether, under any circum- 
stances, the young retreat into the 
stomach of the mother snake. A 
great authority, Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, affirms that they do not; 
while our author is as positive that 
they do. And he certainly, with 
reason, contends that the question 
is entirely one of evidence, and, 
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lavish hand of a stage decorator. 
I would have the pourtrayal of 
affection cleared from the mass 
of spurious sentiment, bombast, 
and semi-sensuality, with which it 
is so often overloaded, and abolish 
the valentine phraseology and the 
nursery blandishments which are 
too often put into the mouths of its 
votaries. Thus only can love in 
fiction recommend itself to those 
readers whose romantic enthusiasm 
is tempered with a due admixture 
of common sense. 
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therefore, should be settled “as a 
fact is proved in a court of justice ; 
difficulties, suppositions, or theories 
not being allowed to form part of 
the testimony.” 

In support of: his own views Mr. 
Simson has collected a large body 
of evidence that undoubtedly ap- 
pears authentic and conclusive. 
He is disposed to classify snakes 
as oviparous, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, as viviparous. The oviparous 
lay, in the early summer, from ten 
to twenty eggs, sometimes more, 
at a time, which are hatched in the 
ground by heat altogether apart 
from the mother :— 


“When the snake goes to where she 
deposited her eggs to begin her ma- 
ternal duties proper, and, in all proba- 
bility, at the moment of hatching, she 
would be absolutely unable to take care 
of, perhaps, twently helpless creatures, 
emerging from eggs about an inch in 
length, laid by a snake about three feet 
long, if she did not take them inside of 
her, for she has no other way of pro- 
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viding for their safety; but, by the 
mutual instinct of ‘ all aboard,’ she can 
at once proceed on her travels with her 
family ; for a snake is an animal that 
lives altogether in the open, on some- 
times very rough ground, and only re- 
tires to hidden places on the approach 
of cold weather to hybernate.” * 


Mr. Simson contends that when 
on the appearance of danger, &c., 
the mother snake gives a warning 
whistle, the young instinctively 
glide rapidly into her mouth, head 
foremost, and if she is then killed 
the young will all be found in her 
stomach, with their heads to her 
head, which proves that they turned 
when inside. In support of his 
opinions he quotes numerous cases, 
of which we will give a few :— 


“TI was introduced to a gentleman 
who had seen an adder on Staten Island, 
with many young ones, which almost 
instantly disappeared, he did not know 
how; but he killed her, and as she 
seemed very ‘heavy and bloated,’ he 
cut her open, and found upwards of 
twenty young ones inside of her. 

“The dog of an old acquaintance of 
mine killed another adder, and shook 
the eggs out of her, when they ap- 
peared ready to be laid; and he him- 
self happened to kick a piece of loose 
turf near his house, and found a nest 
of brown-striped snake's eggs under it, 
very near the hatching point.” 

“A Virginia Negro found, when hoe- 
ing a field of Indian corn, a nest of 
black-snake’s eggs, twenty-eight in 
number, and very near the time of 
hatching.” 

“An engineer or machinist, return- 
ing from doing a job on the railroad, 
saw a snake, close to water, in the 
State of Delaware, with fully twenty 

oung: ones, which instantly entered 
er mouth, when she plunged into the 
stream.” 

“ A very respectable-looking ‘and in- 
telligent farmer, from the same State, 
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saw the ordinary brown-striped snake 
swallow her young, when he killed her, 
and found them more than half way 
down her body. He also found a nest 
of eggs of the same species, nearly 
ready to be hatched, under a shallow 
stone that little more than rested on the 
ground, when clearing up a field.” 

“An acquaintance, worthy of every 
confidence, told me that he had several 
times seen water-snakes in North Caro- 
lina swallow their young. Water is, 
perhaps for the most part, their natural 
element, to which they flee in time of 
danger, and they are always near it, 
somewhat like water-rats.” 

“When the young enter the mother, 
they must, in the nature of things, turn 
themselves, and lie inside in the same 
direction as her, for the air, ‘ bringing 
their heads to windward ;’ and that is 
done very quickly, as they ran out of 
the mouth of the mother killed by the 
Long Islander so soon after he heard, 
at a few paces off, her hiss for her pro- 
geny to betake themselves to their place 
of refuge. And that reminds me that 
the young snakes taken out of the 
mother in my presence all lay in the 
same direction. 

“White says that the viper killed by 
him was ‘crowded with young.’ In 
America the phrase is ‘packed’ or 
‘ stuffed’ with them, the usual number 
given being ‘about twenty’ or ‘fully 
twenty.’ 

“The Virginia Negro, as I have al- 
ready said, counted twenty-eight eggs 
in a nest, all with young that would be 
hatched in three or four days, judging 
from his experience with fowls’ eggs. 
Other nests are found with as few as 
twelve or thirteen eggs. 

“The eggs of snakes cannot addle 
for the same reason as fowls’, for the 
only natural risk they run is from the 
elements; and the animal is so ‘ wise 
in her generation’ as to choose a place 
of deposit safe from everything except, 
perhaps, excessive rain or cold. The 
water-snake deposits her eggs in little 
island-like hillocks, a little above the 
water-mark, and covers them with what 
dry stuff she can find on them.” 











* This is in reference to the black and brown striped or garter snakes in America, and is 


not intended to apply to all snakes, whether of the land or water species. 
may be said of some of the other peculiarities mentioned. 


And the same 
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“It is stated of the rattlesnake in 
‘Hunter’s Memoirs of a Captivity 
Among the North American Indians,’ 
that, ‘when alarmed, the young ones, 
which are generally eight or ten in 
number, retreat into the mouth of the 
parent, and reappear on its giving a 
contractile muscular token that the 
danger is past.’ Credible eye-witnesses 
say the same of the European viper. 
—See Charlesworth's Mag. Nat. Hist., 
vol. j., new series, 1837, p. 441.” 
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Physiologists declare that there 
is no physical difficulty in the way 
of the snakes wallowing its young ; 
for although the neck is narrow, 
it has immense power of disten- 
sion, which is proved by the large 
prey it gradually swallows, while 
retaining its powers of breath- 
ing :— 


“The female has doubtless pecu- 
liarities given her by nature for taking 
her young down her throat and keeping 
them alive there. Once down, her great 
distension of body furnishes them with 
an excellent place of safety. It has 
often been observed that snakes of a 
size not likely to be able to take care of 
themselves are seldom or never seen.” 


As if snakes had not, in the eco- 
nomy of nature, enemies enough, 
they wage an exterminating warfare 
among themselves, and eat one 
another :— 


“Some species not only make war 
upon but devour others. Here is what 
Hunter says on the subject :— 

“* Both the rattle and black snakes 
prey on them [the prairie dog]; . . but 
their destruction would be still more 
considerable were it not for the per- 
petual belligerancy of these reptiles. 

“The common black, copperhead, 
and spotted swamp snakes never fail, 
I believe, to engage with and destroy 
them [the rattlesnakes} whenever they 
meet, which, together with the hostility 
that exists between the two species [of 
rattlesnakes], the black and _parti- 
coloured], prevents an increase that 
would otherwise render the country 
almost uninhabitable. 
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“*When the two species [of rattle- 
snakes] fight, it is by coiling and 
striking at each other; they frequently 
miss in their aim, or rather avoid each 
other's fangs by darting simultaneously 
in a direction different from the ap- 
proaching blow. When one is bitten, 
it amounts to a defeat, and it instantly 
retreats for a watering place, at which, 
should it arrive in time, it slakes its. 
thirst, swells, and dies. I have wit- 
nessed the effects of the poison on their 
own bodies, or on those of the antago- 
nist species, in several instances, and 
have never known one that was bitten 
to recover, notwithstanding the gener- 
ally prevailing opinion to the contrary, 
that such instinctively resort to efficient 
antidotes. 

“Tn one instance, I vexed a rattle- 
snake till it bit itself, and subsequently 
saw it die from the poison of its own: 
fangs. I also saw one strangled in the 
wreathed folds of its inveterate enemy, 
the black snake. 

“©The other hostile snakes grasp 
their necks between their teeth, wreathe 
round, and strangle them.’” 


Hunter, above quoted, states that 
the deer has a great enmity to. 
snakes :— 


“* Rattlesnakes . . . would infest 
the country to a much greater extent, 
were it not for the hostility that exists 
between them and the deer. This. 
animal, on discovering a snake, as I 
have repeatedly witnessed, retreats 
some distance from it, then running 
with great rapidity alights with its col- 
lected feet upon it, and repeats this 
manceuvre till it has destroyed its. 


.” 


enemy. 


Mr. Simson observes :— 


‘Others state that the deer runs 
round and round the snake, narrowing 
the circle each time, till it lights upon 
it with its feet, as described, and des- 
troys it. It is not mentioned that the 
deer destroys any other species of 
snakes; and, if that is true, the curious. 
question would arise, how is the deer 
enabled to make the distinction in the 
case of the rattlesnake only?” 


The pig is also a sturdy antago- 
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nist of the snake, and evidently de- 
lights in flesh as a dainty dish :— 


“Tt is necessary for snakes to have a 
large progeny to provide against their 
many enemies, of which the pig is not 
the least formidable ; for the best means 
of ridding a neighbourhood of snakes, 
even the most venomous, is to turn out 
the pigs for the purpose. They fight 
the rattlesnake most scientifically, 
dodging it, and at the worst presenting 
the cheek or side of the neck to its 
blow, when they seize it, and with 
their teeth and feet soon rend it. It is 
difficult for poisonous snakes to injure 
a pig, for its skin, fat, and absence of 
small veins generally, prevent serious 
consequences. When a rattlesnake is 
killed, and placed on a road where a 
pig will pass, the pig starts aside at 
first, and then seizes the snake with 
great gusto, to the amusement of those 
is it there for the purpose. The 

llinois gentleman, mentioned in the 
first and second papers, when going to 
his hay-field, sawa black snake swallow 
her young, and drove his hay-fork into 
her, and carried mother and young 
over his shoulder and threw them into 
his pig-pen, when the animals started, 
but as quickly proceeded to enjoy their 
delicacy.” 


Snakes, even when not poisonous, 
are not pleasant companions in a 
household :-— 


“The snakes of a harmless kind that 
annoy the American housewife the 
most, in some places, are the black and 
milk species. ‘The first will gobble up 
the eggs of hens that lay, or ‘ steal 
their nests,’ in the woods, or the 
chickens so hatched that become wild 
after some time, requiring trouble to 
reclaim them, like kittens born in a 
stable or where they cannot be seen and 
handled. The other snake is said, to 
steal into the premises and drink the 
milk; hence its name.” 


Of the miscellaneous papers in 
this volume the best is a critical 
study of the late Jchn Stuart Mill. 
Taken altogether the volume is very 
entertaining, and affords pleasing 
and instructive reading. 
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Glimpses of the Supernatural. 
Being Facts, Records, and Tra- 
ditions relating to Dreams, Omens, 
Miraculous Occurrences, Appari- 
tions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second- 
sight, Witchcraft, Necromancy, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, D.C.L., Vicar of All 
Saints’, Lambeth. Two volumes. 
Henry 8S. King &Co., London, 1875. 
—A work of this kind is very diffi- 
cult to deal with; the supernatural 
is so interwoven with biblical history, 
and in fact constitutes the very basis 
on which Christianity rests, that 
many persons consider it highly 
irreverent to question the absolute. 
literal accuracy of any statement, 
however marvellous, which is pre- 
sented to us in connection with 
religion. They would permit no 
discussion at all on such subjects. 
They accept everything as a matter 
of faith; question nothing, and de- 
plore the “infidel tendencies” of 
any one who dare express a doubt, 
or suggest an explanation more 
rational than the supernatural af- 
fords. In this spirit Dr. Lee writes. 
He regards “ with alarm and sad- 
ness” what he calls “the advance 
of materialism,” and appears to con- 
sider there is no safety outside an 
unreasoning credulity. This, how- 
ever, is not an age in which the 
scope of free inquiry can be limited, 
and reverent examination, even of 
the most sacred topics, is at once 
the duty and the privilege of the 
rational mind. 

Dr. Lee contends “ that Almighty 
God, from time to time, in various 
ways and by different human instru- 
ments, still condescendingly reveals 
to man glimpses of the world un- 
seen,” and in proof of this he has 
collected what he calls ‘‘ remarkable 
examples of the supernatural, mira- 
cles, spectral appearances of departed 
spirits, providential warnings by 
dreams and otherwise, the interven- 
tion and ministry of good angels, 
the assaults of bad, the certain 
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power and efficacy of the gifts of 
Holy Church, the sanctity of con- 
secrated places, and the persevering 
malignity of the devil and his 
legions.” 

Now, a belief in the supernatural 
is not necessarily unphilosophical, 
but may become so when carried to 
an extreme and irrational extent. 
Excessive credulity is more injuri- 
ous than rational scepticism to the 
cause of Truth, and there is far 
more irreverence in giving blind 
credence to “pious frauds’ and 
superstitious fables, than in the 
expression of honest, reasoning 
doubt. 

There are many who justify the 
ready acceptance of supposed in- 
stances of supernatural interven- 
tion on the ground that they 
strengthen the evidence in favour 
of a future state of existence. Thus, 
the celebrated Dr. Johnson, who 
had morbid feelings on this subject, 
referring to an extraordinary case 
of alleged supernaturalism in his 
day, said,—“I am so glad to have 
evidence of the spiritual world, that 
Iam ready to believe it.’’ In this 
way the monstrous delusions and 
frauds of Spiritualism are often de- 
fended,—evil is done in the hope 
that good may come out of it! 

That the author of The Manuale 
Clericorum (see Dustin University 
Macazineg, September, 1874), should, 
in dealing with such a subject as 
the supernatural, manifest a morbid 
desire to receive any statement that 
favoured his views, however slender 
and scant the evidence, was only to 
be expected, for whatever Dr. Lee’s 
mental peculiarities may be, most 
assuredly a “ want of faith’’ is not 
among his failings. Asa chemist 
would say, he has an astounding 
“affinity” for the supernatural. 
There would seem to be no story 
too absurd, no folly too foolish, no 
imposture too gross for Dr. Lee to 
accept. He absolutely professes to 
believe the following :— 
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“ Witness the glorious appearance of 
a vast cross of fire in the heavens at 
Migné, near Poictiers in France, in the 
year 1826, in the month of December, 
an event which was attested on oath 
before the bishop of the diocese by 
several thousand eye-witnesses. 

*‘ Josephus relates the prodigies that 
appeared in the heavens before the 
downfall of Jerusalem: and who shall 
say that this sublime apparition in 
France did not portend the approach- 
ing calamities that have since fallen 
upon that kingdom and upon Europe? 

“In the years 1830 and 1831, blood 
miraculously flowed from the arms of 
S. Nicholas, at Tolentino in Italy, and 
the circumstance was solemnly attested 
by the bishop, the clergy, and the 
magistrates of that city. History re- 
cords similar prodigies to have taken 
place at Tolentino whenever any 
calamities were about to befall Chris- 
tendom. 

“§. Nicholas has been dead above 
500 years. I myself had the consolation 
to visit his shrine; and I heard from 
several individuals, with tears in their 
eyes, the affecting recital of the mir- 
acle.” 

“Who does not call to mind the 
wonderful manifestations of God's 
power at Rome and at Ancona during 
the period of the French Revolution, 
in the year 1792? Innumerable images 
of our Blessed Redeemer, and of his 
Virgin Mother, were seen to move their 
eyes, and some even to weep. Nor were 
these events seen only by a few, they 
were beheld and attested by thou- 
sands.” 

“The miracles that God has per- 
formed. by means of the holy Prince 
Hohenlohe are known to all, and some 
of them have been wrought even in 
England. These are facts so notorious, 
that no one can call them in question ; 
nor is it in the power of profane ridicule 
to throw doubt over their authenticity.” 


No wonder that a mind capable 
of accepting such “events and oc- 
currences ” as perfectly true, should 
be ‘‘free to confess that the evidence 
in favour of certain of the recent 
miracles said to have been wrought 
in the Roman Catholic portion of 
the One Family of God, is not only 
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convincing, but conclusive!” Here 
is one out of a multitude of such 
miracles which Dr. Lee quotes :— 


“In the year 1813 a young man 
named Joseph Lamb, then residing at 
Eccles, near Trafford Hall, about four 
miles from Manchester, fell from a rick 
of considerable height to the ground, 
and received a violent injury in the 
back. He was so injured that he could 
neither stand nor walk, and suffered 
very considerable pain; but after many 
attempts had been made by physicians 
to give him relief and effect a cure, his 
case at a later stage was unanimously 
pronounced to be incurable. 

“In religion he was a Roman 
Catholic, having been converted to 
that ancient faith from being an Ana- 
baptist—a sect to which his father still 
belonged. Local circumstances had 
led to his investigating the martyrdom 
of the venerable priest, Edmund Ar- 
rowsmith, who gave up his life in the 
cause of God at Lancaster, on the 28th 
of August, 1628. Of this holy man a 
Hand had been long and carefully 
preserved at Sir William Gerard's, of 
Garswood, near Wigan, where it was 
and is deservedly venerated and held 
in respect by all Roman Catholics. 

“The sufferer Lamb, finding that 
the skill and power of man could do 
nothing for him, conceived a firm con- 
viction that it would please the Almighty 
to restore him to health by the instru- 
mentality of this relic, and he conse- 
quently most earnestly and systemati- 
cally prayed to God that it might be 
so. His parents, conseyuently, in 
response to his urgent entreaties, on 
2nd October, 1814, had him conveyed 
in a covered cart from his own house 
near Trafford Hall to Garswood, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles. 

“In a state of considerable suffering, 
and quite unable to assist himself, he 
was lifted out of the cart, and carried 
into the Roman Catholic chapel, where 
he was placed before the altar. Then 
the ‘ Holy Hand,’ as it is termed, was 
brought fourth; the sacred sign of the 
cross was solemnly made over the 
affected part of the ~ poor ae 
man’s back; when, in an instant, 
felt freedom from pain, and found his 
former health and strength perfectly 
restored. He immediately rose, stood 
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up for some time in prayer, and then 
walked, without any assistance whatso- 
ever, to his relatives and friends who 
were gathered at the chief entrance of 
the chapel. He returned home quite 
recovered and perfectly well, and so 


remained, up to the 19th of September, 
1816. 


“The result of this miraculous in- 
tervention was that several of his 
kinsmen and acquaintances became 
converts to the religion which he had 
elected to follow; and these, together 
with many Roman Catholics who be- 
came acquainted with Almighty God's 
merciful visitation of him, joined in a 
solemn act of thanksgiving, by assem- 
bling to sing the Ze Deum in the chapel 
of Garswood.” 


It does not appear to us that Dr. 
Lee is capable of rationally investi- 
gating any alleged miracle. The 
fact that he holds the Congregation 
of Rites at Rome to be a model 
judicial tribunal—its members equal 
to “ any body of English jurymen,” 
or to “ the same number of English 
barristers,” and its decisions entitled 
to the same, if not greater, respect 
than those of our judges ;—this fact 
shows the groove in which Dr. Lee’s 
mind runs, and we are warranted in 
assuming that he unhesitatingly 
accepts all the decisions of that 
august tribunal concerning those on 
whom it has bestowed the honours 
of Beatification, or Canonization! 
He does receive, as ‘‘ Gospel truth,” 
one of the grossest impositions that 
scandalized primitive Christianity— 
the alleged miraculous conversion 
of Constantine. We give his own 
version of the assumed event :— 


“The supernatural manner in which 
the Emperor's conversion was accom 
plished may be thus recorded. March- 
ing from the border of the Rhine, 
through Ganl and part of Italy by 
Verona to Rome, against the tyrant 
Maxentius, who had declared war 
against him, and was already near 
Rome with a largely superior force, 
Constantine solemnly and earnestly 
invoked the One True God, the God 
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of the Christians, for assistance and 
victory. At that period he was not a 
Christian himself, though he had no 
doubt accurately enough measured the 
true character of Roman paganism. A 
short time after midday, upon his march, 
there appeared in the heavens a large 
luminous Cross in sight of himself and 
the whole of his army, with the inscrip- 
tion surrounding it, ‘In this conquer.’ 
On the following night it is recorded 
that our Blessed Lord appeared to him 
in a dream, or, as some say, a vision, 
and commanded him to have a repre- 
sentation of the sign made, and to use 
it henceforth as his chief standard in 
battle. The Emperor, rising early the 
next morning, announced this vision 
and message to his confidential friends, 
and at once gave orders for the making 
of the imperial standard. This being 
done, fifty men of the stoutest and most 
religious of his guards were chosen to 
carry it. And, surrounded by these, it 
was borne immediately before the Em- 
peror himself. The Christian soldiers 
were full of faith and hope. They saw 
the Finger of Ged, and looked for 
victory. 

“ Here then we find the record of a 
distinctively supernatural intervention. 
No known physical cause could have 
formed a sentence of Greek or Latin in 
the air. Nor could a whole army have 
mistaken a Cross, with its correspond- 
ing and appropriate inscription, for a 
halo of light, or a mere. natural 
phenomenon.” 


Now, of all the myths that dis- 
grace the early history of the 
Christian Church, there is none 
more gross than this fable about 
Constantine. It is perfectly 
astonishing how an educated gen- 
tleman, a scholar, like Dr. Lee, 
could take it upon him to father 
such a palpable imposition. There 


-is not a particle of faith-worthy 


evidence to support it. 

It is stated that the whole army 
saw the cross in the air, yet not a 
single contemporary writer men- 
tions the matter but Eusebius, who 
wrote the life of Constantine, and 
he did not do so until after Con- 
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stantine’s death. As Waddington 
observes :— 


“The story is related by no con- 
temporary author, excepting Eusebius ; 
next it is related in his life of Constan- 
tine, and not in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History ;’ it is related in the year 338, 
or six-and-twenty years after the sup- 
posed appearance; it is related on the 
authority of Constantine alone, though 
it must have been witnessed by his whole 
army, and notorious throughout his 
wholeempire, and lastly it was published 
after the death of Constantine. 

‘Tn an age wherein pious frauds had 
already acquired some honour—by a 
writer who, respectable as he un- 
doubtedly is, and faithful in most of his 
historical records, does not even pro- 
fess those rigid rules of veracity which 
command universal credit in a book— 
which rather wears the character of 
partial panegyric than of exact and 
scrupulous history—a flattering fable 
might be published and believed, but 
it can claim no place among his authentic 
records of history, and by writers whose 
only object is truth, it may very safely be 
consigned to contempt and oblivion.” 


Mosheim, critically examining all 
the evidence, does not attach any 
credit to the story; and Dr. 
Maclaine in his able translation ap- 
pends a note, in which he says :— 


“The whole story is attended with 
difficulties which render it, both as a 
miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, 
to say no more. It will necessarily be 
asked, whence it comes to pass, that 
the relation of a fact, which is said to 
have been seen by the whole army, is 
delivered by Eusebius upon the sole 
credit of Constantine ? 

“This is the more unaccountable, 
that Eusebius lived and conversed with 
many that must have been spectators of 
this event, had it really happened, and 
whose unanimous testimony would 
have prevented the necessity of Con- 
stantine’s confirming it to him by an 
oath. The sole relation of one man 
concerning a public appearance is not 
sufficient to give complete conviction ; 
nor does it appear that this story was 
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penis believed by the Christians, or 
y others, since several ecclesiastical 
historians, who wrote after Eusebius, 
particularly Ruffin and Sozomen, make 
no mentiqn of the appearance of the 
cross in the heavens.” 


In modern Spiritualism Dr. Lee 
professes full belief, but ascribes the 
phenomena produced to the direct 
agency of the devil and his legions. 
“In most cases,” he says, “ it may 
be safely assumed that evil spirits 
personify the souls of the departed. 
That such spirits are the deadly 
foes of man so long as he is in 
his period of probation, may, for 
all Catholic Christians, be also 
assumed.” But does not this 
assumption involve the very point 
that is to be proved? Proceed in 
this way, and you may assume any- 
thing, and so by assumption uphold 
all the extravagancies of supersti- 
tion and fanaticism. He relates a 
story told him by a clergyman of 
the Church of England who attend- 
ed a séance. The usual manifesta- 
tions took place. The table made 
remarkable gyrations, and rose 
seven feet to the ceiling :— 


“TI was so shocked and horrified at 
what I beheld, and now so firmly con- 
vinced that the remarkable actions we 
had witnessed were the result of the 
invocation and intervention of evil 
spirits, that I declined, in language 
most positive and unmistakable, to 
have any further part in such unlawful 
performances. 

“When further attempts were made 
to obtain fresh manifestations, taking 
from my neck a small silver crucifix, 
which had been blessed by a high eccle- 
siastical dignitary, I made a mental act 
of faith in the Blessed Trinity, and 
holding the small crucifix in my closed 
hand, placed my hand clasping it on 
the table, saying mentally, ‘If this be 
the work of evil spirits, may God Al- 
mighty, for Christ's sake, stop it!’ 

“The moment I did this, the table, 
which had been moving about strangely 
in several directions, and by varied 
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singular motions, became suddenly and 
at once motionless. Nor could it be 
made to stir afterwards. Being per- 
fectly convinced that such operations 
were of the nature of Necromancy, 
forbidden by the Church, as Scripture 
plainly testifies, I made an earnest ex- 
hortation to those in the room, after 


the last manifestation, not to co-operate 
in such deeds any further.” 


Here is rather a serious commu- 
nication from the “ spirit world :"— 


“ Will the end of the World be soon ? 
Yes. 

* Will it be the end of the World or 
the end of wickedness? The end of 
wickedness? Yes. 

“Will the World be destroyed by 
water? No. 

“By fire? No. 

. “ Will it be partly destroyed by fire? 
es. 

“ Shall any of us see the Last Day? 
Yes. 

“In how many years? 
years. 

“Will the Last Judgment be then? 
No. 

“ Will that be the Millennium? Yes. 

“ Will Enoch and Elijah come again? 


Twenty-five 


es. 
“ Will the Jews be restored? Yes. 
“Will Russia conquer England? 


Yes. 

“Will it be in the reign of Queen 
Victoria? No. 

“In the reign of her- successor? 
Yes.” 


Dr. Lee informs us that this 
communication was received in 
1856, and as “the last day” was 
then to be in twenty-five years, or 
1881, the end is not now far off ! 

From the examples of Dr. Lee’s 
extreme credulity we have already 
given, it is needless to remark that 
he is a thorough believer in witch- 
craft, magic arts, and necromantic 
power, by which Oriental jugglery 
is effected :— 


‘*So likewise as regards India, itis 
impossible to set aside the facts, which 
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are testified to not by. one but by hun- 
dreds, as to the supernatural powers of 
the jugglers there. Identical in kind 
with the performances of the magicians 
of Egypt before Pharaoh and in the 
presence of Moses and Aaron, recorded 
in the Book of Exodus, the secret of 
the following ‘tricks’ (familiar to any 
one who has been in India) has been 
handed down from father to son from 
the most remote ages; and we have no 
reason to doubt that the source of the 
power by which these acts are done is 
one and the same. 


“For instance: The juggler, giving 
one of the spectators a coin to hold as 
securely as possible within his hands, 
after pronouncing incantations in a 
monotonous voice for some minutes, 
suddenly stops, still keeping his seat, 
makes a rapid motion with his right 
hand, as if in the act of throwing 
something at the person holding the 
coin, at the same time breathing with 
his mouth upon him. Instantaneously 
the hands of the person taking part in 
the performance are suddenly distended, 
while a horrible sensation of holding 
something cold and disagreeable and 
nasty, is immediately felt, forcing him 
to cast away the contents of his palms, 
which, to the horror and disgust of 
uninitiated persons, turns out to be, not 
the coin which before was there, but a 
live snake coiled up! The juggler then 
rises, and catching the snake, which is 
now crawling and wriggling on the 
ground, takes it by the tail, opens his 
mouth wide, and allows the snake to 
drop into it. With deliberation he ap- 
pears by degrees to swallow it, until the 
whole, tail and all, completely disap- 
apears. He opens his mouth for the 
spectators to investigate; but nothing 
is to be seen, neither does the snake 
appear again. 

“Here is another instance: A jug- 
gler will be brought to act before, per- 
haps, many hundreds of people, of all 
ages, degrees, and religions, including 
the soldiery of a garrison, in the public 
yard of a barrack. A guard of soldiers 
will be placed around him, to prevent 
either trickery or deception on his part, 
or interruption from the spectators. A 
little girl, about eight or nine years old, 
accompanies the man, who is also pro- 
vided with a tall, narrow basket, three 
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or four feet high, little more than a foot 
in width, and open all the way up. 
The juggler, after some altercation with 
the child, pretends to get angry, and 
lashing himself into a fury, seizes hold 
of the child, and inverts the basket 
completely over her. Thus placed 
completely at his mercy, and in spite 
of her screams and entreaties, he draws 
his sword, and fiercely plunges it down 
into the basket, and brings it out drip- 
ping with blood—or what apparently is 
such. The child’s screams become 
fainter and fainter, as again and again 
the sword is thrust through the basket ; 
and at length they gradually cease, and 
everything is still. Then follows a 
critical moment for the supposed mur- 
derer: and the exertions of the guard 
scarcely serve to save him from the 
excited soldiery. When order is at 
length obtained, however, the man, 
raising his bloody sword for an instant, 
strikes the basket with it, which falls, 
and reveals—not a murdered child 
weltering in blood, but an empty space, 
with no vestige left of the supposed 
victim. Ina few moments the identical 
little girl comes rushing—from whence 
no one can tell—to the feet of the per- 
former, with every sign of affection, 
and perfectly unhurt. Be it observed 
that these performances commonly take 
place in India in places where it is 
impossible for any contrivances or trap- 
doors to exist, in the centre of court- 
yards at the various military stations, 
and before innumerable witnesses.” 


We do not dispute the facts of 
those performances, and of others 
equally astonishing, but we cer- 
tainly have serious misgiving con- 
cerning the mental condition of the 
man who will now coolly contend 
that such tricks are performed by 
supernatural aid—by the assistance 
of Satan and his legions! Let Dr. 
Lee visit Dr. Lynn, or Maskelyne 
and Cooke, and he will find the 
necromantic skill of the Oriental 
jugglers rivalled ; and surely no man 
outside a lunatic asylum will affect 
to believe that evil spirits “ assist ” 
at the entertainments given by 
those accomplished artists. ll 
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the pretended supernaturalism of 
the Davenport Brothers, of Mr. 
Home, and other  spiritualistic 
tricksters, can now be produced at 
pleasure by such skilful performers 
as we have referred to, and there 
is no more evidence to warrant the 
belief Dr. Lee professes, that Indian 
jugglery is the effect of necro- 
mancy, than there is to justify the 
opinion that the wonders of modern 
conjuration are produced by Satanic 
agency. 

Dr. Lee is evidently sincere in 
what he writes, but sincerity, no 
matter how sincere, is no excuse 
for folly—no excuse for the evil 
that may be wrought by preaching 
a grovelling creed of superstition 
and credulity. 
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That such a work as Glimpses of 
the Supernatural should be pub- 
lished by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, is a melancholy sign 
of the degeneracy that has afflicted 
a portion of the Protestant mind of 
our day; and if the Church in Eng- 
land loses its hold on the affections 
of the Protestants of England, and 
shares the fate of the Church of 
Treland, the dénoument will be 
brought about not so much by the 
attacks of dissenters or infidels as 
by the gross and revolting Roman- 
ism of Dr. Lee, and of those who 
sedulously labour with him to re- 
move Protestant landmarks, and 
restore the degrading beliefs, sen- 
suous worship, and pagan ceremo- 
nials of popery. 





